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time for something 




Ralph Lauren 
Sport 




For misses & petites 

Two-piece halter bikini in 
lime/pink stripes. 
Nylon/Lycra* spandex. 
6-14, 2-14P.S88. 
To order, call 
1.800.282.8800 

Lauren D78 - at Beechmont, 
Kenwood, Tri County. 
Imported. Petites sizes 
in selected stores; 
styles and colors may 
vary from those shown. 
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WELCOME TO THIS SEASON'S 
COACH" TRUNK SHOW. 



SAVE $2,000' 



PRESENTING THE LEXUS 
RX300 COACH EDITION 



COACH 



interior with perforated seats and rich 
bird's-eye maple wood trim. America's 
Style is all about Best-Selling Luxury SUV" also comes 




how you carry yourself. Especially if with two complimentary Coach' bags — 

a Hamptons leather Cabin Bag and the 



you happen to be carrying 
yourself in the R\ 300 
Coach Edition, featuring a 



rnew Signature Demi Pouch handbag. 
Coach Edition, featuring a So you can carry everything else in style, 
premium Ivory leather- trimmed as well. Sec your local Lexus dealer today. 

Your Lexus Di:au:r. Pursuing Pi:rfi:ction. [ (Z^L 
LEXUS.COM 



PERFORMANCE LEXUS 

9847 Kings Auto Mall Drive, Cincinnati 
(513) 677-0177 



•Savings kiscd on MSKP of package features \1SRP max not reflect actual dealer sales price. Customei savings im\ xarv Vehicle shown with optional equipment. Based on AutolXita 
C'Y ** 1H -'(11 .11 ul CY I H thiol 2HYJ. i in i inl.il i\e \ehicle sales toi the Mlisoii-I'ishcr l.n\ni\ Si T \' segment £"'20011 I e\us. .1 Onisinii of loxnta Motor Sales, I ' S Y, lnc I atmis renin wis vou 
to weai st-.itlK'lts, secure children in tear seal. n]x-\ ;ill speed laws and tliixv responsibly ®C'oaeh. tla- ('oat h t.it; and the Coach lo/en^c arc registered trademarks ol i UkkU 



Discover The Convenience Of Downtown Dentists. 



Cosmetic 




GLEN R. MEYER D.D.S. 
ANDREW ). HARRIS D.D.S. 

ODA. CDS, ADA, A/VCD, AO INT. 
Dt niisis to University oj Cincinnati 
ulhlitic (turns, Mignly Diuks (AHL) 



We Focus On: 

Rrstorative & 

Whitening 
General Dentistry 
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BRITE%SMILE. 



432 Walnut Street, Suite 712 
Cincinnati. OH - 513.621. BITE 



3 Prlc llrunni'r. owner 
111 lilt ligfcll Street 
Cincinnati. II II W.P. 
513*241*7236 

Consulting • Project Management • Design /Build 
• Commercial and Residential Contracting 




fltrMrrtaiililrLibrart Isswiflto 
Lmurr Hall and Supjon hrilil}' 



"The Association is deeply satisfied with the project and with the excellent quality of 
the workmanship throughout." - albert pyle, librarian/executive director 
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An exquisite line of 
enameled and jeweled 
baby shoes and other 
fine accessories. 



ooh baby! 
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Because U)u Had 
So Many Good 
Times Together. 




Wken youve done as muck as you can 

for someone who's done so muck for you, 
let our experience take over. 

Th c Lodge Care Centers national reputation for superb intermediate and skilled nursing care, as 
well as Alzheimer's care, grows out of our long history and years of experience. Our facility is bright, 
cheerful, and is always state-of-the-art. Our comprehensive rehabilitation program provides physical, 
occupational, speech and psychological therapy. And our nursing and therapy ^ 

^f^hen you have family members who need the additional care and therapy 
that only a nursing facility can provide, let experience be your guide. 



✓all Carolyn for more information. 



SxJge 

Care Center 

Located 5 minutes north of 1-275 
just off Montgomery Road. 

(513) 677-4900 
www.lodgecarecenter.com 
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30 waysTor you to play in Tristate parks. 

BY KATHLEEN DOANE 

58 | Where the Wild Things Are 

The wildlife has returned to Shaker Trace 
Wetlands, in Miami Whitewater Forest. You just 
have to look, by maria sc-hneider 

66 | it's Not Easy Being Green 

Greater Cincinnati is known for its parks. But 
-it will take planning if we want future 
generations to enjoy them, by b.g. gregg 

-MARATHON RUNNER LARA LESEMANN 



PARKS 




A MAP OF AREA 



NTS GUIDE 



44 | Blood Brothers 

A deadly disease threatens firefighters 
and paramedics every day. 

BY TIMOTHY J. CONDRON 





RACK 'EM | Clearing 
the field at the former 
lawn bowling site on 
victory Parkway, near 
Xavier University. 



68 | The Heart Speaks 

Step up to the mic with local 
poet Dawn Lanise Crooks. 

BY AIESHA D. LITTLE 
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MAUREEN DWYER COVER PHOTO 
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at home 



A bimonthly guide to the region's best 
homes and gardens | 73 

74 | Le Chateau 

An East Walnut Hills landmark 
regains its original glory. 

BY ROSEMARY SEIDNER 



80 | The Family Jewels 

A history of Cincinnati's love affair 
with stained glass. 

BY MARNIE ENGEL HAYUTIN 

84 I shopping trip O'Bryonville 
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Whiter Smile in One Visit! 



reducing the Dental Day Spa 
nging cosmetic dentistry and 
Jon E. Mendelsohn's facial 
istic surgery together for you. 

JSAN D. BERNSTEIN, 
D.S., F.A.G.D., 

ENTAL DIRECTOR 

!2 years experience 
i Comprehensive 
lestorative Dentistry 

Member Academy of 
Dosmetic Dentistry 

i/lember of International 
Association of Orthodontics 

Member of Academy of 
Computerized Dentistry 

iraduate of L.D.Pankey 
nstitute for Post- Doctoral 
Dental Education 



3RITE SMILE™ WHITENING 
PORCELAIN FILLINGS 
SMILE LIFTS'" 

'ORCELAIN VENEERS & CROWNS 
COSMETIC IMPLANT REHABILITATION 
.ASER DENTISTRY 
STRAIGHTENING W/O BRACES 
CERTIFIED INVISALIGN"" 
RELAXING GENTLE DENTISTRY 





ADVANCED 

it a 




COSMETIC 
SURGERY 
LASER 



CENTER 

ofbyde park 

CALL NOW TO REGISTER 

Free Educational Seminars 

MAY 7 • MAY 14 • MAY 21 



BEFORE BRIT 



RITE SMILE " 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 45209 

513.351.FACI 

351FACE.com 



DR. BERNSTEIN IS A TRUE SPECIALIST IN ADVANCED COSMETIC 
DENTISTRY. HER MISSION IS TO HELP YOU ACHIEVE A BEAUTIFUL 
>MILE THAT WILL CHANGE YOUR APPEARANCE AND YOUR LIFE 
JSING THE MOST ADVANCED DENTAL TECHNIQUES. 



domestic manners 



BY KITTY MORGAN 



And Now, for Something 
Completely Different 



For more than a year, about all journalists 
like myself have done around this town is 
think, write, talk about The Situation. This 
magazine has done its serious pieces; then, to 
make a satirical point, I tried to turn The Situa- 
tion into fiction over several months, but even 
then it was still The Situation, front and center. 
And for all this journalistic ruminating and hand- 
wringing, The Situation doesn't look like it's going 
anywhere. More stories, more special reports, 
more front page news to come. Changing 
decades of policies and mistrust takes time. 

So forgive me, but, darn it, this month I'm up 
for a little escapism. 

What to write about? It's been a while since 
I've thought, written or talked about much else, 
so I may have to test a few ideas. 

How about this. I'll write about the reception 
I attended for Valerie Lemmie, Cincinnati's new 
city manager. I can describe how everyone stood 
in line for hours to get one of those now-famous 
Lemmie hugs. How no one could stop talking 
about the woman's warmth, her pure stamina 
standing for hours in heels on that hard marble 
Museum Center floor. Stamina she will need to 
work on The Situation. 
Hmm. 

How about this. A few weekends ago, my 
husband and I went to Louisville for the Humana 
Festival of new plays. Total immersion in theater. 
In between performances, we wandered around 
downtown Louisville. It was Saturday, and the 
place was deader than a doornail. It made 
Cincinnati's downtown look absolutely lively. 
That's one reason we moved here, to Cincin- 
nati — the downtown actually seemed to still be 
breathing. Now, The Situation might change all 
that... 

Oops. 



OK. Here. How about pets? Pets are a safe 
subject. I went to see my vet, to talk on back- 
ground for a story on great vets. I figured my vet, 
a savvy guy, would have plenty of ideas, and for 
15 minutes we talked about the emergence of pet 
insurance, the rivalries between specialists, the 
expansion of critical care, how just about every 
vet in town graduated from Ohio State. Then we 
talked about the Reds, which led to talk of the 
ballparks, which led to the subject of Broadway 
Commons and how if only the county and city 
had put the stadium investment there, right next 
to Over-the-Rhine, that neighborhood might be 
better off, alleviating some of the economic griev- 
ances behind. . .The Situation. 

I am going to make this work. I can do this. 
Let me try something personal. 

I have a friend who just started a new busi- 
ness last fall; she's worked hard, but the success 
seems almost effortless. Then, also last fall, she 
sold her first novel — her very first stab at writing 
fiction — to a major New York publishing house. 
Plus her hair always looks really great. 

Gosh, I am so happy for my friend. So happy 
that, one night, while my husband searched for 
The Simpsons reruns among the high-numbered 
cable channels, as we ate leftover Indian takeout 
at our rocky TV tables, I burst out crying that my 
life was not perfect. 

Envy is a particularly unattractive vice. As I 
cried about my friend getting hand-written notes 
from Jonathan Franzen, I was not exactly at my 
best, in my terry cloth robe flecked with takeout 
Indian, my face red and puffy from bawling like 
a toddler. My husband tried to hug me. That only 
made it worse. He did not, however, point 
out that you-know-what was far more critical 
than my petty insecurities. He, too, has been 
searching for alternative [ continued on page 11 ] 
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time for something 

new 

great 
lengths 

Jones New York 
Sport 



For misses & petites 

Black linen wrap shirt. $54. 
Print capri pants in black/white. 

Cotton/Lycra spandex. $69. 

4-16, 2-14R 



To order call, 
1.800.282.8800 

Jones New York D118 - 
at Beechmont, Florence, 
Kenwood, Tri County. 
Imported. Petites sizes 
in selected stores; 
styles and colors may 
vary from those shown. 
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the envelope, please 

When we put together last August's issue, "Listen to Me," we knew we'd done 
our best. It's deeply gratifying to find that someone else thought we'd done a 
good job, too. 

in March, Cincinnati Magazine was nominated for a national magazine 
award, magazine journalism's Oscars. The other nominees in the award 
category— single-topic issue— are Gourmet, The Nation, The New Yorker and 
Time. It makes us giddy just to tick off those names. The awards ceremony in 
New York is May 1 —so chances are, by the time you are reading this, we at the 
magazine will know whether we've won or not. Not that it matters. Given the 
company we're in, we're truly happy simply to have been invited to the party. 

I would like to think that it was simply our splendid talent that vaulted us 
to such heights— the nomination is the first in the magazine's 35-year history, 
indeed, this was a total staff effort, with great writing from staff members Linda 
Vaccariello, Jason Fagone and Aiesha D. LitrJe, and from freelancers, among them 
Sjohnna McCray. Editors Kathleen Doane and Amanda Boyd pushed the writing 
into shape. The photography— by staff photographer Ryan Kurtz and freelancer 
Jerome Vieh— was stunning, and the issue's design, by art director Nancy 
Stetler, assisted by associate art director Michael Mccormick and art assistant 
Danielle Johnson, pulled the parts into a whole. 

But it's the stories of the young men, told in words, pictures and design, that 
made the magazine exceptional. Speaking to us and through us, they made 
themselves heard. 

Contributors 

J. Miles Wolf, whose photos appear in "Our Glorious Parks," beginning 
on page 50, is owner of Wolf Photographic Arts in East Walnut Hills. 
He has been photographing Cincinnati's parks for the past two decades. 
"I guess I'd have to say Eden Park is my favorite because it has a good 
mix of natural environment and interesting buildings." This month, Wolf 
launches a new venture in the Dixie Terminal downtown, The Wolf 
Photo Gallery and Laboratory, specializing in digital photo services. 
Photographer Bob Flischel has been photographing Cincinnati Parks for 
more three decades. "That's a tough one, but I would have to say that 
Alms Park is one of my favorites because it's so quiet." Flischel operates 
Robert A. Flischel Photography Inc., in Mariemont. 




Timothy J. Condron, who wrote "Blood Brothers," 
page 44, is an independent video producer, writer and 
communications consultant. Condron 's involvement with 
the issues surrounding hepatitis B and C began when 
his father, a Norwood firefighter/paramedic, died after 
contracting it on the job. He eventually hopes he can 
persuade legislators from the State of Ohio to amend 
current workers' compensation and pension laws to in- 
clude coverage of hepatitis C and its related treatments. 
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topics of conversation. 

The acceptable way to overcome the 
vice of envy is to recount your blessings. 
So, 1 started doing that: I have a wonder- 
ful husband. I have a wonderful cat. I 
have a great job and a great staff. My 
magazine is nominated for a big award. 
(Even though, unlike my friend's book 
contract, winning the award would not 
involve money and a book tour and 
hand-written notes from Jonathan 
Franzen.) 

And the issue of the magazine for 
which we're nominated? It was about 
...The Situation. 

OK. I give. I will write this month's col- 
umn about The Situation. After all, the 
city's future is at stake. The Situation is 
serious and challenging and so much 
more important than anything else I can 
come up with. 

So here's my topic for this column: The 
Situation is here and it's not going away. 
And it may not be solved in my lifetime. 

Maybe next month I'll be optimistic 
enough to allow myself to pursue a new 
and less insurmountable topic. If not, I'm 
heading back to fiction. W 



Marnie Engel Hayutin, who wrote 
"The Family Jewels," page 80, is a 
full-time freelance writer and adjunct 
instructor in journalism at Northern 
Kentucky University. Hayutin grew up 
in Denver, where a number of stolen 
stained glass windows from Cincinnati 
supposedly ended up. "I remember 
seeing a lot of stained glass used as 
decor in restaurants in the 1970s. 
Since stained glass was not part of our 
heritage, the old-fashioned look they 
were going for was new to us." 




The Freedom to Be. 

And do. Exceptional retirement living means the 
freedom to do as your heart desires. 

Relax. Travel. Create. Garden. The list goes on and on. 

Twin Lakes at Montgomery gives you a liberating 
retirement lifestyle free of work, free of worries, filled 
with plans, filled with joys. 

Twin Lakes is a community of beautiful villa homes 
and spacious apartments. It's a place with wonderful 
programs and educational opportunities. And superb 
healthcare services. . . if needed. 

To take advantage of all the joys of exceptional 
retirement living call (513) 719-3500. 
Residences are being reserved quickly, 



so you must act now. 



Join us for Open House 
10:00 - 4:00, 
Every Thursday 



Twin Lakes is sponsored by Twin Towers, 
which whs founded in 1899. 



(Twins Jakes 

AT MONTGOMERyV^v 

All the Joys of Exceptional 
Retirement Living 

9840 Montgomery Road 
Montgomery, OH 45242 

www.twinlakes.org 



A United Methodist Church Helmed Continuing Cue Retirement Community. 
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artfully crafted by artists, and 
planted by area green thumbs will 
soon blossom on the streets of 
Northern Kentucky and Cincinnati. 



ith help 

from earthly organizations 
including The Cincinnati 
Hortjctittfjal Society and Krohn 
Consflrofbry to present a calendar 
of classes, events, and happenings, 
all held at Flower Place! 




AT THE CAREW TOWER 




May 




special advertising sections 

in this issue: 




SUMMER FUN 

Use our annual guide to good times and fill your summer in 
the city with new adventures, page 104 



YWCA CAREER WOMEN 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Celebrate the achievements of eight amazing Greater Cincinnati 
women who epitomize excellence, page 122 



coming next month 
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HOMEARAMA: VISTA POINT AT RIVER'S BEND 

Preview this year's showcase of exclusive custom homes with our 
comprehensive 2002 Plan Book. Plus, we'll share decorating advice 
from top local interior designers and take you inside the updated 
theories of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

ARTS FOR LIFE 

See how our thriving arts community adds more than entertainment 
to life in Greater Cincinnati as we pay tribute to the Cincinnati 
Institute of Fine Arts during its 75th anniversary. 
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OUR READERS SPEAK 



They Live to Serve 

Thank you for the story on Jackie Gill 
("They Live to Serve," by Kathleen 
Doane, March). You captured her 
essence, showing why we're fortunate 
to have her, and why good service 
makes the meal. Thank you for the 
photograph showing her terrific smile. 
We're very proud for her. 

Karen Maier 

Vice President, Marketing 
Frisch's 

Only God is Objective 

"Only God Is Objective," by Jason 
Fagone ( March), concerning former 
Cincinnati native and FOX TV News 
personality Tony Snow was great 
reading. On Sunday morning, I always 
tune in to FOX News Sunday hosted 
by Tony Snow. His show — like your 
writer Jason Fagone and Cincinnati 




Magazine — presents a consistently 
fair and balanced view. Tony Snow is 
a far better ambassador of goodwill 
for your city than former Mayor and 
current talk show host Jerry Springer 
with his gutter-style programing. This 
is why I am both a regular viewer of 



the FOX News Channel and a long 
time subscriber to your magazine. 

Larry Penner 

Great Neck, N.Y. 

Write to us: Cincinnati Magazine, One Centennial 
Plaza, 705 Central Ave., Suite 175, Cincinnati, OH 
45202. 



Cosmetic Dentistry Can Change 
Your Smile. ..And Ultimately Your Life. 




testimonial: 
Dr. Philip Munschauer 

After having crooked bottom teeth 
all of my life, poor enamel on my 
canines, and chipped front teeth, 
I was always guarded with my smile. 
I covered my bottom teeth totally. 
Now I can smile with a whole new 
confidence and with happiness. 




BEFORE 



AFTER 



DAVID M. ROBINSON. D.D 
5I3.79I.6262 ■ WWW.KENW 



6I5 KENWOOD RD. 
ICDENTISTRY.COM 





whitening 

porcelain veneers 
porcelain crowns 
instant orthodontics 
laser dentistry 

general dentistry 




KENWOOD 

COSMETIC DENTISTRY 



'Where beautiful smiles begin.' 
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great homes, cool ideas 




around the house 



MAY IS FILLED WITH 
SUMMER FUN ON ATH! 

All May we peek inside some Tri-State homes 
that are perfect summer retreats. 

From great pools to amazing gardens, 
you'll love these great homes of summer! 
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SHARE 
THE ROAD 

KEEPING THE PEACE BETWEEN 
MOTORISTS AND BICYCLISTS. 

If you're a driver, especially one in a rush, 
you may think. Ship 'em off to a bike trail 
where they belong. For cyclists, morons with 
motors can appear just as annoying, even 
deadly. But whatever your feelings, bicycles 
do have the right to be on the road. 

Steven M. Magas has made it his life's 
work to defend that right. For more than 
10 years, the 44-year-old Magas has been 
educating people! — from judges and juries to 
bicycle enthusiasts and motorists and police 
officers. Magas has more than 50 bicycle 
cases under his licit, possibly making the An 



THREE 
QUESTIONS 


Seth Currier, 52 

Architect, westwood 


Mindy Stallmeyer, 35 

Legal secretary, 
Park Hills, KY 


Arnold Brown, 38 | 

Pantry cook, downtown \ 


Do you have 
any veterans 
in your family? 


My dad was in World War H. My 
uncle was in both Korea and 
Vietnam. He flew supply helicop- 
ters in Vietnam. 


My uncles and my father, in world 
War H. My dad was in the Navy, 
one uncle was in the Air Force and 
several of them were in the Army. 


l have a brother who was 
killed in Vietnam. [Oh, I'm sorry.] 
it's all good, it's part of life. 


Do you decorate 
graves on 
Memorial Day? 


They're still alive. 


Well, 1 mean, he's buried and 
we had a military funeral. 


When we can. Yeah, we 
probably will, it's in Spring 
Grove Cemetery. 


would you fight 
for your country? 


Yeah, if there was a valid war, 
l would fight. I mean, as long 
as the cause is right, yes, 
1 would defend us. 


If 1 had to. Because it's 
what you do for the country. 


Probably. Yeah. 





PATRICK MEREWETHER ILLUSTRATION 
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TOP CIRCULATING FICTION AND NONFICTION TITLES OF 2001, PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON COUNTY: 



jeff Gibula 



Duties: Monitors and maintains 
water quality in aquarium's 127 fresh- 
and salt-water tanks. "We can do 42 
tests in our lab, including the penguin 
coliform test. Next to the sharks, the 
penguins give off the most waste." 
Supervises volunteer divers who feed 
fish and clean tanks. 
Qualifications: University of Rhode 
island grad in zoology and marine 
science; internships at Mystic Sea- 
port, Boston Aquarium and National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Also has 
thorough understanding of the life 
cycle of fish feces. 
Early influences: Hooked at age 4 
when Dad took him to opening day 
at National Aquarium. 
Best Bennie: "You work with exotic 
animals from around the world every 
day, from South African sharks to 
dart frogs from the Amazon to 
Micronesian tropical fish to. . ." 
insider Secret: "The most interest- 
ing fish are the smallest. People who 
run through miss the coolest things." 
Best Day/Worst Day: "The night of 
the opening. The gala was at 7 and 
we were working on the tanks until 
then. We ran out, showered, and 
came back for the party." 
Vacation Plans: "Surfing, diving, 
snorkeling, anything on a beach." 
Dream Job: "Actually, I'm where l 
want to be right now. If I got any 
higher up, I wouldn't get to work with 
the animals." I LINDA vACCARlELLO 



»> 

derson Township resident the pre- 
mier bicycle lawyer in the country. 

"What may be most relevant 
about Steven Magas is that he's a cy- 
clist himself," says Don Burrell, the 
bicycle and pedestrian coordinator 
of OKI Regional Council of Govern- 
ments (OKI stands for Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana), a nonprofit organi- 
zation. "So Steven understands the 
law from an active eye, much bet- 
l ter than the average lawyer." 

Good thing, because even the 
; best bicyclists have the potential 
to be roadkill. Every year, about 
700 cyclists' lives are cut short, 
and several months ago, Burrell 
himself avoided that statistic: He 
was one of half a million riders who 
annually make an emergency room 
visit. On his way to work from Price 
Hill, a van hit Burrell, who has been 
cycling for more than 30 years. He 
woke up in the hospital. The police 
cited the driver. 

Frequently, police assume the cy- 
clist is at fault. That's when Magas 
comes in. His first big case came 
about a decade; ago, after a 16-year- 
old was killed on a country road in 
Clermont County, and the parents 
took the 1 8-year-old driver to court 
in a civil case. The police believed 
the driver's story, that the cyclist had 
accidentally steered into the side of 
his car. But Magas brought in Jim 
Green, a North Carolina bicycle acci- 
dent reconstruction expert, who 
demonstrated that the bicycle had 
been rear-ended and was then spun 
into the front of the car. The case 
was settled several days into its trial. 

More recently Magas has been 
looking into a case in northern Ohio. 
An experienced cyclist was killed on 
a country road. Hit by a deer, was 
the theory. "The officer didn't even 
look at the possibility of a hit and 
run, even though the cyclist had a 
left elbow injury and massive in- 
juries on his right side," says Magas. 
"You don't have to be Columbo to 
see a mirror on a passing vehicle hit- 
ting the cyclist's arm and knocking 



the cyclist to the ground." 

Witnesses also reported that a 
man in a truck stopped and asked 
several people tending to the cyclist 
if the accident was serious. Upon 
their reply, he looked shocked and 
sped away. The case has been re- 
opened, but, says Magas, "It may be 
too late to do anything." 

One of Magas 's greatest victories 
came in Trotwood, near Dayton. A 
cyclist was given a $100 ticket for 
pedaling 15 mph up a hill, slowing 
cars that wanted to move at 45 mph. 
The cyclist appealed the ticket, and 
while Magas lost the case, he won it 
on appeal, assuring cyclists around 
Ohio they would be allowed to ride 
on roads without fear of receiving 
tickets for not pedaling as fast as a 
car. 

"We have a legal right to be on 
the road," insists Magas, "just like 
horse-drawn carriages or tractors or 

"I've never 
had a case 
where the 
driver of the 
car got hurt." 

other slow-moving vehicles." But he 
is quick to admit that there's no 
shortage of careless cyclists, and he 
declines to represent them. "Regard- 
less of who is at fault, the cyclist gets 
the raw end of the deal," says 
Magas. "I've never had a case where 
a car and a bicycle interacted, and 
the driver of the car got hurt." 

But a bicyclist is probably the 
safest on the road. A bicycle path 
looks innocent enough, says Magas, 
but "you're sharing that with 5-year- 
olds, skateboarders, horses and peo- 
ple going in the other direction. 
There's a lot more congestion on a 
bike path." I GEOFF WILLIAMS 
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for Neurological Rehabilitation 



It can happen 
to any of us: 

You are facing a long 
road to recovery from a 
neurological condition, 
such as a stroke or brain 
injury — and you need the 
best in long-term medical 
care and rehabilitation. 
Where do you turn? 




Drake Center is the Tri-state facility that provides the best answer to this 
critical question. Drake offers the most complete range of rehabilitation 
and medically complex care, including neurological services. 

' Drakes Neurological Rehabilitation Program provides expert treatment 
for persons recovering from strokes, brain and spinal cord injuries, and 
neurological disorders — including multiple sclerosis, Parkinson's disease, 
and other conditions. 

* Drake's nationally recognized team of rehabilitation specialists — 
physicians, nurses, therapists, and other professionals — use individualized, 
leading-edge approaches to help patients regain their health and rebuild 
their lives. 

1 Drake Center also features state-of-the-art facilities and equipment, 
such as a warm-water Aquatic Therapy Center and outdoor therapy areas. 



HINK DRAKE CENTER FIRST. IT COULD BE THE 
REHABILITATION ANSWER FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. 




COME TO 
DRAKE'S STROKE 
AWARENESS FAIR 

May 11, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

Free health screenings 

Information: 
513-948-2544 



DRAKECente/ 

The Rehabilitation Specialists 

151 West Galbraith Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45216 
513-948-2500 
www.drakecenter.com 
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FINDINGS 





FAIR BALL 



MICHAEL FLANNERY 
CATCHES THE 
PERFECT GLOVE. 

I've got base- 
ball fever. Or 
maybe it's Softball 
fever. It's hard to 
tell. The point is, I've 
got it so bad I'm gonna buy 
a glove. It doesn't mailer thai I 
haven't played baseball since Little 
League. And it doesn't matter that I was so bad in Lit- 
tle League I got sent down to T-ball. What does matter is that I'm 
a guy. it's ball season and I want a ball glove. 

I'm also a Cincinnatian, so I know about Koch (pronounced 
Cook) Sporting Goods on fourth Street. The business has been 
in downtown Cincinnati for quite a while. In fact, Kris Koch has 
a photo from the 1905 company picnic. They first opened their 
doors in 1888. I ask if a relative started the business, and Koch 
says, "That far back, I think it would have been an ancestor. " 

Besides having a large selection of typical gloves it's also one 
of the only stores in the area to carry pro-quality gloves. You can 
buy the same glove Ken Griffey Jr. uses. And as Koch explains, 
you don't have to be as good as Junior. 

"Most guys will move up to one of these gloves because the\ 
start missing the ball so they need something to blame it on." 
What makes these gloves so special is the leather. Koch 



explains they aren't state 
of the art, they're pure luxury. 
"They break in. they form to your hand, and 
they fit like a glove should tit... like a glove." 

In any catalogue these gloves could cost as 
much as $400. But here at Koch's they run 
S169-S249. I'm not getting paid that much for 
this, so I move on. 

I head west to Dick's Sporting GOOdS on 
Glenway Avenue and ask who knows about 
baseball. The page goes out for Sales Manager 
Karl \ewkirk. Newkirk played pro baseball in 
the Cleveland Indians' farm system. 

Newkirk tells me prices 



IN CROWD 

Avoid the 
madding crowd 
in the VIP Lounge 
at Karma, on 
Jackson Street in 
Over-the-Rhine. 
To get past the 
velvet rope, flash 
a little black VIP 
card (get one 
from the owner). 
"Or, if you're a 
girl," you usually 
get in, says the 
doorman. "You 
know how it is." 



BO OK BITE 

Mighty Casey 
still strikes out in 
a new edition of 
Casey at the Bat 
(Winslow Press), 
but at least 
he does it in 
style, thanks to 
Cincinnati artist 
C.R Payne's 
illustrations. 
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HORSE SENSE 

What's a 
Kentucky Derby 
party without 
equine-themed 
invitations? 
Three Derby 
designs by local 
artists are avail- 
able at www.city 
creations.com. 



FAMILY 
MATTERS 



The 2002 Queen 
City Listings, a 
directory of 
GLBT-supportive 
businesses, is 
now available 
from www. 
qccainc.com 



CATCHING AIR 

A professional 
skateboarding 
festival is coming 
to Sawyer Point 
May 25-June 2. 
Upon approving 
the event, two 
county commis- 
sioners pro- 
fessed to being 
"totally stoked." 
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GLOVES COURTESY PETE DELKUS 
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TlFFANY&CO. 

Tiffany Roundel bracelet, $3,850. 

CINCINNATI FOUNTAIN PLACE 505 VINE STREET 513 721 2022 
TIFFANY.COM 

Cop 
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range from $20 for a beginner T- 
baU glove to $100 for their best. 
But Nevvkirk says it's not the price 
that matters — it's the size. 

"You want big floppy gloves for 
the outfielders and little gloves for 
the infielders," Nevvkirk explains. 
"The bigger the glove in the out- 
held, the better. Especially as you 
gel older. And for Softball players, 
you get a little drunker, you can't 
run as fast, you might need that 
longer glove to get to that ball you 
could have reached in the first in- 
ning that you can't in the seventh." 

The one he shows me is per- 
fect: big enough to catch a line 
drive and still plenty of room for a 
Schlitz Tallboy. 

When you buy one of these 
gloves, it's not readj to use. It's 
gotta be oiled, it's gotta be softened, 
it's gotta be formed — it's gotta be 
broken in. I ask about the best way 
to break one in. Newkirk says, 
"Soak it in lidge Blue Shaving Gel." 

"Blue Kdge Shaving Gel?" 

"Yep. Not the green. It's gotta 
be the blue. I've seen guys use; the 
green, and it's not very pretty." 

I couldn't have stopped my next 
question if I tried. "Do you recom- 
mend a single- or double-edged 
blade with that?" 

Newkirk didn't blink. "Around 
here we don't recommend blades, 
especially during Softball season. 
I've seen those guys. They drink." 

I live on the west side, and 
what he says makes sense. I'm 
also happy to report that I walked 
out of there u ith the biggest, bad- 
dest ball glove Cincinnati Maga- 
zine could afford. And next month, 
I'll be shopping for shaving cream. 
The blue variety, of course. 

FOUND 

Koch Sporting Goods, 131 W 

Fourth St., downtown, 621-2352; 
Dick's Sporting Goods, 5555 
Glenway Ave., Western Hills, 
347-7570. 



BACK AND FORTH 




KITCHEN MBA 



AMY TOBIN USES HER K 
TO COOK UP MORE THAN 

Procter & Gamble cooked up its cooking 
school, Culinary Sol, as an experiment in 
food marketing. But when the company 
sold off its food divisions, it also peeled out 
of the Rookwood Commons facility, selling it 
to its director, Amy Tobin. With 30 part-time 
staffers and 30 instructors on call, Tobin 
wants to whip Culinary Sol into the region's 
premier cooking school. | KITTY morgan 

You're going to concentrate on corpo- 
rate events? At a cooking school? it's a 
hot, hot trend—using the cooking environ- 
ment as a way to focus on team building 
and team dynamics. If you feel you've got a 
lack of continuity in your team, you can en- 
hance that by having people cook together. 
We've got a number of businesses coming 
in for this reason. 

So learning, say, to saute together 
might be a new corporate manage- 
ment strategy. I think corporations are al- 
ways looking for something new and differ- 
ent, and right now, anything nesting is very 
big. Some people might prefer it over a 
ropes course. Not as scary. 

There are a couple of ways to do this. 
Some corporations might prefer to simply 
bring their employees in to cook and gain a 
sense of camaraderie. Most groups coming 
in are coming for that convivial atmosphere. 
Where I'm trying to increase the business is 
by offering [sessions] where there is a facil- 
itator, and the employees do team-building 
exercises along with the cooking. This facil- 
ity is set up for that. You can do Power Point 
presentations in the amphitheater— the 
multimedia facet is really terrific. 

But for people who never cook— can't 
the pressure be intense? My staff is in- 
credibly welcoming. They're kind, not con- 
descending. And we don't worry about mis- 
takes here. We want people to become 
more comfortable in their kitchens. Any- 
body can be taught to cook— we teach 
preschoolers, young singles, married cou- 
ples. Men of a certain age— those who've 
retired— are fearless. There are no de- 



TCHEN AT CULINARY SOL 
DINNER FOR EIGHT. 

mands, no expectations. There's wine flow- 
ing, there's staff attending to your every 
need. You can't mess up. 

Not like real life. We make sure this is en- 
tertainment, really. But then you can go 
home with some skills. One gentleman 
gave a party here, and the guests learned 
to make creme brulee. He saw that skill as 
the party favor, something the guests could 
take home. 

What else are people taking home? 

Sushi is hotter and hotter. When people re- 
alize they can make it at home, they are. 
Italian is always hot. But what people are 
really clamoring about is seafood— not only 
cooking but buying, preparing, storing it. 



But are your students really willing to 
cut up a whole fish? we once did a fish 
stock— all the carcass, bones and head. I 
realized quickly that we will never make 
that stock again. Then there was the lobster 
that wouldn't die. That was really tough on 
several people. Let's just say people prefer 
not to know where their food comes from. 

Too much real life? Though we are offer- 
ing a butchery class— they'll cut up a whole 
lamb. But those [participants] are ad- 
vanced. 
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Dr. Mark Mandell-Brown, who specializes in facial plastic 
surgery, welcomes Dr. Leonard Singer, who will specialize 
in breast augmentation, liposuction and tummy tucks at 
the Mandell-Brown Plastic Surgery Center. 

Dr. Mark Mandell-Brown is one of only 
500 physicians in the country with 
double board certification in facial plastic 
surgery and head and neck surgery. He 
is director of the Mandell-Brown Plastic 
Surgery Center located in Montgomery. 
He has published extensively on medical 
articles on facial plastic surgery and 
recently published a book chapter on soft 
tissue injuries of the face. 

Dr. Leonard Singer is a board-certified 
plastic surgeon. He is director of plastic 
surgery at the Jewish Hospital Kenwood. 
He has lectured and taught plastic 
surgery throughout the world. 

Both of these respected physicians have 
joined together to provide the highest 
quality specialty care in plastic surgery. 
With Dr. Mandell-Brown specializing in 
facial plastic surgery and Dr. Singer 
specializing in body plastic surgery, they 
offer unique expertise to the Cincinnati 
area. 

Both physicians agreed to answer fre- 
quently asked questions concerning plas- 
tic surgery. Further questions can be 
directed to: The Plastic Surgery Experts, 
10735 Montgomery Rd, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45242 or email: Mandellbrown@aol.com 
or bajadoc2(ft , yahoo.com. 



ASK THE EXPERTS 

The Plastic Surgery Experts 



QUESTIONS TO DR. SINGER: 

Q: After having 3 children, my breasts look saggy 
and old. I'd like to have enlargement, but I'm 
concerned about the reaction I'll get from my 
friends and family. -Mrs.J.T., Westwood 

A: Most of our patients simply want to look 
normal and natural. They want their clothing and 
swimsuits to fit equally well on top as elsewhere. 
They're not interested in appearing provocative 
or making a statement. 

Q: I've read about different incisions and surgical 
approaches for breast augmentation. What 
approach do you favor? 

~ Vicky 5., Hyde Park 

A: There are four possible access incisions: 
1 .The most common, and in my opinion the best, 
is in or near the fold under the breast. Because 
the surgeon gets great visibility through this, the 
surgical risks are lowest. The scar is well hidden 
and at a year is usually barely visible. 

2. Through the nipple. Slightly less visible, but 
greater risk of infection and decreased nipple 
sensation. 

3. Through the underarm. Usually an invisible scar, 
but if not, the patients are uncomfortable wearing 
sleeveless tops or swimsuits. Higher risks of poor 
implant position, as the implant can often be 
positioned too high. 

4. Through the belly button. Not yet ready 
for prime time. This is a new technique being 
developed for one small incision and the implants 
are placed endoscopically through the navel. 

Q: I work at a computer and telephone. How 
quickly can I return to work after breast surgery? 

Susan H., Covington 

A: Most patients feel comfortable returning to 
work between 4 to 7 days after the surgery. If your 
job requires heavy lifting, you should plan for a 
longer recovery. Discuss this issue with your 
board-certified plastic surgeon at the time of the 
consultation. 



QUESTIONS TO DR. MANDELL-BROWN: 

Q: Why is everyone making a fuss about Botox? 
What is so great about it and does it really work? 
My friends told me about BOTOX PARTIES— is 
that a good idea? -J.T., Westchester 

A: Botox is a fabulous treatment option that 
plastic surgeons now have available to erase 
facial wrinkles. Prepared from botulinum toxin, 
the treatment paralyzes the nerve endings and 
eliminates the forehead furrows and crows feet 
around the eyes. We have had success with our 
patients who get the side benefit of eliminating 
migraine headaches. Imagine-no forehead 
wrinkles and no headaches. Once mixed, the 
physician should utilize the Botox within 4 
hours. Be sure to ask your plastic surgeon when 
they mixed the vial. If it was even the day 
before — go elsewhere. The great thing about 
botox is no down time. It is a quick fix to elimi- 
nate unwanted expression lines. We find that 
Botox lasts 2 to 6 months. 

Botox parties are being publicized. The Botox 
vial is not inexpensive so by having a party with 
multiple patients, the cost can be shared. 
However, the Botox injections can be painful. 
We believe that Botox should be injected in the 
privacy of a plastic surgeon's office. After all, it is 
not TUPPERWARE. In our office we have anes- 
thetics available to reduce the pain. We prefer to 
have a BOTOX DAY — where several patients are 
scheduled to share the vial, thereby reducing 
the patient costs. 

Q: I have been considering eyelid surgery. How 
much time should I take off work? My upper 
eyelids are so droopy that I have a difficult time 
putting on eyelid makeup? Is it expensive? 

-G.H., Ft. Thomas 

A: Upper eyelid surgery eliminates the excess 
skin draping over the eyelid. The surgery takes 
about 1 hour. Recovery varies but most of our 
patients can return to a desk job in 3 to 4 days. 
The surgery costs $1500 to $2200 in theTristate 
area. 






BEFORE 









AFTER 







Before Botox 



After Botox 



This patient had upper & lower eyelid surgery, plus a browlift, by Dr. Mandell-Brown 



THE PLASTIC SURGERY EXPERTS 



AT THE 



Mandell-Brown 

PLASTIC SURGERY CENTER 



513.984.4700 
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We advertise in Cincinnati Magazine... it works for us 



Since opening Daveed's at 934 in September 1999, we knew we had 
to advertise in an upscale venue in order to attract an audience who 
would appreciate what we are bringing to Cincinnati. 

Our guests walk in the door constantly and say we have been reading 
about you this past year in Cincinnati Magazine and cannot wait to 
experience Daveed's wonderful cuisine. 

It has been evident how effective your publication is and we look 
forward to a long and lasting relationship with Cincinnati Magazine. 

otFlmid <Sf [ is Cook Uxobxietoxs — 0<fi««<I!e at 834 
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Monday - Friday - 4:00 pm to 11:00 pm 
Saturday & Sunday - 12:00 pm to 11:00 pm 

Sorry, no admission after 9:30 pm 



Co-Sponsored by: 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati Post 
Iniiniti of Cincinnati & Verizon Wireless 



Directions: 
I-71-Exit 28 (Route 48) 
South on Route 48 (1.5 miles) 




A Presentation of the Home Builders Association of Greater Cincinnati 
Visit us on the web at www.homearama.ee 



EDITED BY KATHLEEN DOAN 
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Stage 
Fright 

ART SMART | BACKSTAGE AND 
UNDERGROUND AT MUSIC HALL 



I knew my backstage tour of Music Hall was 
going to live up to expectations when, after 
only 10 minutes, I found myself standing in 
a catacomb eight feet beneath the audito- 
rium. Discarded props and dust-covered 
steamer trunks lined the dim corridor. 
Cincinnati Opera Production Director Glenn 
Plott pointed his flashlight up a darkened 
passageway where the cement floor 
faded to dirt and began to tell a ghost 
story. 

It happened one Saturday, when CO 
Production Administrator Tom Young 
dropped by the hall with his 3-year-old son, 
Charlie. They were sitting In the empty au- 
ditorium when, Plott says, Charlie began 
talking to someone. When his dad asked 
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TOURS DU JOUR 



GE TTING , YO U R ( 



SEE THE SIGHTS Sneak a peek at Greater Cincinnati's ar- 
chitectural treasures on these tours: 

• Museum Center's Heritage Tour series features Backstage at the 
Theaters Thurs, May 2. Participants will go behind the scenes at 
Music Hall, the Taft Theatre, Playhouse in the Park and the Aronoff 
Performing Arts Center, call 287-7031 for details. 

• Volunteer Cincinnati conducts tours of City Hall. For more infor- 
mation and to schedule, call 352-3636. 

• Free tours of Union Terminal are offered every Sat at noon, 1,2 
and 3 pm; Sun at 1, 2 and 3 pm. Meet in the rotunda and look for 
a guide holding a Union Terminal Tours sign. 
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MUSIC HALL: THE BOOK Part of the celebration 
surrounding Music Hall's 100th birthday in 1978 was a 
book, Cincinnati's Music Hall, written by UC professors 
Zane Miller and George F. Roth, with photos by Sandy un- 
derwood. The book contains a capsule history of the city 
and the part Music Hall played as an important site for all 
kinds of events, in addition to the concerts and operas we 
normally associate with it. it also contains a fascinating 
chapter on the building of the hall, complete with historical 
photos and blueprints. The book is now out of print, but 
can be found at local libraries. 
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The first thing to know about Cowgirls, 
Ensemble Theatre's production this 
month, is that it takes a wagonioad of 
talent to pull off the three main female 
roles. There are a lot of missteps, hilarity 
and amazing music making when the 
Cog Hill Chamber Trio is mistakenly 
booked into a country music palace. 
Tickets: adults S28, students/seniors 
S25, children under 12 $12. Wed-Sat 8 
pm, Sun (and final Sat) 2 pm. Ensemble 
Theatre, 1127 vine St., Over-the-Rhine, 

421-3555. [MAY 1-19] 

, best of , 
the month 

Nearly 50 area artists will demonstrate 
their crafts and sell their creations at 
the Clay Alliance Spring Fair in Mt. 
Adams. Expect a range of styles and 
prices as well as a variety of artistic and 
utilitarian objects. They'll be spread 
around the grounds of the Rookwood 
Pottery Bistro. Sat 11-5, rain or shine. 
1077 Celestial St., Mt. Adams, 936-8763, 
www.clayalliance.org. [MAY 4] 

How many cantors does it take to 
counter three tenors? Rockdale Temple 
and Women of Reform Judaism will pro- 
vide the answer this month when they 
present From Bimah...to Broadway. 
The concert will feature five well-known 
Reform cantors from around the coun- 
try. Tickets: $20. Sun 7 pm. Rockdale 
Temple, 8501 Ridge Rd., Amberley Vil- 
lage, 891-9900. [MAY 5] 

Get the dirt on one of the biggest res- 
toration projects in recent memory in 
"One Hundred Years of Dust: The 
Restoration of the Covington cathe- 
dral." Hear from art conservator Bill 
Wiebold how much of the inside was 
taken apart and put back together or re- 
placed last year. Tickets: $20, including 
boxed lunch. Friday noon. Mercantile 
Library, 414 Walnut St., downtown, 241- 
0340, ext. 30. [MAY 17] 

it takes a lot of skill to soar in a sailplane 
for three to five hours. Come see the 
best pilots attempt it as they race 
against each other in the three-day 
Wright Memorial Glider Meet. The 
event is sponsored by the Caesar's 
Creek Soaring Club and takes place near 
Waynesville. For directions and details, 
call 932-SOAR or check www.wright 
designs.com/ccsc. [MAY 25-27] 
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whom he was speaking to, Charlie 
pointed toward the stage and answered, 
"The man sitting down there." There 
was no man in sight, and since Charlie 
wasn't inclined to make up imaginary 
people, a spooked Tom and Charlie cut 
short their visit. 

It's the kind of spectral experience I 
could easily believe as Plott, CO Direc- 
tor of Public Relations Julie Maslov and 
I passed through the 19th-century Elm 
Street carriage entrance on our way to 
the north wing. Although steel doors 
block outside access, the carriageway 
inside is still intact with its arched 
entryway and fire escape-like steps 
leading to the first floor and balcony. 
An identical carriage entrance can be 
found alongside the south wing. 

For the more than three decades 
I've been going to Music Hall, I've had 
this romantic notion of what its back- 
stage nooks and crannies, attic spaces 
and underground labyrinth must look 
like. The vastness of the place has al- 
ways fueled my imagination, as has the 
realization that it has anchored the 
west side of Over-the-Rhine for almost 
125 years. My musings also have been 
heavily influenced by The Phantom of 
the Opera (the musical and the 1943 
film version). So when Maslov ex- 
tended the invitation to get beyond the 
stage, I cleared the calendar. 

Let me say up front I saw no 
cloaked and disfigured musician roam- 
ing Music Hall's subterranean passage- 
ways. Nor did I hear the cries of a so- 
prano being held against her will. 

There were a number of times I felt 
as if I were stepping from the 21st cen- 
tury back through the 20th to the late 
1870s when the auditorium and two 
wings were built. Although a great deal 
of the complex has been remodeled nu- 
merous times, there are still places that 
remain untouched, even unfinished. 

To illustrate, Plott directed us down 
a tunnel toward the Central Parkway 
side of the basement, directly beneath 
the stage. At several points along the 
way, ancient entryways revealed par- 
tially excavated niches. I also saw a 
number of thick metal doors with 
heavy bar deadbolts worthy of Dr. 



Frankenstein's laboratory. I asked to 
see what was behind them but didn't 
push it when Plott smiled and said I 
wouldn't be allowed to leave if he 
showed me. He was kidding... I think. 

I never imagined that much of the 
two-level basement area below the hall 
and wings would contain such a fan- 
tastic maze of large air ducts and pipes, 
making many areas resemble the hull 
of an ocean liner. Or the endless num- 
ber of aforementioned trunks scattered 
everywhere. But not all of the surprises 
were below ground. 

What is now the opera's carpenter 
and paint shops in the north wing was 
part of a huge arena 50 years ago that 
hosted wrestling and boxing matches 
and seated 6,000 people! As we 
climbed up to the steel grid ceiling 
above the paint shop, I was promised 
another surprise on the other side. 
That meant walking across the open 
grid, about 30 feet above the shop floor, 
which I quickly did, eyes forward. 

It was worth it to see what is defi- 
nitely Music Hall's most bizarre remnant 
of the past: an enclosed wooden shoot- 
ing gallery along the Elm Street wall. 
Current occupants know little about who 
built it, when or why, but it is believed to 
be the creation of stagehands. A yel- 
lowed target near the door proved that 

There are still 
places that remain 
untouched, 
even unfinished. 

someone was a pretty good shot. 

Toward the end of our tour, I asked 
about the attic space above the aud- 
itorium. Plott explained that I would 
have to climb a 40-foot ladder in a 
closet off the gallery lobby. A series of 
wooden planks would then be the only 
path out to the hydraulics of the chan- 
delier and other electrical equipment 
housed near the roof. A false step 
could send me plunging through the 
ornate plaster ceiling. I decided I'd 
seen enough. I KATHLEEN DOANE 
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Get up early and 
run with the swine: 
the fourth annual 
Flying Pig 
Marathon leaves 
the starting blocks 
today at 6:30 a.m. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



This is the last 
week to catch 
Theresa Hackett's 
Mermaid Love at 
Linda Schwartz 
Gallery 



ART GALLERIES 



Bloomington native 
Joshua Bell foins 
the Cincinnati 
Symphony for 
Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto in 0 
Major. Also on the 
program, a work by 
Estonian Arvo Part. 



Contemporary 
Dance Theatres 

Performance & 
Time Arts series, 
which features 
experimental 
dance works, 
winds up its sea- 
son tonight. 

OPERA & DANCE 



Add a little culture 
to your brown bag 
(no, not yogurt). 
Visit Christ Church 
Cathedral's Music 
Live With Lunch. 
Today's special: 
Coriolanus 
Wind Quintet 

MUSIC 



it may only be the 
lusty month of 
May, but June is 
bustin' out all over 
as Cincinnati Music 
Theatre brings 
Carousel to 
the Aronoff. 




r engines 
tucky 
ay's Short 
Track Special, it's 
the season opener. 
«< 



THEATER 




John Hancock 
Champions on 

ice glide into 
the Firstar Center 
tonight 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



Cincinnati Shake- 
speare Festival's 
The Beard of Avon 

attempts to deter- 
mine if the Bard 
was more truly a 
beard 



join the Pooch 
Parade at French 
Park. Leash laws 
will be strictly 
enforced. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 
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Tonight's Jubilee 
Dance at Swifton 
Commons offers 
a clean and sober 
evening of 
contemporary 
gospel music. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



Tonight May 
Festival features 
Beethoven's Christ 
on the Mount of 
Olives. Bernstein's 
Kaddish and 
Jonathan Bruce 
Brown's Legacy of 
Vision: Martin 
Luther King 

MUSIC 



how does your gar- 
den grow? Maybe 
a lot better with 
plants, herbs and 
hostas from the 
Civic Garden Cen- 
ters Plant Sale 



SPECIAL EVENTS 



OPENING 
NIGHT 

Jo's and Charlie's 
mutual fascination 
with the bawdy 
Mae west develops 
into a relationship 
in Dirty Blonde. 

THEATER 



At least 18 homes 
in Springboro were 
stops on the 
Underground Rail- 
road. This week- 
end, follow the 
drinking gourd to 
Springboro's 
Freedom Festival. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 



Don't forget the 
sunscreen: Coney 
Island's Sunlight 
Pool opens for the 
season today 



what Beehive did 
for girl groups, For- 
ever Plaid does for 
the boys. Get your 
shot of nostalgic 
music from Mad 
Anthony Theater 
Company. 



THEATER 



Explore the science 
behind boogers, 
belches and farts at 
Grossology, which 
visits Museum Cen- 
ter through Septem- 
ber. Fun for the 
whole family (unless 
you're squeamish)! 

MUSEUMS 




Tonight's giveaway 
at Cinergy: a John- 
ny Bench Bobble 
Head to the first 
10.000 fans. 
Tonight's oppo- 
nent: The Braves 
First pitch is 7:10; 

call 381 -REDS 
for tickets. 



CONTACT INFORMATION 



:T PRICES AND A DESCRIPTION FOR EACH OF THE EVENTS AF 
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PREMIERE PLUMBING 
HAS FOUND A HOME IN THE 
TRI-STATE AREA 

Thousands of beautiful homes, in fact. 
Made all the more beautiful by the 
Moeves Premiere Plumbing touch. 
Whether you're remodeling or just need 
premiere service, call us for a free estimate. 



m 



MOEVES 

f 1 1 M I E R { PLUMBING 



9400 LeSaint Drive Fairfield, Ohio 45014 
$13/814-1470 Fax 513/874-1265 
email lmoeves>'moeveiplumbin^.com 



Psychic 
Visions 



TAROT CARDS CRYSTAL READINGS 



Call for an appointment • Open 7 days 
3126 Dixie Hwy - Erlanger. KY 



M.J. Nursing 
Registry, Inc. 

home care 

"A Unique Home Care Provider" 

• Guaranteed coverage for round the clock services 

• Medicare/Medicaid certified 

• 100% nurse-owned, nurse-operated 
company, w hich allows us to make client care 
PUR FIRST PRIORITY. 

513-9611000 

www.mjnursing.com 



special events 

SPEAKING OF SUCCESS 

May 1: The Walnut Hills High School Alumni 
Foundation's lecture series presents Grammy 
winner Dr. Frank Benjamin Foster ill. Tickets: 
S15-S25. wed 7:30. Walnut Hills High School, 
3250 Victory Pkwy, Walnut Hills, 569-5582. 
CINCINNATI FLYING PIG MARATHON 

May 3-5: A weekend of activities capped by 
the fourth annual Flying Pig. The race starts 
at 6:30 am Sun. For information, call 721-PIGS 
or visit www.flyingpigmarathon.com. 

CIVIL WAR DAYS RE-ENACTMENT 

May 4 & 5: Experience the life of a Civil War 
soldier as he drills and makes camp. Tickets: 
S3-S5. Sat & Sun noon-5. Heritage Museum 
at Sharon Woods, Sharonville, 563-9484. 

PLANT, HERB & HOSTA SALE 

May 4: A wide selection of herbs, hosta, 
perennials, specialty plants, garden tools and 
supplies. Sat 9 am-2 pm. Civic Garden Cen- 
ter, 271 5 Reading Rd., Avondale, 221-0981 . 

DESIGN CONSORTIUM DERBY PARTY 

May 4: Benefits Behringer-Crawford Mu- 
seum and Jewish Hospital Women's Auxiliary. 
Tickets: $75. Sat 4-9 pm. Amos Shinkle Man- 
sion, 2755 Mansion Place, Crestview Hills, 
(859)331-5300. 

TRI-STATE ANTIQUE MARKET 

May 5: Indoor /outdoor antique- and vintage- 
only market. Admission: $2.50. Sun 7 am-3 
pm. Lawrenceburg Fairgrounds, Lawrence- 
burg, (800) 322-8198. 

FARM BABIES AND HERB SALE 

May 4 & 5: Meet baby animals and see farm 
demonstrations. Tickets: adults $5, children 
under 12 $1, Nature Center Members free. 
Sat 10-5, Sun noon-5. Long Branch Farm, 
6926 Gaynor Rd., Goshen, 722-1038. 

SHORT TRACK SPECIAL 

May 10: The USAC National Midget Car Se- 
ries, ARCA Lincoln Welders Truck Series and 
Region C Baby Grand Series in a day of short 
track action. Tickets: $25. Fri 8 pm. Kentucky 
Speedway, Sparta, (888) 652-RACE. 

BUTTERFLY SHOW 2002 

May 10-27: Butterflies fly throughout the 
conservatory. Tickets: $5. Seven days 10-5. 
Krohn Conservatory, 1501 Eden Park Dr., wal- 
nut Hills, 352-4080. 

APPALACHIAN FESTIVAL 

May 10-12: Celebrate Appalachian culture 
through music, crafts, food, storytelling and 
dancing. Tickets: adults $6, seniors $3, chil- 
dren $1 . Parking $3. Coney island, 6201 Kel- 
logg Ave., Anderson Twp., 251-3378. 

CHAMPIONS ON ICE 

May 12: Championship figure skaters Sarah 
Hughes, Michelle Kwan, Elvis Stojko and 
more. Tickets: S46-S66. Sun 7 pm. Firstar 
Center, 100 Broadway, downtown, 562-4949. 

DUVENECK MEMORIAL ART SHOW 

May 12: Original works by regional artists 
in four categories: painting, sculpture, graph- 
ics and fine crafts. Sponsored by the North- 
ern Kentucky Heritage League. Sun noon-5 
(rain date May 19). George Rogers Clark 
Park, Riverside Drive, Covington, (859) 581- 
0165. 

SECOND SUNDAY ANTIQUES MARKETPLACE 

May 12: The antiques have moved back out- 
side. Sun 9-3. Sixth Street promenade, Cov- 
ington, (859) 341-3390. 
JUBILEE DANCE 

May 17: A smoke-free, alcohol-free evening 
of contemporary gospel music and dancing 
for the over-21 crowd. Tickets: $12.50. Fri 9 



pm-1 am. Swifton Commons, 7030 Reading 
Rd„ Roselawn, 541-7651. 

FREEDOM FESTIVAL 2002 

May 18: Celebrate Springboro's Under- 
ground Railroad history with a weekend of 
re-enactments. Sat 8i Sun 11-8. Springboro 
Historic District, Springboro, (937) 748-0074. 

GREAT MIAMI ARTS JAM 

May 19: A variety of workshops and per- 
formances by the Great Miami Youth Sym- 
phony and the Hamilton-Fairfield Symphony 
Chamber Orchestra and Chorus. Sun noon-4. 
Fitton Center for Creative Arts, 101 S. Monu- 
ment Ave., Hamilton, 896-1418. 

HARVEYSBURG FREE BLACK 

SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE 

May 19: Annual Spring open house of the 
Free Black School Museum. Sun 2 pm-4 pm. 
North Street, Harveysburg, (513) 897-6195. 

POOCH PARADE AND PICNIC 

May 19: A crazy canine adventure featuring 
a parade and interactive contests for four- 
legged participants. Sun noon-3. French Park, 
3012 Section Rd., Amberley Village, 352-4080. 

WYOMING ART SHOW 

May 19: Juried open-air show featuring 120 
artists. Sun 1 1-5. Wyoming Civic Center, 100 
Worthington Ave., Wyoming, 821-5423. 

LITERARY LUNCH 

May 22: The Mercantile Library and Cincin- 
nati Shakespeare Festival team up for a lec- 
ture focusing on The Beard of Avon. Tickets: 
nonmembers $5, members free. Mercantile 
Library, 414 walnut St., downtown, 621-0717. 

BARROWS CONSERVATION LECTURE SERIES 
May 23: Terri Roth, VP of Animal Sciences 
and Conservation at the Zoo, talks about her 
work with the Sumatran Rhino. Tickets: non- 
members $9, members $7, students/volun- 
teers $6. Thurs 7:30. Cincinnati Zoo, 3400 
Vine St., Avondale, 281-4701. 

DON'T YOU START ME TALKING OR 

I'LL TELL YOU EVERYTHING I KNOW 

May 24: Playwright and actor John O'Neal 
brings to life Junebug Jabbo Jones, a comic 
and insightful folk character. Tickets: $16. Fri 
7:30. Jarson-Kaplan Theater, Aronoff Center, 
650 Walnut St., downtown, 241-7469. 

TASTE OF CINCINNATI 

May 25-27: A three-day food and entertain- 
ment extravaganza, featuring 40 Greater 
Cincinnati restaurants and four music stages. 
Sat 8. Sun noon-midnight, Mon noon-9. Call 
579-3197 for more information. 

SUMMERFAIR 

May 31-June 2: More than 300 fine artists 
and craftspeople exhibiting and selling their 
works. Tickets: adults $7, children under 12 
free. Fri 2-8, Sat 10-8, Sun 10-5. Coney is- 
land, Kellogg Ave and I-275, 531-0050. 

art galleries 

COHEN GALLERY 

May 3-10: Graphic design by Brian Faust, 
Jackie Portisch and Joseph Yoo; fiber art by 
Bethany Amlung and ceramics by Mary 
Elfers. Opening reception Fri, May 3, 6-8 pm. 
Hours: Mon-Fri 10-4. Closed during univer- 
sity holidays. Cohen Building, Xavier univer- 
sity, Avondale, 745-3811. 
DESIGN CONSORTIUM GALLERY 

Thru May 8: Still lifes by Brian Jones. 
May 10-June 5: Charles Hall's glass works; 
figurative and landscape paintings by Thomas 
Rush. Opening reception Fri, May 10 6-9 pm. 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-5:30. 2012 Madison Rd., 
Hyde Park, 321-1800. 
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GIFTS 
JEWELRY 
ANTIQUES 



ERIE 



HYDE 

PARK SQUARE 
533-D04Z 



FITTON CENTER FOR CREATIVE ARTS 

Thru May 4: Greater Hamilton Art Exhibition. 
Competitive exhibition featuring artists in all 
media who live within 50 miles of Hamilton. 
May 13-June 15: Heaven and Earth. Ed 
Montgomery's airbrushed figurative draw- 
ings. Reception Sun, May 26, 3:30-5:30. 
Hours: Mon-Thurs 9-8, Fri 9-5, Sat 9-noon, 
Sun 1-4. 101 S. Monument Ave., Hamilton, 
863-8873. 

MALTON GALLERY 

May 18-June 8: New Horizons. New land- 
scape paintings by Cheryl Derrick, Claudette 
Graumlich and Kevin Muente. Opening 




reception Sat, May 18, 4-6 pm. 
Hours: Tues-Fri 11-5, Sat noon-5. 2703 Ob- 
servatory Ave., Hyde Park, 321-8614. 
MILLER GALLERY 

May 3-25: Paintings by Amy Giust; art glass 
by Michael Kraatz and Susan Russell. Open- 
ing reception Fri, May 3, 6-8 pm. 
Hours: Tues-Sat 10-5:30. 2715 Erie Ave., 
Hyde Park, 321-8614. 
LINDA SCHWARTZ GALLERY 

Thru May 11: Mermaid Love. Theresa Hack- 
ett's abstracted images, in the project room, 
TODT's industrial Animals. 
May 18-June 22: Tarrence Corbin's paint- 
ings, in the Project Room, Alice Weston. 
Opening reception Fri, May 17, 6-8. 
Hours: Tues-Fri 10-5, Sat 10-4 and by ap- 
pointment. 315 W. Fourth St., downtown, 
241-4202. 



baret 



tyle 



BACKSTAGE 

STAGE PRODUCER 
LYLE BENJAMIN 



Lyle Benjamin, a 40-yoar-old 
African- American man with a 
gloaming bald head, is easy to spot, 
among the Saturday night crowd 
occupying the upstairs cabaret at 
Carol's on Main. 

Benjamin, the producing direc- 
tor of Queen City Off Broadway, 
moves from one spot to another in 
the cozy, very red room — an elon- 
gated half circle of cushy, faded 
booths facing an illuminated 
bar — greeting customers, taking 
money and chatting with the light 
and sound technician. The size of 
the room reminds him of his days 
in the Big Apple. "1 worked in New 
York City for a long time, and they 
have a lot of spaces an actor can 
rent [for] a showcase or one-act 
play," said the Last Coast trans- 
plant who fell in love with Carol's 
cabaret space after attending the 
cast party for Love! Valour! Com- 
passion! in 1999. 

"I didn't even know this place 



existed." he explains. "I walk up- 
stairs and I'm like 'Look at this 
room! No one uses this for any- 
thing?' That inspired me to say, 
'OK, let me try to do something 
with this place.'" Last October, that 
"something" became Queen City 
Off Broadway. 

Billed as "theater cafe," shows 
open with a 20-minute set by a 
local singer followed by a one-act 
or full-length play. This month the 
company will tackle the tale of ju- 
rors charged with deciding the fate 
of one man in Twelve Angry Men. 

Benjamin hopes the company 
will be a springboard for other en- 
tertainment ventures in Cincinnati, 
including a theatre series that per- 
forms only Pulitzer Prize-winning 
plays. I AIESHA D. LITTLE 

Twelve Angry Men runs May 3 & 4, 10& 11 
and 17 & 18 at upstairs at Carol's, 825 
Main St. Tickets: S15, students/seniors S12. 
Call 681-2043 for times and reservations. 




JAY STRONG WATER 

Jewels For The Home 

Tr u n k Showing 

May 2nd & 3rd 



1 □ A.M. TO B P.M. 

To all the Mothers 
of the World 



Happy Mother's Day! 



JEROME VIEH/GOGO PHOTO PHOTO 
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This is the day the 



playground came to me. 



And my sister followed 



all my rules. 



And my mom just never 



stopped smiling. 



This is the day we all got to 



forget I was sick. 





STUDIO SAN GIUSEPPE 

Thru May 6: Exhibition ofMSJ student Art. 
Hours: Mort-Fri 10 am-5 pm, Sat & Sun 1:30- 
4:30 pm. Dorothy Meyer Ziv Art Building, Col- 
lege of Mount St. Joseph, Delhi and Neeb 
roads, Delhi, 244-4314. 

SUZANNA TERRILL GALLERY 

May 4-31: Marlene Steele: Skinny Dipping. 
Opening reception Sat, May 4, 1-6 pm. 
Hours: wed-Sat 1-6 pm. Final Fridays 1-9 
pm. 1315 Main St., Over-the-Rhine, 665-4500. 

WESTON ART GALLERY 

Thru June 8: Michael Scott: The Diaries of 
Little Red Hen. 

Thru June 8: Anthony Luensman: Irato. A 
sound installation inspired by the Weston Art 
Gallery's upper exhibition space. 
Thru June 8: Fred Ellenberger: Site-Specific 
Installation. Ellenberger covers 18 window- 
wall light boxes on the northwest facade 
of the Aronoff Center with translucent 
vinyl. 

Hours: Tues-Sat 10-5:30, until 8 pm per- 
formance nights; Sun noon-5, until 7 pm per- 
formance nights. Aronoff Center for the Arts, 
650 walnut St., downtown, 977-4165. 

museums 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM 

Thru Spring 2003: Museum Within a Mu- 
seum. Works from the Taft at CAM. 
Thru June 9: Egypt in the Age of Pyramids. 
The best of the Egyptian old Kingdom. 
May 18-Aug 18: New Acquisitions From the 
Prints and Drawings Collections. 
Hours: Tues, Thurs, Fri 11-5, Wed 11-9, Sat 
10-5, Sun noon-6. Tour groups only Tues-Fri 
9-11. Admission: adults $5, seniors/college 
students S4, free to members and children 
under 17, free on Sat. Gift shop. 953 Eden 
Park Dr., Walnut Hills, 721 -ARTS (2787). 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM CENTER 

Thru May 5: Mostly Music. Explore the art 
and science behind music. 
May 25-Sept 1: Grossology. Inspired by the 
best-selling book, this exhibition features in- 
teractive games and experiences that teach 
the science of the human body's biology. 
Thru May 12: The Endurance: Shackleton's 
Legendary Antarctic Expedition. 
Robert D. Lindner Family OMNIMAX 
Thru Jun 7: Shackleton's Antarctic Adven- 
ture. Tickets: adults $6.75, children (3-12) 
S4.75. Call for show times. Open daily. 
Cincinnati History Museum: Permanent ex- 
hibits: Cincinnati: Settlement to 1860; Cincin- 
nati Goes to War: A Community Responds to 
World War ll and Cincinnati in Motion. 
Cincinnati Historical society Library: Mon- 
Fri noon-5, Sat 10-5. 287-7030. 
Museum of Natural History & Science: Ex- 
hibits cover natural history, ice Cave exhibit 
and Cavern: A World Without Light exhibit. 
Cinergy Children's Museum: Interactive fa- 
cility with exhibits for children of all ages and 
their adult companions. 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-6. Admission: 
adults S6.75 for one museum; children 3-12 
S4.75 for one museum; children 1-2 S3. 75 for 
all museums and traveling exhibits for one 
day; children under 1 free. Museum Center, 
1301 Western Ave., West End, 287-7000. 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER 

Thru June 9: Sprawl. Spotlights the work of 
artists who create all-encompassing and de- 
liberately chaotic environments from a vari- 
ety of fine art and found materials. 
Ongoing: Sketches of previous work of Zaha 



Hadid, architect for CACs new museum. 
Hours: Mon-Sat 10-6, Sun noon-5. Admis- 
sion: adults $3.50, seniors/students $2, chil- 
dren under 12 free, Mon free. 1 15 E. Fifth St., 
downtown, 721-0390. 
TAFT MUSEUM OF ART 

Take the Taft to Town Hotline 241-0343. 

music 

CINCINNATI B0YCH0IR 

May 10: Hymn 2002. An alumni ensemble 
joins the tour, resident and training choirs in 
a selection of sacred music and hymns. Tick- 
ets: adults $8, students/seniors $5. Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Fourth and Madison 
streets, Covington, 396-7664. 

CINCINNATI COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA 
May 4: A program of Strauss, Hindemith and 
Elgar. Sat 7:30 pm. Church of the Saviour 
United Methodist, 8005 Pfeiffer Rd„ Mont- 
gomery, 791-7815. 

CINCINNATI POPS ORCHESTRA 

May 31-June 2: Hot Latin Nights. Arturo 
Sandoval joins the Pops, Ballet Espahol and 
salsa dance champion Alec Lazo. Tickets: 
$16.50-563. Fri & Sat 8 pm, Sun 7 pm. Music 
Hall, 1241 Elm St., Over-the-Rhine, 381-3300. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

May 2, 4 & 5: Paavo Jarvi conducts the sym- 
phony in Arvo Part's Cantus in Memory of 
Benjamin Britten, Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo in D Major (featuring violinist Joshua 
Bell) and Brahms's Symphony No. 4 in E 
Minor. Tickets: $13-S53.50. Thurs 7:30 pm, 
Sat 8 pm, Sun 3 pm. 

May 10 & 11: Paavo Jarvi conducts soprano 
Barbara Hendricks and the symphony in 
Strauss's Four Last Songs and Mahler's Sym- 
phony No. 1 in D Major, Titan. Tickets: $12- 
$51. Fri 8. Sat 8 pm. 

All concerts at Music Hall, 1241 Elm St., Over- 
the-Rhine, 381-3300. 

COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

May 21: university Men's and women's Cho- 
ruses. Carlton Monroe and Graeme Langager 
conduct. Tickets: adults $10, students $5. 
Tues 8 pm. Corbett Auditorium, CCM village, 
UC Main Campus, Clifton, 556-4183. 

COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 

May 5: Student recital. Thurs 3 pm. Recital 
Hall, 5701 Delhi Rd., Delhi, 244-4863. 

801 PLUM CONCERT SERIES 

May 9: Michael Chertock and Friends. Enjoy 
happy hour and beautiful music in the ele- 
gantly historic City Hall. Tickets: $15. Thurs 
5:30 (happy hour) 8. 7 (concert). City Hall, 801 
Plum St., downtown, 381-6868. 

KENTUCKY SYMPHONY 

May 1 0 & 1 1 : The Trumpet Shall Sound. Vin- 
cent DiMartino joins the symphony for a per- 
formance of Janacek's Sinfonietta. Tickets: 
adults S18 & $13, students/seniors $9. Fri 8i 
Sat 8 pm. Greaves Concert Hall, NKU, High- 
land Heights, (859) 431-6216. 

LINTON MUSIC SERIES 

May 5 & 6: Pianist Wu Han and violinist 
Soovin Kim in a program of Haydn, Shosta- 
kovich and Arensky. Tickets: $30. Sun 4 pm. 
First Unitarian Church, 536 Linton St.. Avon- 
dale; Mon 7:30 pm, Congregation Ohav 
Shalom, 8100 Cornell Rd., Montgomery, 381- 
6868. 

MAY FESTIVAL 

May 17-19, 24 & 25: This year, each May 
Festival program features work by Beeth- 
oven and Leonard Bernstein, to honor their 
reverence for the human spirit. Also featured 
on each program is a work that reflects 
African-American history and experience. 




MAKE (A^YVlSH I 

www.wish.org 

If you know a child with a ""^L ( 

life-threatening illness, ' ™ 
please call l 800 722 WISH 
And share the power of a wish". -* 



WISH KID MOLLY. AGE 6 
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For more information, venues and ticket 

prices, call 381-3300 or visit www.may 

festival.com. 
V1USE: CINCINNATI WOMEN'S CHOIR 

May 10 & 11: Spring Concert. Fri & Sat 8 

pm. Memorial Hall, 1225 Elm St., Over-the- 

Rhine, 221-1118. 
MUSIC AT TRINITY 

May 5: Evensong music by Sumison and 

Gardinier. Free. Sun 7 pm. 

May 15: Small ensembles from Trinity 

Church. Free. Wed 12:15 pm. Bring your 

lunch or buy one (S5). 

All concerts Trinity Episcopal Church, 326 

Madison Ave., Covington, (859) 431-1786. 
MUSIC LIVE WITH LUNCH 

May 7: Coriolanus Wind Quintet. 

May 21: Organists Ernie Hoffman and 

Thomas Miles. 

All concerts Tues 12:10 pm. Bring your 
lunch or buy one (S3.50). Christ Church 
Cathedral, 318 E. Fourth St., downtown, 
621-1817. 

STARUNG CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

May 5: A program of Mozart and Men- 
delssohn featuring pianist Yu Kosuge and 
violinist Jessica Park. Tickets: adults S18, 
students/seniors S9. Sun 7 pm. Robert J. 
Werner Recital Hall, CCM Village, UC Main 
Campus, Clifton, 556-4183. 

VOCAL ARTS ENSEMBLE OF CINCINNATI 
May 4: The Percussion Group Cincin- 
nati joins VAE for Dominick Argento's / 
Hate and I Love, plus other works. Tickets: 
adults S17-S20, students/seniors $13- 
S16. Sat 8 pm. Plum Street Temple, Eighth 
and Plum, downtown, 556-4183, ext. 03. 

opera & dance 

THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE 

May 9-12: Mainstage Season at The Col- 
lege-Conservatory of Music closes with 
one of the most popular American operas. 
Tickets: students $13, adults S23. Thurs- 
Sat 8 pm, Sun 2:30 pm. Corbett Audito- 
rium, CCM Village, UC Main campus, 
Clifton, 556-4183. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE THEATER 

May 3-4: Performance & Time Arts Series 
regularly showcases artists from a variety 
of disciplines, emphasizing work "on the 
edge" of contemporary theater. Fri & Sat 8 
pm., College Hill Town Hall, 1805 Larch 
Ave., College Hill, 591-1222. 

CINCINNATI BALLET 

May 10-12: 1,001 Nights: The Adventures 
of Aladdin, Sinbad & AH Baba. A magic car- 
pet ride of family fun featuring lavish cos- 
tumes. Tickets: S9-S51 . Fri 8 pm, Sat 2 8t 8 
pm, Sun 2 pm. Procter & Gamble Hall, 
Aronoff Center, 650 Walnut St., down- 
town, 621-5282. 

THE MEMORY GAME 

May 24-25: CCM's Opera Studio presents 
an opera by faculty member Joel Hoffman, 
focusing on the Polish-Jewish poet and 
songwriter from Krakow, Mordecai Gebir- 
tig. Free. Sat 2:30 & 8, Sun 2:30. Studio 
Theater, CCM Village, UC Main Campus, 
Clifton, 556-4183. 

theater 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT PART III 

May 23-June 9: Stage First Cincinnati 
presents the final piece of their trilogy. 
Tickets: adults S17.50, students 8. seniors 
$13.50. Thurs-Sat 8 pm, Sun 2 pm. Fifth 
Third Bank Theater, Aronoff Center, 650 
walnut St., downtown, 581-5430. 
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Click Here For a Beautiful Smile 
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Dr. Fred Peck invites 
you to take a tour of 
his on-line office at 
www.PeckDDS.com 



Home 



Internet Zone 



Witness firsthand the smile 
makeovers that changed the look 
and liv es of people just like you! 

Radiant, natural-looking, esthetic- 
transformations are skillfully 
crafted by Dr. Fred Peck. Visit him 
online at the office of Cosmetic and 
Reconstructive Dentistry. 




www.PeckDDS.com 




19 Garfield Place • Suite 215 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 



(513) 621-7666 




APPEAL 

eyel 

unique eyewear 

Over 3000 styles 
Eye exams by appointment 

TWO LOCATIONS 

2648 Erie Ave. Hyde Park Square 
513 321 2244 
Yellow Springs 
800 800 Eyel 
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NOW YOU CAN WEAR YOUR RIN 

• that fits the finger, not the knuckle size 

• that beeps your ting in an upright position... fore 

• that has push-button release and lets an 
emergency cut-off he a thing of the past 



"MR 




The Richter & Phillips Co. 

Jewelers & Gemologists Since 1896 
202 East Sixth Street • Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 • (513) 241-3510 
ww.richttTphillips.com - Hours: Monday-Friday 9-5, Saturday 10-3 or hy appoinum nt 




THE BEARD OF AVON 

May 16-June 2: Cincinnati Shakespeare 
Festival presents a comedy that attempts 
to answer the age-old question of who re- 
ally wrote Shakespeare's plays. Tickets: 
adults S20, students/seniors $15. Thurs- 
Sat 8, Sun 2. 719 Race St., downtown, 
381-2273. 

CAROUSEL 

May 3-5, 8-11: The Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein musical, from Cincinnati Music The- 
atre. Tickets: adults $10, seniors/students 
$8. Jarson-Kaplan Theatre Aronoff Center 
for the Arts, 650 Walnut St., downtown, 
977-4157 

CLOSER THAN EVER 

May 2-5, 9-12, 16-18: Footlighters pres- 
ents a new collection of songs for cease- 
less and troubled times. Tickets: $13. 
Thurs-Sat 8 pm, Sun 7 pm. Stained Glass 
Theatre, 8th and York streets, Newport, 
(513) 891-1965. 

CLOUD 9 

May 3 & 4, 10 & 11. 17 8, 18: A play by 
Caryl Churchill. Tickets: adults $12, stu- 
dents/seniors $10. Fri & Sat 8 pm. Falcon 
Productions, Westwood Town Hall, Inter- 
section of Montana, Harrison and Epworth 
avenues, 481-9042. 

DADDY'S DYIN' (WHO'S GOT THE WILL?) 
May 10-18: Beechmont Players presents 
a comedy about a Texas family on the 
verge of a breakdown. Tickets: $8-$10. Fri 
8 pm; Sat, May 1 1, 8 pm; Sat, May 18, 3 & 
8 pm. Krueger Auditorium, 4200 Clermont 
College Dr., Batavia, 682-9090. 

DIRTY BLONDE 

May 11-June 16: Jo and Charlie's bud- 
ding relationship plays out against the 
backdrop of Mae West's turbulent and 
scandalous career. Tickets: $29-$45. Tues- 
Fri 8 pm, Sat 5 & 9 pm. Sun 2 8i 7 pm. 
Thompson Shelterhouse Theater, Cincin- 
nati Playhouse in the Park, 962 Mt. Adams 
Circle, Mt. Adams, 421-3888. 

FOREVER PLAID 

May 24-26: Mad Anthony Theater Com- 
pany presents a 1950s revue. Tickets: $12 
nonmembers, $10 members, $5 students. 
Fri & Sat 8 pm. Sun 2 pm. Fitton Center for 
Creative Arts, 101 S. Monument Ave., 
Hamilton, 896-1418. 

FROM PAGE TO STAGE 

& SCRIPT TO SCREEN 

May 10-18: Ovation Theatre Company 
Tickets: S10-S15. Thurs-Sat 8 pm, Sun 2 
pm. Aronoff Center for the Arts, 650 wal- 
nut St., downtown, 241-7469. 
GREASE 

May 16- June 30: The classic high school 
musical. Tickets: $21-$49. Arrival times: 
Wed-Sun 5:30-6, Thurs matinee 8< Sun 
brunch 10:30-11. La Comedia Dinner The- 
ater, one-half mile east of I-75 on Rt. 73, 
765 W. Central Ave., Springboro, 746-4554. 
HARVEY 

May 31 & June 1, 7 & 8: Tri-County Play- 
ers present the story of a man and his 
rabbit. Tickets: $12. Fri 8^ Sat 8 pm. Twin 
Towers Retirement Community, 5343 
Hamilton Ave., College Hill, 825-0094. 
I STAND BEFORE YOU NAKED 

May 3-5, 10-12, 17-19: New Edgecliff 
Theatre presents Joyce Carol Oates's mas- 
terpiece of 10 women on the edge. Tick- 
ets: adults $15, students/seniors $12. Fri 
8< Sat 8 pm. Sun 2 pm. Artery Theatre, 913 
Monmouth St., Newport, (513) 961-6534. 
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IN THE BLOOD 

May 20: A powerful reconsideration of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter 
by an African-American playwright. Part of 
Ensemble Theatre's Theatre of the Mind 
series. Tickets: $5. Mon 7 pm. 1127 Vine 
St., Over-the-Rhine, 421-3555. 

KING 0' THE MOON 

Thru May 24: Join the Pazinski family 
again in the follow-up to Over the Tavern. 
Tickets: S27-S45. Tues-Fri 8 pm, Sat 5 & 9 
pm, Sun 2 & 7 pm. Marx Theater, Cincin- 
nati Playhouse in the Park, 962 Mt. Adams 
Circle, Mt. Adams, 421-3888. 

MAMMA MIA 

May 14-June 2: Broadway in Cincinnati's 
most talked-about musical of the season, 
featuring 22 ABBA songs. Tickets: $35- 
$56. Tues-Fri 8 pm. Sat 2 8. 8 pm. Sun 2 & 
7:30 pm. Aronoff Center for the Arts, 650 
walnut St., downtown, 241-2345. 

THE ODD COUPLE 

May 2-5, 9-12: Middletown's Rising 
Phoenix Theatre presents Neil Simon's 
classic story of opposites. Tickets: adults 
$15, students 8i seniors S13. Thurs-Sat 8 
pm, Sun 2 pm. 2 N. Main St., Middletown, 
705-4131. 

OVER THE TAVERN 

May 17-19, 24-26, 31-June 2: The origi- 
nal adventures of the Pazinski family. Tick- 
ets: $12. Fri 8. Sat 8 pm, Sun 7 pm, 2nd 
Sun 2 pm. Mariemont Players, Walton 
Creek Theater, 4101 Walton Creek Rd., 
684-1236 

THE PAJAMA GAME 

May 15-June 2: The musical that proves 
love can bloom between labor and man- 
agement. Tickets: adults $14, seniors/ 
students $12. wed-Sat 8pm, Sun 2 & 7 
pm. Showboat Majestic, Public Landing's 
Mehring Way entrance, 241-6550. 

STOP KISS 

May 16-18: The College-Conservatory of 
Music presents this story of two women 
who slowly discover that they might be 
falling in love. Thurs & Fri 8 pm, Sat 2:30 & 
8 pm. Studio Theater, CCM Village, UC 
Main Campus, Clifton, 556-4183. 

WINIE-THE-POOH 

May 3-5, 10-12: Lebanon Theatre Com- 
pany presents a musical for children with 
characters based on the stories of A.A. 
Milne. Tickets: S8. Fri 8 pm; Sat, May 4, 2 
pm; Sat, May 11, 8 pm; Sun 2 pm. The 
Shoe Factory Antique Mall, 120 E. South 
St., Lebanon, 494-1932. * 

WANT TO SEE 
YOUR EVENT IN 
THE CALENDAR? 

Here's what we need: date, time, 
address, cost, general description 
and a daytime phone number. Cal- 
endar deadline is eight weeks prior 
to issue date (July items are due 
May 1). Send to Cincinnati Maga- 
zine, Calendar Editor, One Centen- 
nial Plaza, 705 Central Ave., Suite 
175, Cincinnati, OH 45202. Fax infor- 
mation to (513) 562-2746, e-mail 
information to cmcalendar® 
cintimag.emmis.com. 




TheWestin 

CASUARINA RESORT 
Grand 



Non-stop 
Saturday departures from 
Cincinnati. 

Sunshine Tours ojfers accommodations at the 
spectacular Westin Casuarina Resort and Spa. 
Recently recognized by C.onde Nast Traveler in 
their prestigious 2002 Gold List. 

7 Night Air and Hotel Packages 
at the Westin, 
Grand Cayman Marriott, 
or the new Holiday Inn 
starting as low as 

Ask About... 

• Our Child Flies Free Program 

• First Class Seating as low as $75 round trip 



Round Trip Air is also available 
starting at $449 



Call Your Travel Agent Or Sunshine Tours at 

l-800-Cayman5 

1 -800-229-6265 (M-F 8-6:00, Sat. 8-12, Sun 10-3 EST) 

'Prat per person, double cwuponcy hdudes government lain ond charges of up to S7S 70 and hole! tan Prices ate non tettoorfve and ore subject 10 
change Tickets are nonrefundable Departure dales and tmes are subject to change h transportation ts provided by Sumvorld International Mints Hoeing 
171 200 nrrroft Sunshine lours does not assume responsibly far any errors or omissions m the content of Ibis ad 
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BY AEISHA D. LITTLE 




ancient 

history 

Todays Newtown stays 
connected to the past. 



PAST PERFECT Newtown Feed & Supply is a 
gardener's staple; Moundview Park reminds 
residents of the area's Native American heritage. 




Nestled between the hills of Anderson Township's suburbia 
and the consumer hustle of Clermont County's Eastgate 
Mall, the Village of Newtown possesses a quintessential 
small-town tradition. The village may be a blur to passersby 
traveling Route 32 to avoid the often-congested 1-275, but its 
rich history and quaint presence make the village worthy of a 
second look. 

You need only go to the heart of the village, at the corner of Main 
and Church streets, to find Newtown's eclectic mix of old and new 
businesses. Dairy Corner, a seasonal ice cream shop owned by long- 
time resident Barbara Broerman, has been around since 1955, 
while directly across the street is a United Dairy Farmers — just one 
example of how the traditional and the modern mesh in Newtown. 

What's in a name? Founded in 1792, 11 years before Ohio gained 
its statehood, Newtown was originally called Mercer's Station (later 
Mercei sburgh), named for its creator, Captain Aaron Mercer. A fuss 
over the village's name flared up during Mercersburgh's first elec- 
tion in 1803, three years after Mercer's death. Settlers originally 
from Newtown, Va., wanted to give Mercersburgh the name of 
their hometown, and did so on their side of town, 
which included homes north of Main Street. Citizens 
south of Main Street continued to call the village Mer- 
cersburgh. Then in 1816, the Newtown Post Office 
opened on the north side of the street, and apparently 
the idea of a structured mail system settled the dispute. 
The name Newtown won out, and the matter was 
never brought up again. 

Shopping options. Compared to Eastgate's chain 
stores and restaurants, Newtown's establishments 
have an everybody-knows-your-name feel. The Main 
Street Cafe (6903 Main St., 272-2030) and Murphs 
Place, also on Main Street, are local favorites, while 
The Iron Skillet (6900 Valley Ave., 561-6776), with its 
Hungarian specialties, provides a bit of international 
dining. In addition to mainstays like Burger's Farm and 
Garden Center (7849 Batavia Pike, 561-8634) and 
Arnold & Son service station (6881 Main St. 561-1400), 
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S IT1 1 : site management interface 

Save Time - SMI gives you the power to update all areas of 
your Internet or intranet initiatives via an easy-to-use 
browser-based interface. 

Save Money - Reduce overhead by eliminating the webmaster 
from your site maintenance equation. 

SMI is a low-cost/high-value solution that can be integrated 
into an existing site - or - included within the architecture of 
your new web applications. 

View an online demo [http://trgdesign.com/smidemo] 



trg | « 



(800) 668.8967 

www.trgdesign.com 
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POPULATION 
2,500 

SIZE 

Approx. 3.1 square miles. 

HOMETOWN BOYS 

Politician Judson Harmon 

(governor of Ohio 
1909-1913), born 1846 

Dr. John Lambert Richmond 

performed the first American 
caesarean section on April 
22, 1827. A stone pillar next 
to the village's municipal 
building marks the historic 
event. 

BOUNDARIES 

Valley Avenue to the north, 
Harriet Lane into Moundview 
Park to the south, west 
Street to the west and just 
past Burger's Farm and 
Garden Center to the east. 



a handful of businesses offer more idiosyn- 
cratic services and shopping. One is Joyce 
Rosselot's Preview Productions, which sells 
an assortment of doll accessories from clothes 
to furniture and draws customers from all 
over the region (6720 Main St., 271-2524). 

Old buildings, new uses. While most of New- 
town's businesses are relatively new, the 
same cannot be said for the village's build- 
ings. The original home of Newtown Baptist 
Church — built in 1841 — is now the fire sta- 
tion (3537 Church St., 561-2300). Similarly, 
the 1853 site of Universalist Church serves as 
an office building. The historic Edwards 
house, built by William and Nancy Day Ed- 
wards in 1840, is now the home of Doug Hall, 
president and CEO of the Richard Saunders 
International Eureka! Ranch (3849 Edwards 
Rd., 271-9911). The company, which pur- 
chased the home in the mid-1990s, holds its 
three-day brainstorming sessions at the facil- 
ity next door, where the Eureka! staff helps 
executives, scientists and inventors hatch 
new marketing schemes. 



Play ball. Parks and fields in and around 
Newtown are the center of the village's recre- 
ational activities. In nearby Anderson Town- 
ship, Clear Creek Park's soccer fields, just east 
of the village, keep Newtown children busy, 
while avid golfers pass the time at the Indian 
Valley Golf Course and Newtown's own Ivy 
Hills Country Club, one of the many amenities 
of the ever-growing Ivy Hills subdivision. 
There are two public parks within the village. 
Robert W. Short Park, north of Main Street 
(3623 Church St.), hosted last year's Wif- 
flepalooza, a summer wiffle ball tournament 
that attracted players from Canton and Pitts- 
burgh. For those not interested in plastic bats 
and balls, Short Park also has basketball 
courts, swing sets and a gazebo. Moundview 
Park, (3130 Newtown Rd.), south of Main 
Street, hosts Newtown's annual 5K Run/Walk. 

Buried treasure. Over the years, hundreds of 
arrowheads, reminders of the area's Native 
American history, have been unearthed. Two 
gorgets — prehistoric amulets carved from a 
conch shell collected along the southeastern 




THIS IS A 



COMMUNITY] 



CorVel Town is Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo. 
It's your MCO, too. 

CorVel Town is just about everywhere. It's the name we give 
to CorVel's extensive network of care that connects employers, 
doctors and patients across the state of Ohio through 
advanced technology and good old-fashioned onsite care. 
This community is linked by a simple mission: to deliver 
injured workers the quality healthcare they need to get back to 
work, back to their families, friends, and their communities. 

CorVel Town Ohio is a BWC Certified MCO with one 
of the highest Return-to-Work ratings in the state. 

Our mission is delivered by CorVel's citizens who provide 
employers URAC accredited healthcare management 

services to assist employees and the communities in which 
they live. The communities of CorVel Town. 
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An Ohio Community Connected by 
a Caring MCO 
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1 SHORT PARK 

2 INDIAN VALLEY 
GOLF COURSE 

3 TOWN HALL 
-I MAIN ST. CAFE 

5 IVY HILLS COUNTRY 
CLUB 

6 MOUNDVIEW PARK 



Gulf Coast and worn as ritual ornaments — 
were discovered during the building of an 
addition to the firehouse in 1980. In 1989, 
the Cincinnati Museum of Natural History 
dated their creation between 400 and 700 
A.D. In a letter to then-mayor Paul Frede, the 
museum wrote, "To date, only a handful of 
these distinctively carved artifacts have been 
found; for two to be discovered in Newtown 
is truly remarkable." There are two replicas 
of the gorgets on display in Newtown's 
Town Hall (3536 Church St., 561-7697). The 
museum holds the originals. 

On the books. There is little written history 
on the village. Many older residents, some di- 
rect descendants of the town's founding fam- 
ilies, have passed away, taking many stories 
of the town's past with them. However, the 
booklet "Newtown, Ohio: 200th Anniversary," 
published in 1992 by a local historical com- 
mittee as a part of the village's bicentennial 
celebration, and available in some local li- 
braries, is filled with pictures, anecdotes and 
quotes from Newtown's "old timers." * 



Shopping the way it ought to be. 



Rookwood Pavilion and 
Rookwood Commons 

75 Specialty Stores and Restaurants 

Exit 6. 1-71 & Edwards Road 

o 

ROOKWOOD 

5 13 24 1 5800 

Gift Certificates Available 
www.ShopRookwood.com 
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BY STEVE JACOBY 




rising son 

West High grad Tuffy Rhodes is 

a star in the firmament oj Japanese baseball. 




arl Rhodes had just landed a new job, and 
like most new employees, he was anxious 
.to impress his bosses. 



So in the spring of 1996 the Cincinnati native 
laced up his spikes for his latest team, determined 
to dazzle with a blend of power and speed — and to 
revive a once promising baseball career gone 
south. So far south, in fact, that his best option was 
to head east. Far East. 

But as Opening Day '96 approached, Rhodes, 
the newest member of the Kintetsu Buffaloes of 
Osaka, Japan, was losing sleep over a singular, un- 
relenting thought. 

"I lay in bed wondering," he says, "What in the 
world am I doing here?" 

What, indeed. For Karl "Tuffy" Rhodes was a 
stranger in a strange land, a swingin' gaijin ex- 
pected to add sock to Osaka's struggling lineup. 
Though grateful for an opportunity to showcase his 
wares at the professional level, albeit in a league 
half a world away, a dark cloud hung over Rhodes 



as he adjusted to life in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

"For a while, it was tough," he says. "Real 
tough." 

Seven seasons later, Rhodes's struggles have 
been obscured by a string of successes. Today the 
Western Hills grad is a fixture in his adopted 
homeland, a ballpark Bunyan with a legend to 
match. Last season he tied Japan's most hallowed 
record, swatting 55 home runs en route to winning 
the league's Most Valuable Player honor. Almost as 
improbably, he led the Buffaloes to their first Japan 
Series appearance in more than a decade. 

Little wonder that in Japan, he can't walk 
Osaka's streets or ride its rails for fear of being be- 
sieged by autograph hounds. "One of my friends 
joked," says the 33-year-old Rhodes, "that 1 went 
from being the Tito Jackson of America to the 
Michael Jackson of Japan." 

No one need tell Rhodes that such rock-star sta- 
tus brings the pressure of an encore. He's been 
through all this before. 
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June 1 - 30 

Art, craft and quilt shows; tours of log cabins and 
ountry homes, art studios and gardens; live theater, 
ucgrass festival, music, and nature all lazy in the sun. 





Brown County, Indiana 

For event information, call 1-800-75 J- 3255 or visit 
www.browncounrysummerfcstival.com 




For a FREE Guide to Rising Sun 
Indiana call 888-RSNGSUN 

40 miles west of GncinnatI 
www.enjoyrIslngsun.com 




Every season there's a reason to visit... 

French Lick • Orleans • Paoli • West Baden 
free vacation information @ 1 -877-422-9925 • orangecountyin.com 
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^T'rf enjoyed painting 
X my entire life and I 
still do, thanks to all 
The Courtyard has to 
offer. My day-to-day 
concerns are taken 
care of so I can devote 
as much time as I want 
to my painting. This is 
a time of my life Vve 
looked forward toy 
Carl Schmuelline 
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Comfort. Caring. Carefree. The choice for 
exceptional assisted living in the heart of Kenwood. Call us 
today to arrange tor a personal tour. 984-9400 



7100 Dearwester Drive at Montgomery Road 
&S3 One mile north of Kenwood Towne Centre 



experience the serenity 



we offer a luxurious retreat with our signature 
ninety minute spa treatment consisting of a 
melange of pampering services including 
exfoliation, reflexology, hot rock, 
aromatherapy and herbal linen wrap. 



experience the serenity 
only at timothy's, a spa. 
ask for timothy, tanya or neva 



7801 laurel avenue, madeira, ohio 45243 513. 271. skin (7546) 






Become a part of our Uome-lihje community 
where everyone l^nowa your name. 



Masonic Eastitirn Star 
Commukti y. Inc. 





est. J91S 









1630 W. North Bend Road • College Hill • 513-5*2-6464 
WTVw.esisteriistar.coiii 

Rest -Home Que ■ Long-Term Care ■ Respite Care 
Manned Activities • Special Diets 
Resident & Famify Counseling Service 
On-site Physical. Occupational & Speech Therapy 
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AS THE YOUNGEST OF SIX children 
raised in Avondale by parents William 
and Jeannette, Karl Rhodes was an in- 
stant athlete. He excelled at practically 
every sport he tried, often playing 
against children older than him. 

While playing first base for the local 
Boys Club team, Rhodes, then 6, was hit 
in the nose by a thrown ball. He didn't 
cry, and a nickname, "Tough Guy," later 
shortened to "Tuffy," was born. At West- 
ern Hills, his coach, Kenneth Selby, often 
thought Rhodes was loafing in the out- 
field "because he made things look so ef- 
fortless." 

In fact, it was often the opposite. 
Rhodes started all four years at Western 
Hills and in his senior season of 1986 led 
the team to the state title. "Karl was an 
all-around athlete," says Selby, now a 
member of the Ohio High School Base- 
ball Coaches Association Hall of Fame. 
"Sports was his life." 

Rhodes was signed out of high school 
by the Houston Astros and, after six-plus 
seasons with the organization, became a 
free agent in April 1993. He went with 
Kansas City and hit 23 home runs in half 
a season for their minor-league team be- 
fore being traded to the Chicago Cubs. 

He hit seven more home runs for the 
Cubs' Triple-A team and three more after 
being promoted to the bigs that Septem- 
ber, for a season total of 33. That from a 
guy who had never before belted more 
than four home runs in any season. 

"Overnight, he went from [being] a 
very good baseball player with a great 
deal of speed and ability to a slugging 
power hitter," says his longtime agent, 
Jim Turner. "It was amazing." 

Just as amazing was what occurred 
on Opening Day 1994, when Rhodes, the 
Cubs' new starting center fielder and 
leadoff hitter, launched home runs in 
each of his first three at-bats off New 
York Mets ace Dwight Gooden. One of 
Rhodes's bats immediately was whisked 
off to the Baseball Hall of Fame, and 
many assumed its owner would not be 
far behind. 

But something happened on the way 
to Cooperstown. 

The homers, which set a National 
League record that hasn't been equaled, 
made him an overnight sensation. But 
what began as a coming-out party soon 
turned funereal. Rhodes, a 6-foot, 1 80- 
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24-HOUR 
NURSING CARE 
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^ a show of hands 

yj-^J by Ohio Designer Craftsmen 

Unique gifts for special Moms. . . 



Let our knowledgeable staff 
help you find something special 
for the Moms in your life. 

Fine craft handmade in Ohio. 

Kenwood Towne Centre 
513/791-7110 

Focus Exhibit: 
Mark Yasenchack 

May 3 -June 16, 2002 
Meet the artist May 10! 
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pound lino-drive machine, began trying 
to slam homers every time up. His bat- 
ting average plummeted. He hit only five 
more home runs the rest of the '94 sea- 
son and was claimed off waivers a year 
later by the Boston Red Sox, for whom 
he played in only 10 games. 

"It turned out to be one of my worst 
experiences in baseball," Rhodes recalls. 
"After I hit those three home runs, 
everyone expected me to do it every time 
out. [But] that wasn't who 1 was." 

Although teams such as San Diego, St. 
Louis and Detroit expressed interest, 
Rhodes, by then a 10-year veteran who 
had played for four different organiza- 
tions, hardly was thrilled at the prospect 
of riding the bench in the big leagues or, 
even worse, a bus in the minors. 

So he and his handlers floated an- 
other option. Faster than you can say 
sayonara, Rhodes had made his deci- 
sion. "I was turning Japanese," he says. 

For Rhodes, it would mean an oppor- 
tunity to realize the potential first exhib- 
ited at Western Hills. It also would mean 
spending most of the year away from his 
wife, Sonja, and young son, T.J., and the 
life they were building together just out- 
side Houston. Although far from a fair 
trade, Rhodes sensed the deal might 
offer a shot — a last, best shot, really — at 
both stardom and financial security. With 
that, Rhodes' world changed. 

"Players generally go to Japan to end 
their careers," Selby acknowledges. "But 
Karl went there to start his." 

RHODES HAD LITTLE TROUBLE ad- 
justing to Japanese pitching — he hit .293 
in his debut season with 27 homers, 
more than his total for six major-league 
seasons — but the culture wasn't nearly 
as easy to figure out. 

So much, he found, had been lost in 
the translation: the language, the food, 
the culture... even the game itself, which 
in Japan is so steeped in strategy that 
spring-training games often resemble the 
seventh game of the World Series. 

"It was rough," he recalls in a meas- 
ured tone requiring little interpretation. 

It remained that way for the much of 
his first three seasons, during which time 
he averaged 23 homers and 90 RBIs de- 
spite toiling for what many considered 
the least popular team in western Japan. 
Then in the middle of the 1998 sea- 
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Bottom of the Ninth, 
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son, things began falling into place. He 
began remembering certain words and 
using them in sentences. Suddenly, his 
world, which to that point consisted of 
little more than the ballpark and his 
apartment, began to expand. Today, after 
years of studying the language, he 
speaks fluent Japanese, complete with 
an Osaka accent. 

"There are players who have played 
here as long or longer who never made 
an effort to learn one word of Japanese," 
says Wayne Graczyk, a Tokyo-based 
journalist who has covered Japanese 
baseball since 1976. 

Rhodes's efforts have won over fans, 
who in turn have elected him to a hand- 
ful of All-Star Game appearances. Yet de- 
spite five solid seasons, Rhodes "was not 
that much of a standout," Graczyk says. 
"He was just an average foreign player in 
Japanese baseball." 

All that changed in 2001, when Kin- 
tetsu, long the doormat of Japanese 
baseball, began winning, and Rhodes 



was heralded as a major reason why. 
Rhodes was already en route to several 
career bests when, in August, he really 
caught fire. 

With 7-year-old T.J. in tow, Rhodes 
uncorked seven home runs in 1 1 days 
and began in earnest his pursuit of 
Japan's single-season record of 55, set in 
1964 by Sadaharu Oh. What made the 
surge even more improbable was that it 
came as his nine-year marriage to Sonja 
was ending. For years, the Rhodeses had 
struggled to find time together, with T.J. 
spending summers in Osaka with Tuffy, 
and Sonja, a flight attendant, joining 
them when she could. 

That arrangement changed on August 
21 — Rhodes's 33rd birthday — when he 
received divorce papers in the mail. 
Fearful of the stir such a revelation 
would cause in socially conservative 
Japan, Rhodes kept the news of his split 
largely a secret. 

"Divorce is something that happens in 
Japan," he says. "But it's not something 



Tuffy Rhodes has a line of signature 
shirts and jeans (Tuffy Wear) as well as a 
designer motorcycle (Kawasaki 1500). 

■ He frequently guests on television 
shows such as Muscle Battle, a kind of 
Japanese Battle of the Network Stars. 

■ He entered The Guinness Book of 
World Records after catching a ball 
thrown from a helicopter at a height of 
260 meters. 

■ He was named Japan's baseball player 
of the year and became the first for- 
eigner to earn Osaka's equivalent of the 
key to the city. 

people here really accept." 

As Rhodes neared Oh's mark, he dis- 
covered another thing the Japanese don't 
easily accept: foreigners who dare to 
break their baseball records. In 1985, 
Randy Bass, another American ap- 
proaching Oh's record, was walked six 
times in his final nine at-bats of the sea- 
son by the Yomiuri Giants in what some 



WE'VE TAKEN LOCAL 
NEWS TO THE TOP. 
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viewed as a plot to keep an American 
from breaking the record. That Bass fin- 
ished with 54 homers — one shy of the 
record — and that Yomiuri then was 
managed by Oh only served to fuel such 
conspiracy theories. 

Such Japanese provincialism resur- 
faced last summer after Rhodes tied Oil's 
record. Rhodes saw few good pitches to 
hit from that point forward, culminating 
in a game against the Fukuoka Daiei 
Hawks in which he was walked repeat- 
edly. The Hawks' manager? Oh. 

Fans, players, the media and, in a 
rare display, even the Japanese baseball 
commissioner expressed outrage at the 
handling of the affair. Publicly, Rhodes 
was both humble and diplomatic. Pri- 
vately, however, he seethed. "Ninety- 
eight percent of the fans wanted me to 
break the record," he says. "But they 
weren't coaching or managing. If [Oh] 
wants it that bad, fine. I wasn't that in- 
terested in the record. I was more inter- 
ested in winning the championship." 



Despite belting two more homers in 
the Japan Series, Rhodes and the Buf- 
faloes fell to the Yakult Swallows in five 
games. Shortly thereafter, Rhodes was 
named MVP for a season in which he hit 
a career-high .327 and led the league in 
home runs, runs scored, slugging per- 
centage and total bases. "I never wanted 
the season to end," Rhodes says. "It can't 
get no better than that." 

Despite the recent exodus of top 
Japanese players such as Ichiro Suzuki 
to the major leagues, Rhodes says he has 
no plans to leave Osaka anytime soon. 
Turner says two years ago Rhodes 
rejected inquiries from the Seattle 
Mariners — Ichiro's team — and that his 
client intends to fulfill the final year of a 
deal worth about $2 million a season. 

For his part, Rhodes, today the dean 
of foreign players in Japan, plans to end 
his career where it truly began. "I'm very 
comfortable here," he says. "I've got the 
security of knowing that if I go 0-for-4 
with four strikeouts, I'm still going to play 



every day. I didn't get that in America." 

Some observers rank Rhodes among 
the most popular foreigners to ever play 
in Japan. As a result, should his produc- 
tion continue' as it has for another two or 
three seasons, Rhodes may end his ca- 
reer in an unlikely spot — as the first for- 
eigner to be inducted into the Japanese 
Baseball Hall of Fame. 

"There are plenty of [American] play- 
ers who have distinguished themselves 
over here," Graczyk says. "But once they 
leave, they're pretty well forgotten. The 
two things Tuffy has that they didn't is 
that he tied the home run record and he 
speaks Japanese." 

As someone who understands both 
the language and the culture, Rhodes 
bristles at being called a gaijin, which 
he considers a pejorative term closer 
in meaning to outsider than foreigner. 
Heading into his seventh season, he 
prefers a more appropriate title. 

"They can call me," he says, "Tuffy- 
san." W 
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THE FIREFIGHTERS WE 
ASK TO PROTECT US 
FACE DANGER EVERY DAY. 
BUT WHEN IT COMES TO 
A DEADLY INFECTIOUS 
DISEASE, HEPATITIS C, 
WE LEAVE THEM TO 
FACE FATE ALONE. 

BY TIMOTHY J. CONDRON 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY RYAN KURTZ 
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TONY'S NOT DOING TOO GOOD. 
LISA HUMBLE'S SMILE IS GONE NOW. 
HER EYES ARE BLANK; 
SHE DOESN'T BLINK. 

"TONY HAS HEPATITIS 

MY FACE GOES NUMB, 
THE WAY IT DOES WHEN YOU ARE 
CLOCKED IN THE NOSE WITH 
SQUARELY PLACED PUNCH. 

I HAD JUST SPOKEN WITH TONY 
A FEW MINUTES BEFORE 

AND HE SEEMED HEALTHY AS 

BUT AS IT'S OFTEN SAID^ 

THINGS AREN'T ALWAYS WH 




TONY HUMBLE HAS ALWAYS BEEN A 

hulk of a man. At 6'3" and 250 pounds, he could eas- 
ily peer from behind his blond Fu Manchu mustache 
with a menacing gaze. But true to his name, Tony has 
the calm demeanor of Ghandi. 

As a Norwood firefighter and paramedic, Tony 
Humble lives with pressure. But his cool composure 
keeps his mind focused on the tasks at hand, which is 
precisely why he finds himself in charge of the fire- 
fighters' annual golf outing on this July day. It's a 
thankless job, one that requires soliciting sponsors, or- 
ganizing foursomes, making sure food and beverages 
are donated, and seeing that proceeds from the event 
are properly collected. 

The July event benefits a scholarship fund estab- 
lished in the name of two Norwood firefighters who 
died in the line of duty. One of those men, James Con- 
dron, was my father. On a fairly routine paramedic run 
in December 1977, his unit was called to assist a man 
who had ingested an overdose of prescription drugs 
with an unknown quantity of alcohol. Arriving on the 
scene, my father found the patient semi-comatose and 
inserted in the man's arm an intravenous needle in 
order to begin treatment. A sudden contraction caused 
the patient's arm to flinch, and in an instant, the nee- 
dle slipped out of his vein and pricked the index finger 
of my father's right hand. It was the slightest of needle 
pricks, one that might have been forgotten in mo- 



ments. But on this night, one day after Christmas, it 
was an accidental finger prick from a needle that car- 
ried the hepatitis B virus. And thus began a six-and-a- 
half-year struggle that would devastate my father and 
eventually kill him. 

More than 17 years have passed since his death. 
But the golf outing my family and I attend every year is 
one of the many ways the Norwood firefighters re- 
member the sacrifice made by my father and another 
of their comrades, Bobby Plogman, who died in 1980 
while fighting a fire. 

On this day, after my un-Tiger-like round of golf, I 
scan the crowded cookout in search of Tony. I want to 
thank him for all his efforts, for overseeing the details 
of the day and for doing his part to keep the scholar- 
ship fund afloat. When I find him, he just grins, shakes 
my hand, and, with his twinge of a drawl, says, "Hey, 
it was nothin'. Glad you could make it." 

About halfway into my steak, Lisa Humble, Tony's 
wife, comes over to say hello to me and the guests at 
our family's table. I introduce her to everyone, then ex- 
cuse myself to speak with her for a moment. I want to 
thank her, as well, for all she has done to help her hus- 
band and the other firefighters pull off another suc- 
cessful fund-raiser. But I can tell there is something 
else on her mind. Sensing this, I ask how everything is 
going, how Tony is doing and how their daughters are 
getting along. 
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"Well," she begins, "Tony's not doing too good." 
Her smile is gone now. Her eyes are blank; she doesn't 
blink. "Tony has hepatitis." 

My tare goes numb, the w ay it does when you are 
clocked in the nose with a squarely placed punch. I 
had just spoken with Tony a few minutes before, and 
he seemed as healthy as ever. But, as it's often said, 
things aren't always what they appear. 

"We think he contracted it on the job," she contin- 
ues, "probably through a needle stick." Tony has had 
one documented on-the-job needle stick, which the 
Humbles believe is the likely source of the disease. Lisa 
explains that Tony's diagnosis is hepatitis C, not B, the 
strain responsible for my father's death. "It's not real 
good," she says — his prognosis. "His doctor told us he 
already has cirrhosis of the liver, and he might need a 
transplant in 10 years or so." 

While she speaks, I stand before her as if frozen, 
not moving, just taking in the news. 1 am thinking back 
to a day 23 years before, back when 1 bopped into the 
house after another eighth-grade day, looking for a 
quick snack and a drink. My mother asked me to sit 
down. There was something she wanted to tell me. 

"Your dad's sick." she said. "He has hepatitis B. F.v- 
idently he was stuck by a needle at work that had been 
infected by somebody who had this disease." 

"Is he going to die?" I asked, knowing nothing 
about this mystery disease. 



"No, honey." she assured me 
die." 



les nol going in 



LAST OCTOBER, THE HUMBLES INVITED 

me to their home to discuss Tony's diagnosis. I had told 
Lisa to let me know w hat I could do to help them, given 
the history 1 had with my father's ordeal. On the front 
w alk of their home sits a mammoth red Honda motor- 
cycle, as impressive in size as its new owner. The bike 
was to be a retirement gift for Tony once he left the 
Norwood Fire Department, but given recent events. 
Lisa saw no reason to put oil' the pleasure a motorcy- 
cle would bring. After all. she shrugs, they have no 
idea w hat the coming months and years will bring. 

Law rence and Lynn Bond join us around the Hum- 
bles dining room table. Tony and Larry, both 4f> years 
old, have worked together as firefighter/paramedics 
since the 1980s. I've been acquainted with Larry but 
have not had the opportunity to meet him. aside from 
casual greetings at firefighter events. He's here be- 
cause, in a cruel coincidence, he too has the disease. 

"I first, noticed a rash on mv arms." Larrv savs. "We 



TONY'S WIFE, LISA (ABOVE, WITH THEIR DAUGH- 
TERS SARAH AND MAGGIE), ORIGINALLY PLANNED 
THE HONDA AS A RETIREMENT PRESENT, BUT 
DECIDED THERE WAS NO REASON TO PUT IT OFF. 
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thought it was an ivy rash from doing some yard work. 
And of course I was tired all the time. As it turned out. 
both were symptoms of hepatitis C." 

In 1991, Larry was diagnosed with something 
known at that time simply as hepatitis non-A. non-B. 
Little was understood about this unnamed strain other 
than it was different from other known forms of the 
virus. At the time there was virtually nothing medical 
professionals could tell Larry — not even how he con- 
tracted the disease, which, it turns out, was to become 
a critical issue in the months and years ahead. 

"I reported my diagnosis to the health department, 
but nobody knew what to do about it," Larry remem- 
bers. "Fverybody at the hrehouse has known I've had 
it since 1991, and precautions have always been taken 
to make sure others don't come in contact with my 
blood." A test for the disease was introduced two years 
after Lam 's diagnosis, but there remains no vaccina- 
tion and few options for treatment. 

Back in the early 1980s, firelighters in Norwood 
were vaccinated against the hepatitis B virus. "All of us 
were given the shot and were told to go on our way." 



MEGAN, CHRIS, LYNN, NICK, KATY AND LARRY 
BOND ON THEIR FRONT PORCH. ONE WEEK'S 
WORTH OF MEDICATION (RIGHT) COSTS THE 
BONDS $1,400. 



Tony says. He and Larry shake their heads at the sense 
of security the inoculation seemed to provide them. 
"We went out and took can 1 of people with AIDS, hep- 
atitis C and other infectious diseases and thought our 
chances of staying healthy were pretty good. We had 
no idea." 

For several years, Larry and Lynn lived with the 
know ledge that this disease was part of their lives, but 
the gravity of the situation came more clearly into 
focus when the couple was watching a television pro- 
gram. "A lady on this program was fighting for her 
life," Lynn recalls. "She said, '1 don't want to die from 
this disease. I don't want to give up.' Then they said 
she had hepatitis C. I turned to Larry and asked, 'They 
didn't tell you it was like this, did they?' " 

For the Bonds, information has come only gradually 
since Larry's diagnosis. More is known today about the 
virus, but it is far from thoroughly understood, even by 
medical professionals. "You know," Larry says, "had 
Tony not been infected I wouldn't have known about 
the new treatments available for hepatitis C. Tony 
found out about the treatments being used now and let 
me in on the information. Had that not happened, who 
knows what kind of shape I'd be in down the road? 

"1 think it's a case of general practitioners, even 
many specialists, just not having the latest information 
on all these diseases," he adds. "They seem to be 
learning as they go when it comes to this problem." 
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IN 1991, LARRY BOND WAS 
IAGNOSED WITH SOMETHING 
KNOWN AT THAT TIME SIMPLY AS 

HEPATITIS NON-A, NON-B. 
LITTLE WAS UNDERSTOOD 

ABOUT THIS UNNAMED STRAIN. 

"I FIRST NOTICED A RASH ON MY 
ARMS," LARRY SAYS. "WE THOUGHT 
IT WAS AN IVY RASH FROM 

DOING SOME YARD WORK. 

AND OF COURSE I WAS 

TIRED ALL THE TIME. 
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Like Larry, Tony doesn't know precisely when, how 
or from whom he contracted the disease, despite his 
documented needle stick. 

"In 1987 I had some blood drawn for a test," Tony 
says. "The results came back with slightly elevated 
liver enzymes, but nothing that seemed too serious to 
my doctor. So there was nothing done about it. No 
other tests at all." 

As he went back through his work history, Tony re- 
called the on-the-job needle stick in the mid-1980s, but 
nothing seemed awry after the incident. In 1992 he 
was again stuck by a contaminated needle, which 
prompted a test for both hepatitis A and B. "Nothing 
showed up in either test," he said. "Completely nega- 
tive. I thought I was in the clear." 

In 1997 Tony went to see his primary care physi- 
cian for a physical. He had been with the fire depart- 
ment for several years, had the history of elevated liver 
enzymes, and just wanted the peace of mind that a 
complete medical examination can provide. "I did the 
treadmill, blood work, the whole deal," he says. The 
tests again showed elevated enzymes, so his doctor 
sent him for an ultrasound of his liver. It showed some 
fatty buildup, but nothing else. "I guess they didn't feel 
there was anything to worry about because they didn't 
order any further testing. In retrospect, time was just 
ticking away." 

But in May 2001 Tony was feeling exceptionally fa- 



tigued. He went to his physician for another physical, 
which again revealed elevated enzymes in his blood. 
Another analysis was performed, one that was in use 
since 1993 but had not, to date, been included in 
Tony's battery of tests. Now, 14 years after the first 
signs of elevated enzymes, Tony was found to have 
hepatitis C. A biopsy confirmed the presence of cirrho- 
sis, a dangerous and potentially fatal condition caused 
by excessive scar tissue on the liver. 

When I ask her about Tony's reaction to the news, 
Lisa describes his emotions with one simple word — 
sad. "He's not a man of many words, but I could tell he 
was concerned. He started talking about the kids' ed- 
ucation, so I knew those kinds of things were going 
through his head." Forty-five years old. Hepatitis C. 
Cirrhosis. Sad indeed. 

IN THE EARLY 1980S, WHEN AIDS 

and HIV exploded into the public consciousness and 
seemed to be spreading at an alarming rate, a panic of 
sorts began to grip a world that had, for the most part, 
viewed casually the dangers of blood-borne diseases. 
Many people developed a deathly fear of contamina- 
tion, and coming in contact with anyone else's blood 
became unthinkable. 

But for many, dealing with blood is part of the daily 
grind. For trauma doctors, surgeons, nurses and para- 
medics, contact with an- [ continufd on pagf 127 ] 
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FIELD 
NOTES 

.01 

ACRE 

The smallest 
Cincinnati Park is 

Thornton 
Triangle, located 

at Gracely and 
Thornton avenues 

in Sayler Park. 

1,469.9 

ACRIrS 

The largest 
Cincinnati Park is 
Mt. Airy Forest 

23 

ACRES 

The smallest 
Hamilton County 
Park is Farbach- 
Werner Nature 
Preserve in 
Colerain Township. 

4,090 

ACRES 
The largest 
Hamilton County 
Park is Miami 
Whitewater 
Forest near 
Harrison, Ohio. 



There's a park 
activity that's just 
your speed, whether 
you want to burn 
calories on your 
bike, sail toy boats 
(both in Mt. Airy), or 
take the kids to 
the playground in 
Sharon Woods. 



move it 

active ways to enjoy the great outdoors 



lest VOLir aim » IfFrisbee golf is your 
game, it doesn't get much tougher than the 
18-hole course at MT. AIRY FOREST, off 
Pineridge Road on the Colerain Avenue side 
of the forest. About half of the baskets are in 
the woods. That means landing your disc on 
target takes some skillful wrist action to ne- 
gotiate a path around the trees. Need con- 
vincing? Try the par 3 basket 7 and see how 
many flings it takes to even get close! 

Biking >> The shaker trace trail at 

Miami Whitewater Forest, which begins 
and ends at the Harbor, is the top choice for 
cyclists seeking a park setting. There are 
enough gentle hills and changes of scenery 
along the 7.5 mile paved path (also enjoyed 
by hikers and inline skaters) to keep the ride 




around the northern half of the forest inter- 
esting. If you're looking for a shorter jaunt, 
an inner loop provides a 1.2 mile version. 

Cardiovascular workout » Price 

Hill's RAPID RUN PARK has paved paths 
that meander up and down its hilly terrain 
and are a favorite destination of serious 
walkers out to elevate their heart rates. 
When it's time to slow things down, take a 
turn around the lake or a sit-down break in 
the stone shelter or in the shade of the 
park's many large trees. 

Luge/skeleton run » why the steps 

leading down to the playground near 
BURNET WOODS' TRAILSIDE NATURE CEN- 
TER have a concrete slide alongside them 
has been lost to time. Maybe the WPA work- 
ers who poured them back in 1940 didn't 
want to haul leftover concrete away. What- 
ever the reason, this recreational whimsy in 
the Clifton park has provided fun for gener- 
ations of park users, and downright thrills 
on winter days when it's covered with a thin 
sheen of ice. 

Play time >> parkvs wetland ad- 
venture in Woodland Mound Park in An- 
derson Township is the perfect place to play 
on those sultry summer days when temper- 
atures climb into the 90s. The enclosed 
playground, which includes a toddler area, 
has a number of water jets that keep the 
surface wet as well as a 16-foot tree with 
two slides and a giant blue heron whose 
open beak produces a waterfall. Umbrella 
tables next to the playground are the perfect 
vantage to keep an eye on the kids and 
enjoy the sweeping Ohio River Valley vista. 

Take a hike » For year-round hiking, 
Carthage's 121-acre CALDWELL NATURE 
PRESERVE has no equal. Three trails of 
varying lengths traverse the ravines and 
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ridge tops. Hikers will encounter natural 
springs as well as creeks, old growth forest 
and up to 50 varieties of wildflowers, rep- 
tiles and amphibians. Night hikers may 
even glimpse the elusive flying squirrel. An 
Access Trail enables wheelchair visitors to 
enjoy the woods as well. 

WINTON WOODS in Spring- 
field Township not only has the most camp- 
sites (100) but the best setting and ameni- 
ties. The campground, set amid a pine 
forest on a peninsula surrounded by Winton 
Lake, can accommodate everything from 
full-size; motor homes to tents. There are 10 
cabins that each sleep up to five people. 
There's also a small store for basics and 
laundry and shower facilities. The hike trail 
loops through the campgrounds and pro- 
vides easy access to the harbor. Call 851- 
CAMP (2267) for more information. 
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At 8:30 on a wintry weekday morning, Ault Park is bleak and deserted. Blustery, cold 
air, traces of snow and heavy cloud cover make the hour seem earlier than it actually is. 
In the residual post-dawn grayness, several street lamps are still glowing along the 
lower-lying areas where Observatory Avenue dives into park. In short, it's a morning in 
the park reserved for the truly dedicated. 

On the concrete overlook in front of Ault Park Pavilion, Lara Lesemann stretches her 
legs in anticipation of the morning's run. With a white streak accenting the front of her 
long, light-brown hair, Lesemann is sensibly outfitted against the elements in a blue top, 
black tights, white running shoes and — critical on this morning — a light 
gray pair of gloves. Although visibly energized and eager to get started 
with her workout, it's equally clear that Lesemann is very relaxed and 
at home in this setting. 

Since she began training seriously two years ago, Lesemann has 
made several of Cincinnati's parks a regular part of her year-round, 
five-days-a-week regimen, and they have a special place in her heart. 
"The parks are awesome," she says. "They're one of the reasons I love 
Cincinnati. I'm from New Orleans where everything is flat, so when I 
first moved here, the hills really overwhelmed me. But then I found 
these green spaces tucked in the middle of the city. They give you a 
goal — they're places to run to, and then you can run through them as 
well." 

At the moment, Lesemann is training for her first Boston Marathon, 
and a typical day may find her pacing herself through Mt. Storm Park, 
ixinning with a group through Eden Park, or as on this day, working out 
with a friend in Ault Park. Each park offers something a little different. 
"Mt. Storm has a great view of the west side," Lesemann says. "And in 
Eden Park, you can see downtown or across the river. Those pauses in 
the run kind of bring you back to the moment. I just love it." 

Ault Park is her favorite "because of the ease of getting here and the 
fact that it gives you so many training options. You can run trails, you 
can run laps, you can do hill workouts, you can run up through Hyde 
Park. There are so many landscapes. It's incredible training." 

Even Cincinnati's legendary weather hasn't dampened Lesemann 's 
enthusiasm for the Queen City or its parks. "Some people say they don't 
run when it gets colder than 40," she says. "I'm like 'Are you kidding 
me?' Down in New Orleans, I didn't have this kind of weather. I had hot 
and less hot. This is nice for me. There are many days like this, and I'm 
out here on all of them." 

Training 



Marathon runner Lara Lesemann makes 
tracks through local parks 



BY GREG SCHABER 
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A path in Burnet Woods beckons... 

Hook a catfish >> fernbank park 

in Sayler Park, about 5 miles downriver 
from Cincinnati, has a swath of concrete 
bank that is the perfect water's-edge spot 
for an afternoon of picnicking and fishing 
the Ohio River. And if the striped bass, carp 
and catfish aren't biting, you can always 
move over to the grassy slope, lean back 
and watch the barges go by. 

Playing fields >> All area parks are 
peppered with play areas and athletic 
fields, but there's one that gets our vote 
as "most inspired." It's the VIP CHAMP- 
IONSHIP WIFFLEBALL FIELD at Triple Creek 
in Colerain Township, modeled after Bos- 
ton's Fenway Park. Although Hamilton 
County Park District leagues claim it on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, the 
rest of week it's free for all to test them- 
selves against its very own version of Fen- 
way's Green Monster outfield wall. 

Tee time » sharon woods golf 

COURSE gets the top nod, given its blend of 
challenging course, beautiful scenery and 
accommodating personnel. We especially 
like the fact that there isn't a lot of difference 
between the men's and women's tees. (At 
many courses women often play a much 
shorter course.) Foursomes are always well 
spaced and nudged along by the ranger if 
they linger too long. 769-4325. 



Can you imagine 
New York City 
without Central 
Park... a welcome 
breath of fresh 
air in the middle 
of a vast urban 
landscape? Down- 
town Cincinnati 
boasts its own 
pockets of green, 
providing a 
lunch time oasis 
for weary office 
workers and a 
place to walk the 
c it vd welling do<> 



FIELD 
NOTES 

GREEN SPACES TO 
CHECK OUT 
IN DOWNTOWN 
CINCINNATI 

CENTRAL 
PARKWAY 



LAUREL PARK 

LYTLE PARK 

PIATT PARK 

THEODORE 
M. BERRY 
INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 
PARK 

WASHINGTON 
PARK 




Pockets of green: Washington Park (left) and Lytle Park. 
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chill 



o 



relaxing respites from hustle and bustle 



Jaw-dropping view An awe-in- 
spiring sight that will stop you in your tracks 
is waiting at MT. ECHO PARK in Price Hill. 
Do this: Park in the lot just below the picnic 
shelter on the right side of the driveway. 
Walk over the main drive and up the gentle 
hill toward the park side of the large Italian 
Renaissance-style pavilion. Step up on the 
terrace and walk to the center of the granite 
columns. Perfectly framed by two large 
sycamore trees and another row of granite 
columns is a jaw-dropping view of down- 
town, the Ohio River and Northern Kentucky. 

Stargazing The wolff planetar- 
ium in Burnet Woods' Trailside Nature Cen- 
ter in Clifton is the best place to get an As- 
tronomy 101 indoctrination in the nighttime 
skies. Although it only seats 20 and its 
equipment is the lowest of low-tech, com- 
mentary by knowledgeable naturalists more 
than makes up for the modest setting. The 
bad news: it will close in June for one year 
due to remodeling of the Nature Center. 
During that time, we suggest the open envi- 
rons of Woodland Mound Park for gazing at 
the stars and constellations. 

Tropical getaway it doesn't take 

a single frequent flyer mile to immerse your- 
self in this rain forest. The KROHN CONSER- 
VATORY in Eden Park may look like a big 
greenhouse on the outside, but inside you'll 
find a steamy environ worthy of Costa Rica. 
It's the only local park property with huge 
palms, banana and banyan trees, elephant 
ear plants, billowing hibiscus and a waterfall. 

Flower frolic California Woods' Tril- 
lium VALLEY is home to nature's best wild- 
flower show each spring. Although its half- 
mile trail contains some fairly steep steps, 
the visual rewards are definitely worth the 
effort if your legs are up to the climb. This 
park, off Kellogg Avenue about two miles 



south of Coney Island, also 
has a prairie/meadow habi- 
tat, 53 species of trees and 
more than 200 species of 
herbaceous plants, several of 
which are on the endan- 
gered list. 

Eye candy it's grass 

that isn't easy to walk on 
and its location doesn't wel- 
come a closer look, but the 
torrence parkway hillsides serve a 
valuable purpose: a visual respite for driv- 
ers traveling through Hyde Park and O'Bry- 
onville. The parkway, named for a pioneer 
family who lived in the area, connects 
Madison Road and Columbia Parkway and 
consists of 8.2 acres of grassy slopes on 
either side of the street. Need more? Gor- 
geous seasonal flower beds at the Columbia 
Parkway AVm. Howard Taft Road /Torrence 
Parkway intersection are a joint effort of 
the Cincinnati Park District (which plants 
and maintains them) and local businesses 
(which foot the bill). 

Got tO giggle There's a lot of same- 
ness to the WPA-era structures throughout 
Cincinnati Parks, but there is one departure 
from style that [ continufd on pagf 130 ] 




Great nature scenes 
abound in the parks, 
from Mt. Storm Park 
(above) to Eden Park 
(below, and Mirror 
Lake, left). 



i 
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The Hamilton 
County Park 
District conducted 
more than 

2,300 

educational 
programs 

in 2001, including 
classes, nature 
programs and day 
camps 
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Restored 



Wh 



habitat at Miami Whitewater Forest 

attracts plenty of creatures BY MARIA SCHNEIDER 



the wild things are 



FIELD 
NOTES 

MOf>T COMMON 

animals 

coyotes • beavers 
raccoons • deer 
red fox • muskrats 

frogs • toads 
rabbits • squirrels 

salamanders 

MOST COMMON 

birds 

American bitterns 
northern shovelers 
ducks • geese 
swan • hawks 
turkey vultures 
owls ' warblers 
woodpeckers 

falcons • bald eagles 

(occasional sightings) 



It's a clear, cool day on the waning side of 
winter at Miami Whitewater Forest. In the 
Shaker Trace Wetlands, clusters of dried cat- 
tails surround shallow blue-green pools of 
water. Canada Geese, graceful in the air as 
they are ungainly on land, fly in formation 
overhead, their familiar honk bellowing across 
the wetlands below. Mallards with heads and 
plumage as brilliant as emeralds and sap- 
phires float on the gentle pond; some glide 
aimlessly, others dive with purpose. And I, 
observing this scene from an unobtrusive 
viewing shelter, am incidental to nature's 
vignette unfolding before me. 

Just a dozen years ago, this scene was quite 
different. These weren't wetlands at all, but 
fields of soybeans and corn. The wetlands that 
had existed here centuries ago were gone, en- 
gineered to make fields suitable for growing 
crops. The wildlife was gone, too. 

Near the edge of the Great Miami River, 
a stone's throw from Indiana, the more than 
4,000 acres of Miami Whitewater Forest make 
it the largest of Hamilton County's Parks. Its 




forests, lakes, wetlands and prairies nurture the 
most wide-ranging population of wildlife species 
in our increasingly urban/suburban realm. 

One of Miami Whitewater's primary goals is 
to maintain and coax back southwest Ohio's in- 
digenous wildlife species. Amy Roell, programs 
supervisor of Hamilton County Parks 's Natural- 
ist Department, and Jim Mundy, assistant land 
manager, are giving me the crash course — 
Ecosystems 101, you might say. 

Roell quotes Field of Dreams to get her point 
across: "If you build it, they will come." To pro- 
mote and maintain a diverse wildlife popula- 
tion, it's all about habitat. 

More than a decade ago, Mundy confirmed 
through old surveyor's records that the site 
was once a wetland. He had noticed that the 
soil there had a marshy, or hydric, quality to 
it. Restoration of the Shaker Trace Wetlands 
began in 1991, when clay tiles that had drained 
the land during its tenure as farmland were dug 
up. A few simple dams were built, and soon a 
damp oasis re-emerged. Marsh plants soon 
began to flourish on their own, and the water- 
fowl, amphibians and insects returned en 
masse. 

Since wetlands naturally dry up in the sum- 
mer, fish don't take up residence as they would 
in a lake or other permanent body of water. But 
in the late spring, the wetlands become a veri- 
table love nest for amorous amphibians. Frogs 
and toads are so prolific here in May that they 
can often be found hopping along the sur- 
rounding hike/bike trail. 

The return of wetland birds to this site has 
made it a birder's paradise. More than 200 
species of birds have been sighted and cata- 
loged, including rare species such as the Amer- 
ican bittern and northern shoveler. Hawks and 
turkey vultures have become commonly seen 
species at the Shaker Trace Wetlands and there 
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have been at least two sightings of the endan- 
gered American bald eagle. 

In a shallow pond nearby, a dome-shaped 
structure made of grassy material, nearly three 
feet high, is a muskrat den. This is either a very 
patriotic muskrat, or the human species has 
intervened, for a small American flag is stuck 
atop the mound. 

Along the paths leading to the Shaker Trace 
Wetlands, some of the restored prairie land is 
evident. Native species of grass and wildflow- 
ers, gathered from nearby prairies and culti- 
vated here, predominate over manicured lawn. 
The prairies are systematically burnt to elimi- 
nate nonnative species. The native species 
have a deep root system that is able to survive 
droughts and die occasional prairie fire. 

The tall shoots of three grass species — big 
bluestem, indian grass and switch grass — pro- 
vide shelter for a variety of wildlife and suste- 
nance for many animals, including deer. During 
the peak blooming season of July and August, 
native flowers such as black-eyed Susan, purple 
coneflower and blazing star are irresistible to 
many butterfly species, including the monarch 
and tiger swallowtail, and prairie-loving birds 
such as the goldfinch. 

JUST A FEW MILES FROM Shaker Trace Wet- 
lands and the Tall Grass Prairies, down the 
park's winding roads and trails, I encounter an 
altogether different, yet equally appealing, view 
of nature on the Oakleaf Trail. This is a wood- 
land trail of young and mature trees. On this 



weekday, RoeU, Mundy and I are the only ones 
walking along the trail. It is a quiet place, save 
for the constant drill of a woodpecker echoing 
from a distance. 

The hilly path leads down to a small lake 
ringed with willows. Many are gnawed to 
ragged points by a family of beavers. The 
beaver's den is a comfortably sized wooden 
mound, perched up against the hillside on the 
water's edge. Century-old oak and maple trees 
show evidence of the beaver's obsessive-com- 
pulsive nature. "Beavers," Roell says, "are com- 
parable to humans in their desire to change 
their environment." (There will be no beaver 
sightings on my trip today. For that you have 
to get out early in the morning or late in the 
evening.) 

As we walk, Mundy stops and points in 
excitement. "Look, it's a red fox. Either that or 
a coyote." On a nearby hillside, a small gray- 
brown coyote, nearly camouflaged by the sur- 
roundings, takes off with our approach. Coyotes 
are proliferating in this habitat. And their de- 
meanor, in true survival-of-the-fittest fashion, 
has adapted. "They are becoming more pack 
animals, less solitary," Mundy says. "A pack of 
them could take down a deer." 

To experience the full spectrum of wildlife at 
Miami Whitewater Forest, Roell and Mundy en- 
courage me to visit die park at different times of 
day and in different seasons. And as my near- 
miss encounter with the coyote has taught me, 
glimpsing wildlife takes awareness, patience 
and an openness to the unexpected. 



Jim Mundy and Amy 
Roell of the Hamil- 
ton County Park 
District offer tips for 
finding your own 
wildlife encounter: 

• Move slowly 

and walk on paths 
as quietly as 
possible. Noise 
can scare 
wildlife away 

• Go at dawn, or 
close to dusk. 
Many species are 
at rest in the 
middle of the day. 

• Experience 
nocturnal species 
by signing up for 
a night hike. 

• Keep your mind 
and eyes open. 
Don't be preoccu- 
pied looking for a 
particular species. 

• Have patience. The 
more time you 
spend looking, the 
greater your 
chances of seeing 
species in the wild. 

• Find a little 
niche and just 
sit there awhile. 
Let the animals 
come to you. 




Shaker Trace Trail 
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$3 



will buy you 
a 2002 Hamilton 
County Park District 

motor vehicle 
sticker that will get 
you into 



16 



parks, preserves 

and wildlife 
sanctuaries. For 
more information, 
call 521-7275. 




aeem 



hidden (and not-so-hiddenrtreasures 





Surprise >> Most people driving down 
Madison Road in East Walnut Hills pass tiny 
ANNWOOD PARK and never know that just 
out of sight is one of Cincinnati Park's 
unique spots. It's a grotto on the west end 
of the park that can be reached from An- 
nwood Street. Stone benches are an invita- 
tion to rest and reflect to the sound of a wa- 
terfall and the scent of surrounding tall 
pines. It's a little bit of heaven smack-dab in 
the middle of the city. 

Family reunion » Whether your kin 
consists of hordes of cousins, aunts and un- 
cles or just mom, dad and one little brother, 
HARBOR MEADOWS in Winton Woods is the 
ideal spot for a family reunion. A complex of 
eight shelters can be rented in any combi- 
nation. Once the fried chicken is devoured, 
there's a 188-acre lake for fishing and boat- 
ing, two basketball courts, hiking and biking 
trails, and several playgrounds. 521 -PARK 
(7275) for rates and reservations. 

Sculpture > > Your first 
thought upon seeing the COR- 
MORANT FISHERMAN STATUE 

(at Twin Lakes in the south- 
east corner of Eden Park, past 
Krohn Conservatory) will most 
likely be: Why is that man 
choking that bird? Allow us 
to explain. The bronze sculp- 
ture by Kosei Tateno was a 
gift from Cincinnati's sister 
city, Gifu, Japan, and depicts a 
Japanese fishing tradition of 
using a tethered cormorant 
(a sea bird) to catch fish. The 
bird's beak is loosely bound so 
that it can swoop down and 
grab a fish but not swallow it. The statue 
depicts the fisherman retrieving his catch. 
Note: Do not try this while fishing the 
Ohio River. 



Leaf collccti ng >> If you need a ringer 
for your leaf collection, you'll very like- 
ly find something unusual in MT. AIRY 
FOREST. It has the largest variety of foliage 
in local parks. Its arboretum is home to 
more than 1,600 species and varieties of de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs and evergreens, most 
of which have ID tags. 

SiX'leafed trillium » Trilliums nor- 
mally have three leaves, but a hybrid vari- 
ety with six leaves, planted long ago in the 

BRADFORD FELTER TANGLEWOOD in both 
College Hill and Mt. Airy, makes an appear- 
ance every year. The 1 76-acre preserve is 
kept in a natural state and has no desig- 
nated trails, but hikers interested in trying 
to spot the spring flower are welcome to 
search. 

Legend » If you follow the trail closest to 
West North Bend Road, which goes behind 
the CALDWELL NATURE CENTER in Carth- 
age, you'll come upon a stone rectangle and 
circle shortly after entering the woods. For 
years the story has circulated that these are 
the foundation remains of a small cabin and 
root cellar built by a freed slave. He claimed 
this part of the woods to build his home 
after the Civil War. 

History central » Washington 

PARK, across the street from Music Hall in 
Over-the-Rhine, has been an outdoor sanc- 
tuary since the mid- 1800s, when it was 
transformed from a cemetery into a park. It 
quickly became a place to acknowledge 
Cincinnatians' participation in the Civil War. 
Two large busts atop tall pedestals near the 
park's Elm Street entrance pay homage to 
local boys: Col. Robert McCook, who led 
the 9th Ohio Volunteer Infantry Regiment 
(mostly Germans) and died in battle; and 
writer/philosopher Friedrich Hecker, who 
founded the nation's first German Turner 
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A view of Ault Park's 
pavilion (top); 
Eden Park's gazebo 
(bottom). 
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The oldest 

Cincinnati Park 
structure is the 

1904 

SPRING HOUSE 
GAZEBO 

in Eden Park 

at the intersection 
of Eden Park and 
Fulton avenues. 




party (Chapter Three of F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
classic, you remember). It has all the archi- 
tectural elements that suggest the opulence 
that surrounded Jay, Daisy and Tom: a broad 
double flight of steps, separated by a cascade 
fountain, leading to the pavilion; formal gar- 
dens and a spectacular view of the Ohio River 
from the pavilion terrace. 



watching » embshoff woods 



Society in Cincinnati and became a brigadier 
general. There's also a cannon used by Ad- 
miral Farragut in Mobile Bay. And there's a 
10-ton boulder from the Little Miami River, 
which has nothing do with the Civil War, but 
was placed in the park in 1863, no doubt 
because it was really, really big! 

A great Gats by party »we can't 

think of a better setting than AULT PARK'S 
1930 ITALIAN ATE-STYLE PAVILION in Hyde 
Park in which to re-create Jay Gatsby's grand 



Bird 

in Delhi Township is high above the Ohio 
River, and updrafts from the river create the 
perfect soaring conditions for big birds. 
We're talking raptors, like the red-tailed 
hawk, kestrel and red-shouldered hawk. 
Observers have even spotted bald eagles en- 
joying the free ride. 

Architectural splendor » choos- 
ing just one park in this category was 
tough, especially given the quality of archi- 
tecture in the shelters, pavilions and nature 
centers in Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
We went with the park with the greatest 
range of style, structure and architectural 
grandeur — EDEN PARK. Its 186 acres con- 
tain Elsinore Tower (an 1883 Cincinnati 
Water Works building inspired by Hamlet); 
Seasongood concert pavilion, built in 1960; 
the temple-fronted Cincinnati Art Museum; 
the Art Academy; Cincinnati Playhouse in 
the Park; the Spring House Gazebo; Krohn 
Conservatory; the ruins of Mirror Lake 
Reservoir; the Frank Lloyd Wright-inspired 
Cincinnati Parks Administration Building — 
and those are just the major treasures. 
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It's an unseasonably warm February afternoon at Covington's Devou Park over- 
look. The clear blue sky, streaked with bright, wispy clouds, merges with the gray- 
green of trees and the motded brown-and-green grass to create one of those inviting 
days that promise spring. As the last of the lunch crowd prepares to leave the parking 
lot, John Volz eases his red Jeep Grand Cherokee up the circular drive and pulls to the 
edge of the road. Since joining the Devou Park Board three years ago, Volz, a certified 
arborist and semi-retired wood broker who lives in Kenton Hills, has established him- 
self as the park's volunteer naturalist and trailblazer. Last year, the Covington Rotary Club 
awarded him a Paul Harris Fellow medal for his efforts. 

The 55-year-old Volz is tall and thin, his sandy hair 
salted with gray. Clad in lightweight green fleece pullover, 
blue jeans and hiking shoes, he leads the way down a 
slight slope to a wooden sign that marks his first major 
project — a nature trail — and explains his role. "The park 
board was looking for someone to put the trail in," he says. 
"The companies we approached wanted thousands of dol- 
lars. We didn't have the budget for that, so I said I'll start 
and see where it goes. I had never done anything like that 
before. I got a grant from the division of forestry of the 
State of Kentucky, and it took off from there." 

Volz began clearing the trail, using any and all volun- 
teers, including work-release prisoners from the Kenton 
County Jail and an army of General Electric employees. The 
work branched out to include an ongoing battie against 
amur honeysuckle, tree of heaven and winter creeper — 
normative, invasive plant species. Volz pulled out his chain- 
saw to thin areas where trees were growing too close to- 
gether and planted new trees. He chose species native to 
the area but not found in Devou Park, such as redbud, 
witch hazel, white oak, shingle oak, black haw, persimmon 
and Kentucky coffee. He even hung nesting boxes for birds. 

Nevertheless, the nature trail remains the heart of 
Volz's efforts. Currenuy nearing a half-mile in length, it will 
eventually stretch about a mile and include a wooden foot 
bridge across a small creek. "We hope to have the bridge 
in by spring and finished by fall," he says. 

While he belongs to several other area service organi- 
zations, a few minutes on the trail make it clear where Volz's heart lies 
he says. "Here's where I can do the most good to benefit some people." 

And of course, he's still on the lookout for volunteers. "I'd like to have some more," 
he says. "It'd be great to have somebody who wanted to do flowers." 




'This fits me," 



Arborist John Volz gives Devou Park 
that natural look 



BY GREGiSCHABER 



Urban , 

trailblazer 
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save the date 

A year's worth of the best park activities 



JANUARY 

FULL-MOON NIGHT HIKES at 

Mt Airy Forest or Caldwell Nature 
Preserve. 2003 dates not set. 
Map nos. 37 and 25. 

FEBRUARY 

MAPLE SUGAR DAYS at Farbach- 
Wemer Nature Preserve. Sat Feb. 22, 
10-4; Sun, Feb 23, noon-4. 
Map no. 2. 

MARCH 

SPRING TROUT SEASON at Lake 
Isabella, Miami Whitewater Forest, 
Sharon Woods and Winton Woods. 
Map nos. 4,6, 11 and 15. 

APRIL 

WILDFLOWER WALKS in California 
Woods. 2003 dates not set 
Map no. 26. 




MAY 

MIGRANT BIRDS (including tropi- 
cal birds) come through Burnet 
Woods, Mt. Echo, Mt. Airy, Fernbank, 
Caldwell Nature Preserve and Cali- 
fornia Woods as well as most Hamil- 
ton County Parks. For scheduled bird 
hikes check www.cinci-parks.org or 
www.hamiltoncountyparks.org. 
Map nos. 24, 38, 37, 29, 25 and 26. 



JUNE 



CELTIC HERITAGE DAY in Miami 

Whitewater Forest. Sun, June 2, 
noon-9 pm. Map no. 6. 



JULY 




APRIL 

AUGUST 

HONEY HARVEST at California 
woods. Sat, Aug 24, 10-noon. 
Map no. 26. 

SEPTEMBER 

SPEND A WEEKEND IN 1800 

at Shawnee Lookout. Costumed 
interpreters talk about frontier life. 
Sat Sept 14, 3-7; sun, sept 15, 2-5. 
Map no. 12 

OCTOBER 

MAGIC FOREST WALKS at 

Caldwell Nature Preserve. Fri & Sat, 
Oct 25 & 26, 6:30-9. Map no. 25. 

NOVEMBER 

BALLUMINARIA in Eden Park. 
Mirror Lake is encircled by hot air 
balloons. Holiday music sets a festive 
mood. Sat Nov. 30, 5-7; rain date 
Dec 1. Map no. 27. 

DECEMBER 

FAMILY HOLIDAY CRAFTS for the 

entire family at La Boiteaux Woods, 
Fri, Dec 6, 7 pm. Map no. 35. 



BALLUMINARIA 

NOV 



FAMILY FUN NIGHTS every Friday 
at Rapid Run Park. Map no. 41. 





Listed below are the parks we mention in the preceding 
pages, along with a number of other notable parks. For 
complete parks info, visit the web sites below. 

HAMILTON COUNTY PARKS 

1. EMBSHOFF WOODS 

2. FARBACH-WERNER 
NATURE PRESERVE 

3. KROGER HILLS 

(To schedule a visit, call 521-PARK) 

4. LAKE ISABELLA 

5. LITTLE MIAMI GOLF CENTER 

6. MIAMI WHITEWATER FOREST 

7. MITCHELL MEMORIAL FOREST 

8. NEWBERRY WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 

9. OAK GLEN NATURE PRESERVE 

10. RICHARDSON FOREST PRESERVE 

11. SHARON WOODS 

12. SHAWNEE LOOKOUT 

13. TRILLIUM TRAILS 
WILDFLOWER PRESERVE 

14. TRIPLE CREEK 

15. WINTON WOODS 

16. WITHR0W NATURE PRESERVE 

17. WOODLAND MOUND 
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CINCINNATI CITY PAR 

18. ALMS PARK 

19. ANNWOOD PARK 

20. AULT PARK 

21. AVON WOODS 

22. BELLEVUE HILL PARK 

23. BRADFORD-FELTER 
TANGLEWOOD 

24. BURNET WOODS 

25. CALDWELL NATURE 
PRESERVE 

26. CALIFORNIA WOODS 

27. EDEN PARK 

28. FAIRVIEW PARK 

29. FERNBANK PARK 



KS 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 



FLEISCHMANN GARDENS 

FRENCH PARK 

HAUCK BOTANIC GARDEN 

THEODORE M. BERRY 
INT'L FRIENDSHIP PARK 

INWOOD PARK 

LaBOITEAUX WOODS 

LYTLE PARK 

MT. AIRY FOREST 

MT. ECHO PARK 

MT. STORM PARK 

PIATT PARK 

RAPID RUN PARK 

SAYLER PARK 



43. SEYMOUR NATURE 
PRESERVE 

44. STANBERY PARK 

45. THORNTON TRIANGLE 

46. TORRENCE PARKWAY 

47. WASHINGTON PARK 



KENTUCKY PARKS 

48.DEV0U PARK 



FOR COMPLETE PARKS INFORMATION 

Cincinnati Parks 321-6070 
WWW.CINCI-PARKS.ORG. 

Hamilton Country District Parks 521-PARK 
WWW.HAMILT0NC0UNTYPARKS.ORG 
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Friends of 
Cincinnati Parks 

is a membership 
program for people 

interested in 
playing an active 
role as 

advocates 

FOR C!i\J-~.!NNATi 
PARKS. 

Members support 
the overall mission 

to conserve, 
manage, sustain 

and enhance 
the city's natural 

resources 
and green space. 
To join, call 
357-2619. 



Bill Zerkle's chest tightens and his breath quickens as he scales the steep steps leading 
to the lookout post of the former Voice of America transmission station on Tylersville Road 
in West Chester. During World War II, this was the heart of a sophisticated broadcasting 
complex — built with the help of WLW founder Powel Crosley — that the United States 
government used to air worldwide broadcasts countering Nazi propaganda. During the 
Cold War, it helped battle the spread of communism. But that's history. 

Today this transmission center provides a tremendous vantage point to glimpse the fu- 
ture. High atop the old Bethany Relay Station headquarters, Zerkle can catch his breath 
and gaze far and wide at what has become a local dream. Zerkle, director of the West 
Chester Parks and Recreation Department, sees more than potential in the 345 acres 
of mostly barren wasteland that used to be part of Voice of America property. He 
sees a recreation paradise: sports fields, playgrounds, skate parks, picnic shelters, 
dog parks, lakes, a preserve, lodges, reflecting pools, gazebos, nature centers and 
walking paths. And if Zerkle has his way, the former VOA station will someday 
become the crown jewel of West Chester's "emerald bracelet" of parks. 

"The idea is to create a series of parks connected by trails and pathways, 
Zerkle says. "We have faith, and it is going to happen." Zerkle sounds con- 
fident, but it will take $100 million for the emerald bracelet to become re- 
ality; $50 million alone to transform the former VOA transmission station 
into a suburban wonderland. His department is trying to raise the money 
through federal, state and local grant programs, in-kind services and 
donations. "It all depends on opportunity," he says. "Phase I is whichever 
phase we get the money for first." 

This is the reality of parks and recreation in the 21st century: big 
dreams and little money. Suburbs fight to preserve green space that rap- 
idly falls victim to development. Cities maintain aging parks while 
scrounging for new ones. Park directors try to do more with less. 

The problem exists here, too, but Cincinnati's rich heritage of support 
for parks gives local park leaders hope for a green future. Securing that 
future, however, will require cooperation, public-private partnerships, 
endowments, state and federal aid, and, above all else, never-ending pub- 
lic support. Yet park leaders believe that if any city in America is going to 
insist on strong parks, it will be Cincinnati. "Because of Cincinnati's past 
and the way they have always supported parks, I think it will continue," 
says Michelle Park, executive director of the Ohio Parks and Recreation As 
sociation. "They've always been a leader in the country." 

Indeed, to understand the future, look to the past. Those who established 
city parks had the foresight to protect them. Private individuals have donated 
up to 40 percent of the city's park system, leaving $40 million in trust funds to 
maintain those parks, according to Peter Harnik, author of Inside City Parks, 
the Trust for Public Land study on city parks. And Cin- [ r. o n t i ni i f o on pahf ian 
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Being 




PARK 
SPECS 



Created in 1930 

17 parks and nature 
preserves spanning 13,324 
acres 

949 acres of 

conservation easements 

7.87 million visitors, 

annually 

More than 1,000 
employees 

More than 500 
volunteers 

S26 million annual budget 



Created in 1908 

5 regional parks of more 
than 200 acres 

70 neighborhood parks 

More than 5,000 acres 

125 employees 

750 volunteers 

$4.5 million 

annual budget 

ACROSS THE RIVER... 

Covington's Devou Park 

Deeded to the city in 1910 
by the William P. Devou 
family 

704 acres of rolling land 

Has such severe restrictions 
on development that the 
city has gone to court in an 
effort to modernize it. 
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the heart speaks 

BY AIESHA D. LITTLE 




"welcome to love jones thursday. 



The disc jockey's smooth voice oozes over the microphone, 
mingling with an instrumental jazz riff. He is surrounded by 
the tools of his trade— large speakers, an assortment of con- 
trol panels and power mixers, a massive collection of CDs 
and a clipboard holding a blank sheet of paper. "For all you 
poets in the house, make sure you make your way up here 
and sign up for the first set." 

From a nearby table, Dawn Lanise Crooks takes in the 
restaurant in quick glances. Groups of twenty- and thirty- 
somethings, mostly African-American, carry on conversa- 
tions across tiny tables and in small booths that line the 
walls. Clutching a Bud Light in one hand and two wrinkled 
sheets of paper in the other, Crooks looks at her friend, 
Brandi— her moral support for the evening— and heads for 
the deejay booth. 

Crooks is 28, and by day she is coordinator of Xavier Uni- 
versity's On-Site MBA program. But by night she's immersed 
in words — in English lit classes, book clubs and poetry read- 
ings. When she muses about poetry, it's as if she is talking 
about her best friend. "Poetry is about making people see 
what you saw when you were writing it," she explains in her 
soft, lilting voice. "When you hear someone else's creative 
muse describe a situation you know personally, it can really 
make you feel like you are not alone." Crooks has been writ- 
ing poetry for years— so long that it's as natural as breath- 
ing. When she reads her writing, she is not just Dawn. She 
is Dawn "Wisdom" Crooks, poet. 

Cafe Cin-Cin's weekly spoken word session is therapeutic 
for Crooks. It's a chance to commune, to relax and listen, to 
read and, she hopes, be accepted. After adding her name to 
the sign-up sheet, Crooks briefly chats with the deejay then 
returns to her seat, her now-or-never smile fading. Slowly 
she eases back into a conversation about reading. 

"There is a certain freedom in performing in front of your 
own people," Crooks explains. "The crowd is usually filled with 
folks that are regular performers and listeners so you can be- 
come known and popular." 

Tyrone Stuckey takes the mic. Popular is the perfect de- 
scription of the charismatic host of Love Jones Thursday. To 
set the mood, he tells jokes and schmoozes with the audi- 
ence between readings. He introduces all the evening's read- 
ers with uncanny familiarity, showing the same respect to 
newcomers as he does to old favorites. 

"I want to bring our next poet to the mic," Stuckey says. 
"Let's give a warm welcome to Dawn. Dawn, everyone." Po- 
lite clapping and finger snapping pepper the restaurant, and 
a smiling Crooks moves toward the microphone. This week, 
she is fourth in the long parade of performers in the first set, 
following Emily's poems on the frailties of love and Gina's 
borderline-pornographic ramblings. 

"Peace and blessings. Thank you for coming out," Crooks 
begins. Silence ripples through the room. "It's kind of hard 



to follow Gina, but I'll try to hold my own. The first poem I'm 
going to read for you this evening is entitled 'I Am a 
Woman.' It's dedicated to my sisters who don't know that 
they don't need a man to feel special." One audience mem- 
ber laughs out loud while others chuckle discreetly. For an 
instant, she silently considers the effect of the statement. 
Though it's not meant as criticism, Crooks's dedication 
sounds like an attack on Gina's sexually charged antics. She 
shakes off the audience's misinterpretation, takes a deep 
breath and begins: "I am a woman and I stand full and 
strong./ Though I desire to be loved, I have the will to go on./ 
Disappointment in mates I have known in my day,/ But be- 
cause I love me I proceed anyway." 

"Alright!" shouts another Cin-Cin regular, a poet known 
as the Last Black Man who looks more football player than 
writer. He snaps his fingers at arm's length above his head 
in approval. Crooks alternates looking down at the paper in 
her hand and looking out into the audience, searching their 
faces for understanding and agreement. She's met with con- 
templative, concentrating looks. The bar hoppers standing 
in the back, notorious for being louder than the poets on 
many an occasion, have lowered their voices to a murmur. 

With one hand on her stomach as if forcing the words 
from deep inside, Crooks weaves her words with a tone that 
adds weight to her words. By the last two stanzas, she is in 
complete control of the room. 

As she finishes reading, Crooks pauses under the spot- 
light and smiles shyly, receiving a passionate round of ap- 
plause. "That was spiritual," one diner says to his compan- 
ion. Crooks moves on to her second poem and gets the same 
warm reaction. "Dawn, thank you," Stuckey says after she 
leaves the mic. "Let's give her another hand 'cause that was 
a deep message in there. A deep, deep message." 

Greeted with a smile and a pat on the back from the Last 
Black Man, she's back in her seat looking pleased. "The 
crowd was far more receptive than it has been of late," 
Crooks says, finishing the last of her drink. "I felt the same 
energetic vibes that were present when Love Jones Thurs- 
day first started." 

But the later it gets, the harder it becomes to achieve that 
effect. By the start of the second poetry set, the restaurant is 
reaching capacity. There's a different feel in the place — po- 
etry reading has given way to singles bar. Crooks and her 
friend pay the bill. This is not why they come to Cin-Cin. 

At the back of the room, the bar hoppers are winning the 
noise battle, their chatter drowning out the next poet's voice. 
Looking back from the threshold of the exit, Crooks's heart 
goes out to him. Her dreads quiver as she shakes her head. 
She's asking herself a familiar question— Why do we do 
this? It's a question she already knows the answer to, an 
equation she has already solved. The solution is always near, 
lurking in the lines of the next poem. W 
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(EXCERPT FROM I AM A WOMAN, BY DAWN "WISDOM" CROOKS) 



Now! 

Get expensive stuff, 



inexpensively! 



For home furnishings and accessories 
that are just your style, come in to 
Ballard Designs - the place to go 
for designer looks at outlet prices! 
Choose from furniture, accents, 
bedding, lighting, art work and 
much, much more! 

Shop our CATALOG 

OUTLET STORE 




tor a huge SELECTION 
of overstocked, discontinued and 
slightly damaged merchandise - 
all at the very best prices, 'u ' 



From l-~5, take the Union Centre 
Blvd. exit (Kxit 19), then drive west on 
Union Centre lor approximately one 
mile. Go through the light at West 
Chester and make the next lei t into the 
I'rontgate Outlet Center. 



For hours and more information call 

513-603-1333 

Discover more great bargains online at 
www.ballarddesigns.com 
www.frontgate.com 
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Ken Slocum^estoration of an East Walnut Hills landmark home is an enduring 
passion and continuing journey of discovery. By Rosemary Seidner V V« 
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That's the very first thing Cin- 
cinnatian Ken Slocum has to 
say about his magnificent East 
Walnut Hills home. Yes, it is 
built of hand-hewn sandstone, 
has towers and turrets, and its 
crenelations bear the suggestion 
of battlement loopholes. But 
the spectacular 1920s stone 
mansion with a steeply pitched 
roof of hand-made Italian terra- 
cotta tiles, towering leaded glass 
windows and massive, bronze-hinged front doors... this su- 
perbly grand house is not a castle. 

"Castles are fortified structures," explains Slocum. "This is 
a chateau, patterned after the three chateaux of Francis I in 
Amboise, Bloise and Chambord in France. Any appearance of 
fortification is symbolic; these homes were built in the Renais- 
sance, when France was at peace." 

Not only was the 15th century a peaceful period for France, 
it was also a cultural high point, and the architecture of the age 
was moving away from gloomy fortress-castles to stately houses 
filled with light, though still retaining gothic characteristics. 

It was a grand and glorious 
time, as Slocum tells it. "The 
chateaux of the Loire Valley, south 
of Paris, were the extravagant 
summer homes of royalty and 
the very rich. You could say the 
Loire Valley was Paris's Newport 
Beach. All the chateaux were built 
in romantic settings, close to 
water — rivers, lakes and some 
even straddling rivers. The styling was strongly influenced by 
the Italian Renaissance and most were built by Italians, who 
were the amazing artisans of the period. France was in such a 
prosperous phase, but Italy's economy was in a downslide. The 
French could afford the very best — Italian artisans, whom they 
paid very handsomely — to build their chateaux." 

Like all the original chateaux, this house is an architectural 
triumph, a museum of architectural talent. And, like all the 
owners of the original chateaux, the people who built it were 
affluent notables. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Luedeking were wealthy socialites — Otto 
was a haberdasher who owned six stores, and his wife, 
Catherine Holabird, came from a family who made their for- 
tune in the machine tool industry. Otto and Catherine were in- 
veterate travelers, particularly inspired by their visits to the 
Loire Valley. In 1928 they commissioned Bloodgood Tuttle, a 
Cleveland architect who had just finished a spectacular estate 
for the Albers family in Indian Hill, to design their home. The 
Luedekings had decided that their new home should recreate, 
as exactly as possible, the mood and setting of the Loire's pala- 
tial homes. To show Tuttle what they had in mind, they invited 
him to tour the French chateaux with them. 

"When the Luedekings took Tuttle to France," explains 
Slocum, "they pointed out all the design elements, patterns 





GRAND SCHEME \ From 
the hewn sandstone court- 
yard and ironwork gate 
outside (preceding pages) 
to the many details within, 
Les Tours in East Walnut 
Hills was designed to mimic 
a grand French chateau. 



and features they liked best in their three favorite chateaux. 
Once the architect knew what they wanted — a scaled down 
blend of these houses — the couple made their most remark- 
able contribution to the process. They gave the architect com- 
plete freedom of design and left him to do his job. There seems 
to have been little, if any, interference on the part of the clients, 
nor any time or money constraints. The architect designed 
from his own ideas, taking into account the Luedekings' re- 
quirements. 

"It is so obvious from the finished result that there was no 
friction in the working relationship and that money was no ob- 
ject. Had either been a factor, such spectacular consistency of 
design could never have been achieved." 

Slocum himself has visited nearly every chateau in the 
Loire Valley and finds this house to be astonishing in the at- 
tention paid to detail, accuracy, craftsmanship and proportion. 
"I am still finding out things about the house and its design," 
he admits. "It is extraordinary." 

One of the most extraordinary facts about this grand home 
is that it was — and is once again — really designed for no more 
than two people. Although the proportions of living space and 
the size (the structure is 10,000 
square feet as a whole) would be 
more than enough for a large fam- 
ily, the house was designed with 
only an expansive master suite and 
one guest suite in the primary liv- 
ing quarters on the second floor. 
The master suite was comprised of 
separate bedrooms and bathrooms 
for Mr. and Mrs. Luedeking, with a 
common room between them. The servants' comfortable ac- 
commodations occupied the third floor. 

The property they chose was the last lot available on Keys 
Crescent in East Walnut Hills. Built on the brink of the De- 
pression, it was the last grand mansion in what is now the 
neighborhood's historic district. 

The property slopes sharply from west to east, cresting a 
hill that overlooks the Ohio River and affording views that ef- 
fortlessly tease the mind into believing this setting is some- 
where other than Cincinnati. Slocum says it reminds him of 
Kenya, where he lived for a number of years. "Beyond my 
boundary, there is nothing but trees and land until the river." 

It was this river view and the slope of the wooded, ridge-top 
property that offered the Luedekings the ideal setting for the 
chateau they dreamed of. The steep, angled site presented a 
challenge to the architect, which Turtle resolved by employing 
a series of levels inside and out — terraces, gardens and steps 
on the exterior, and different floor levels inside the house. 

In writing about the house, Turtle said the chateau is "of the 
first period of the French Renaissance characterized by the 
picturesque mixture of classic and gothic." His lavish inter- 
pretation incorporates palatial spaces, elaborate iron and 
bronze work, paneling of rare and exotic woods, huge fire- 
places with decorated over-mantels, concealed doorways, 
carved stone pillars, colored stone floors and a dramatic spi- 
ral stairway. The upper lights of all [ continued on pagf 96 ] 



FOUND ART I The upstairs 
hall (top), after refinishing, 
and the fireplace discov- 
ered under drywall. Miss- 
ing roof tiles (opposite 
page) were replaced with 
new ones from the origi- 
nal Italian manufacturer. 
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When the sun is in just the right place in the sky. 

light streams through a wall of glass on the stair landing of a hun- 
dred-year-old Cincinnati home. The background of this elaborate 
stained glass window shines deep amber at the bottom, fading to 
pale yellow at the top. Garlands of pink roses drape gracefully 
across the center, gently trailing down the sides. Intricate curves 
swirl and spiral around the top to form a canopy of rich golds and 
greens, and jewels of beveled glass flash in the light. 

The window is one of our city's great treasures, and chances are 
you'll never find out where it is. This piece, and the hundreds like 
it, has become one of Cincinnati's best-kept secrets. Just a few feet 
from Clifton Avenue, Reading Road and other well-traveled streets 
is some of the finest art glass in the country — but few people will 
admit to it. 

Decades of window theft, fueled by the spiraling value of 
antique art glass, have convinced homeowners in some neighbor- 
hoods that it's best to be cautious when it comes to their windows. 
But collectors here and around the country know about the jewels 
the Queen City holds. They say our glass — both stained and 
beveled — is expertly designed, masterfully crafted and nothing 
short of spectacular. 

Just how did our glass achieve such notoriety? The answer 
begins on Third Street... sort of. 

Ask a glass collector or craftsman about antique Cincinnati win- 
dows, and he'll tell you about the Third Street Studio. That's who is 
credited with creating a particular kind of window made only in 
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Cincinnati between about 1890 and 1920. When collectors 
come here looking for windows. Third Street Studio win- 
dows are usually what they're after. 

"If you look at the windows from Cincinnati — the beau- 
tiful French curves that they have — they stand up to the 
windows that Tiffany made," says Norm Kulujian, a col- 
lector in Philadelphia who is originally from Cincinnati. 
"The design of the window, the way the masters cut the 
glass and put the windows together, is as good as any- 
where in the country." 

Third Street Studio windows are not signed, but they're 


easy to recognize. They're characterized by incredibly 
complex designs, made possible through the use of extra- 
thin leading and precisely cut glass — techniques that re- 
quired expert craftsmanship. Third Street Studio is also 
known for borders of faceted glass "jewels," and for using 
unusual kinds of glass to create a desired visual effect. Rip- 
pled glass may be used to form the folds in a dress, for ex- 
ample, or glass chips to portray the petals of a flower. 

"When you see a window that stops you in your tracks, 
you'll know what to call it. That's a Third Street Studio 
window," says Sam Luel, owner of Aurora Art Glass, just 
north of downtown. 



"They're really high quality — much better than the av- 
erage studio was putting out. They became collectible and 
highly desirable," says Tim Miller, co-owner of Wooden 
Nickel Antiques in the West End. 

But although it's easy to spot a Third Street Studio win- 
dow, identifying the Third Street Studio is another matter. 
There's no record that this turn-of-the-century business 
ever existed. Some collectors believe Third Street Studio 
was actually William Coulter & Sons (which later became 
Riordan Stained Glass Studio), the city's oldest known art 
glass studio, established in 1838. Others speculate that 
there were many studios on Third Street and that they 
traded artists and craftsmen back and forth. The Third 
Street Studio name, they say, represents all of those 
workshops. 

In truth, there was only one glass studio on Third 
Street, and it didn't produce any glass of this caliber. The 
Third Street Studio name was made up — invented by an- 
tiques dealer Sam Luel as a way to categorize this excep- 
tional body of work. In the 1970s, Luel and his partner 
Louis Tennenbaum sold many of these windows in their 
shop, Metamora Galleries, which was on Fourth Street. 

"We figured what the heck, it's a short walk from Third 
to Fourth. It's just an arbitrary name, and it spread like 
wildfire," Luel says. It wasn't two weeks after they began 
using the name that people started flying in from the West 
Coast asking for Third Street Studio windows. 

At first Luel believed the windows were the work of one 
artist. But after seeing several hundred of them (at one 
time he himself owned 80), he could tell that four or five 
different artists created in the Third Street style. "The 
funny thing about it was that nobody really asked who 
built them," Luel says. "That was kind of a strange era 
then, and we were prepared to make some guy up — you 



A Touch of Glass 

The last 15 years or so have seen a steadily increasing demand for 
stained glass in new homes. 

Richard Duncan, owner of ARCHITECTURAL ART GLASS 
(6099 Montgomery Rd., 731-7336) in Pleasant Ridge, estimates that 
70 percent of the work he and his designers do is new commissions. 
And just as it was a hundred years ago, new stained glass is often 
used for privacy— this time over whirlpool tubs. 

Stephen cottrill Of GLASS CREATIONS (6786 State Rte. 128, 
Miamitown, 353-4455) says that most of his installations are in the 
back of a house or inside as a room divider or over a bar. it's for the 
homeowner's personal enjoyment, he says, rather than public display. 
And the projects may be as unique as the homeowners themselves. 

One of the most original new windows in the area belongs toTeri 
Jacobs, a horror writer who lives in Mason. In keeping with her genre, 
she commissioned a nighttime cemetery scene for the side of her 
house, with a wrought-iron fence, rose vines and the Grim Reaper 
with his sickle. "Usually the comment is, 'Does it scare you?' " Jacobs 
says. "Uh...no." 

She's planning another window in the front of the house, and she 
says this time she might have to think about neighbors and resale 
value. "It probably won't be dark, but I won't go the normal route with 
hummingbirds and butterflies," she says. 

Modern stained glass windows are usually installed up against 
regular windows, so homeowners can pop them out and take them 
when they move. Or, they may choose to leave them for the next 
homeowners. 

"Stained glass doesn't always enhance the price of a house," Cot- 
trill says, "but if you have three houses in a row that are almost iden- 
tical and one has stained glass in it, the one with stained glass will go 
first. It hasn't raised the value, but it has raised the sales potential." 

ARCHITECT TERRY BROWN (3331 Erie Ave., 321-1201) has 
used a lot of contemporary art glass in client commissions and in his 
own studio on Erie Avenue in Hyde Park. He believes many people 
still don't realize that high-quality stained glass is available today. 

"I just think it's important for people to know they can have art 
glass," Brown says. "The more people who realize they can get craft, 
the busier craftsmen and designers will be. Craft is still out there, and 
they can still get it, but they have to ask for it in order for it to survive." 
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GLASS ACT | The Third Street Studio gets credit for the delicate 
swirls and curves of this window (above). Actually, the "studio" 
refers to a style of window made in Cincinnati between 1890 and 
1920. The city's German heritage is reflected in Munich glass (right), 
a style that features realistic figures and elaborate backgrounds. 



know, some old guy with muttonchop whiskers, garters on 
his sleeves, striped shirt. But it never came to pass, be- 
cause nobody was interested. They just wanted Third 
Street Studio windows, and, by God, we tried to find 'em." 

German immigrants gave us beautiful win- 
dows as well as breweries, bringing the craft here from 
Europe as early as the 1830s. 

According to architectural historian Walter E. Langsam, 
these early windows were more like paintings on glass 
than the leaded piecework we usually think of as a stained 
glass window. Artists painted on flat, clear panels, then 
fired the glass in a kiln to set the design. The images were 
often family portraits, biblical scenes or ladies and children 
sitting serenely in a garden. 

In the last few decades of the 19th century, however, 
artists rejected the sentimental pictorial style and returned 
to the leaded glass techniques used in Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Cincinnati-area churches and cathedrals, as well 
as a few homes, have a lot of what Langsam calls Munich 
glass, which usually incorporated the best of the Gothic 
and Renaissance periods. These windows feature realistic 
figures, historical settings and elaborate backgrounds to 
match the architecture of the buildings themselves. Por- 
tions of the windows were still painted, but the glass was 
no longer treated as a flat canvas. The Riordan Stained 
Glass Studio, known for its skilled painters as well as its 
craftsmen, is usually associated with this style of window. 
(The studio is owned today by Walter Bambach, a German 
immigrant who trained in Austria and joined the Riordans 
in the 1950s.) 




Around the 1870s, stained glass windows found in area 
homes featured simple geometric designs, vivid colors 
such as deep purple and red and smooth, molded jewels 
rather than the faceted ones that came later. 

Then Louis Comfort Tiffany and John LaFarge changed 
everything. Before the 1880s, all stained glass windows 
were constructed using "cathedral glass," which was col- 
ored but clear. In 1879, John LaFarge developed milky, 
opaque "opalescent glass," Tiffany popularized it, and the 
style became synonymous with American stained glass. 

While New York had Tiffany, Cincinnati had the Third 
Street Studio craftsmen. Mostly German and French artists, 
they worked at a time when Cincinnati's affluent families 
were building grand homes. They designed windows in all 
the architectural styles found here around the turn of the 
century: the sophisticated Beaux Arts, characterized by 
pale yellows and grays and streams of flowing ribbons; the 
late Victorian, in pinks, greens and golds, with lavish flower 
vases, French curves, garlands and jewels; and the Art 
Nouveau, with muddy, earthy colors and nature-related 
themes. The only neglected motifs were the geometric, styl- 
ized patterns inspired by the Arts and Crafts movement. 
Too simple for the Third Street Studio artists, Luel says. 

Beveled glass became popular at this time, too, used in 
windows as well as front door transoms and sidelights. 
Clear with angled edges, bevel- [ continued on page 94 ] 
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If it's antiques 
you're after, 

O'Bryonville is 
treasure trove. 

BY ROSEMARY SEIDNER 



destination 



O'Bryonville, one of Cincinnati's smallest neighbor- 
hoods, is a wee enclave bordered by Hyde Park, Evanston and 
East Walnut Hills. Tiny though it may be, antiques enthusiasts 
from all over the Tristate know it's a place of great discoveries. 

Spanning a five-block stretch along Madison Road you'll find 
specialty antiques stores offering all manner of treasures from 
country items to high-end period furniture and fine art. They're 
housed in quaint, colorful one- and two-story 19th-century build- 
ings that once held the merchants who served O'Bryonville 's work- 
ing class families. 

The area was settled by Laura E. O'Bryon in 1830 when she 
purchased land for a farm at what is now the corner of Madison 
Road and O'Bryon Street. She built a home and later sold off 
parcels of land to other Irish families. As the community grew, the 

village attracted other settlers, and for a while conflict ensued 

when German immigrants demanded it be renamed "Dutch 
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CHICKEN PUFFS 

4 boneless chicken breasts, cooked & chopped 
1 8oz. package cream cheese, softened 
1 package Pillsbury crescent rolls 
melted butter 
seasoned bread crumbs 



J. Put chicken in microwave for 10 minutes 

2. Chop chicken 

3. Mix diced chicken & cream cheese together 

4. Separate crescent rolls and flatten 

5. Divide chicken mixture & s/won onto rolls , bring the ends of the rolls together 
and seal around chicken 

6. Dip sealed rolls in melted butter 

7. Roll in the seasoned head crumbs 

8. Place on a axikic sheet and bake for 20-25 minutes at 325' 

9. Serve with choice of ricc/jwtalocs and vegetable 



The kids will start playing outside 
soon. Now is a good time to be sure 

the Safety Reverse works on your 
garage door opener. Use this simple 
test: ij you don't have safety eyes on 
your garage door opener, put a piece 
of 2x4 under the door and then close 

the door to be sure it will revers. It 
might be time for a garage door and 

opener tune-up, or may be time to 
replace that old garage door opener 
for the safety of little ones. 
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Town." But the Irish identity prevailed, 
and O'Bryonville was the official name 
when it was annexed to the city of 
Cincinnati in 1870. 

A renaissance began 100 years later, 




when it became apparent that O'Bry- 
onville 's small, quirky buildings were 
ideal for small, quirky specialty shops. 
Today, many of these are outstanding re- 
sources for antiques lovers. 

FEDERATION ANTIQUES, INC. is the 

first and longest-enduring of these. 
Twenty years old, Federation Antiques is 
in its third and largest O'Bryonville loca- 
tion. Owner Charles E. (Chuck) Bolton 
has created a warm and inviting multi- 
roomed gallery of period furniture, fine 
art and porcelain while also offering a 
full interior design service. 

"My goal is to carry English and 
American furniture and accessories that 
date before 1840," explains Bolton from 
his fabric-filled studio. Some pieces do 
fall outside that range. "I'm very fond of 
Chinese export porcelain, particularly 
the blue and white pieces. The shop also 
reflects my fondness for early English 
Worcester. Derby and Staffordshire 
porcelains, as well as my interest in pre- 



1880 Imari ware." The shop sells home 
accessories (antique lamps, chandeliers 
and decorative objects) as well as hand- 
colored collectors' prints that predate 
1840 (botanicals, architecturals and 
maps). 

Bolton is also known for turning 
almost anything into a fabulous orig- 
inal lamp. "I've used 18th-century bed 
finials. porcelain jars and even antique 
funerary urns — although I didn't know 
that's what they were at the time!" he 
laughs. 

■ Federation Antiques, 2124 Madison 
Rd., 321-2671, Tues-Sat 10-5 and by 
appointment. 

SARA BREIEL ANTIQUES is one of the 

newer arrivals in the area. An antiques 
dealer in Chicago for 10 years, Sara 
Breiel moved home to Cincinnati three 
years ago and opened her store about 
six months later. 

"I like a decorative look," Breiel ex- 
plains, "and lean toward 18th- and 



Look for our Stamped Concrete at Homearama 2002 Vista Pointe at Rivers Bend 
II 



Experience the Durability of Concrete witl 
the Beauty of Slate, Stone, Tile, Brick, or 
Cobblestone 
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6805 Main Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45244 

(888) 314-3126 toll free 
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(513) 561-9974 fax 
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Free Project Consult; 
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1 9th-century continental furniture, par- 
ticularly French and Italian, with some 
English." Adding emphasis to the deco- 
rative mood are lamps, sconces, mir- 
rors, elaborate candlesticks and beaded 
pieces. Breiel says she shops for the 
store mainly in Europe and in the south- 
ern states. "There has always been such 
a strong emphasis on the home down 
South. Those states are a rich resource 
for beautiful things." 

■ Sara Breiel Antiques, 2026 Madison Rd., 
871-0077, Tues-Fri 1 1-5, Sat noon-4 or "by 
chance or appointment." 

Cross the street and you see the appeal- 
ing exterior and inviting windows of 
ENGLISH traditions, owned by 
Mary Cordill Haines and her "indispen- 
sable" partner, her son Casey Cordill. 
The two specialize in antique English 
and Irish pine and French fruitwood 
furniture. Originally from Connecticut, 
Haines has been in the antiques busi- 
ness for 18 years and has a store in 



Madeira as well. This is their fourth 
Madison Road location in 10 years. "We 
finally have the right amount of square 
footage to show all we carry," explains 
Haines. "We began with the idea of just 
selling English and Irish pine antiques. 
But, as is the way with antiques, the 
sources began to dry up and become 
overly expensive. So we decided to in- 



troduce French fruitwood furniture as 
well — and sometimes you'll find a piece 
from Italy or Spain, too." 

Haines travels to England, Ireland and 
France regularly and selects and buys 
every piece herself. Mellow lighting 
shows off the golden tones of tables, 
chairs, armoires, cupboards and benches 
to best advantage, displayed alongside 
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i-v*Trom the get go, we were on the same 
wavelength. J.R. Thomas is very perceptive 
and a great listener. During our preliminary 
discussions, we mentioned that we were 
from Canada. J.R. picked up on this and 
incorporated Canadian influences into our 
landscape, large boulders and river rocks. 
It's our little piece of home. It was just i 
perfect! Very simple and elegant!" 

- Kathleen & Larry Stein 
Indian Hill 
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Distinctive Designs in Cabinetry I 5I.S.75I.44H9 



Kalhy Dietz 
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antique copper pots, garden accessories, 
silver and more. She also carries a con- 
siderable collection of silver-plated nickel 
hotel service ware. Everything is labeled 
to give the shopper an idea of age, history 
and price. 

Haines has another shop a few doors 
down— EUROPEAN CLASSICS— that 
sells imported reproduction antiques. 

■ English Traditions, 2041 Madison Rd., 321- 
4730, Tues-Sat 1 1-5 or by appointment. 

■ European Classics, 2037 Madison Rd., same 
telephone number and hours. 

A diversion from furniture and acces- 
sories is offered by the JACK WOOD 
GALLERY. Wood sells vintage posters 
and period graphics. A collector for 10 
years, Wood opened this shop in 1998 
and has built a clientele locally, nation- 
ally and internationally. "O'Bryonville 
has been a gem of a location for me," he 
says. Wood's personal passion is for old 
bicycle posters, but he carries a wide 
range — travel, circus, advertising and 
more, including some made by the 
Cincinnati-based Strobridge company, 
America's premier poster firm. All 
posters are original and authentic, no 
reproductions. 

Wood caters to both the beginning 
and veteran collector. You'll find the best 
of the best — Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Mucha posters that range from $1,500 
to $50,000 — and the most affordable, 
starting at $50. Although posters pro- 
duced before World War II are prized, 
other more contemporary eras are also 
highly collectible, such as the psyche- 
delic band posters of the 1960s. 

■ jack Wood Gallery, 2039 Madison Rd., 
321-7077, Tues 1 1-3, Wed-Sat 1 1-5 or by 
appointment. 

For the collector of American Arts and 
Crafts furniture, Rookwood and other 
fine art pottery, the TREADWAY 
GALLERY is an important stop. A so- 
phisticated but appropriately warm 
space, the gallery is owned by Don 
Treadway, an internationally known 
dealer. The shop is a base for business 
that takes place mainly at auctions in 
Chicago and Cincinnati (coming up, the 
gallery's decorative arts auction at Union 
Terminal June 1 & 2), and through a 
catalog and Web site, www.treadway 
gallery.com. The gallery is renowned as 
a source for art pottery (Rookwood, Ro- 
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YOUR DREAM HOUSE IS WAITING... 




The Patio Homes of 

Otterbein Retirement 
Living Communities! 

Beautifully Landscaped Single-Family Homes, 
Cottages & Patio Homes. 




• On-site post office, hunk, hair salon & barber shop, OTTERBEIN 
library 8r churches, walking & nature bike trails Retirement I iving Communities 

• Heady access to increasing care levels when needed S™™SS LEBANON 



To arrange a tour, please call 513.933.5471 or 513.932.2020 I www.otterbein.org 
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Builders FirstSource is the BestSource 
for your new Kitchen & Bath 

• A ivide array of styles to fit any decor 

• Cabinets for kitchen, bath & otl>er rooms 

~ FirstSource 



• See the extensive styles on display 
at our showrooms 



^% Builders 



• We offer professional design services 

• Years of local design experience 

• Free computerized kitclmi design 
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513.931.6300 



ERLANGER, KY 

39 Montgomery Dr. 
859.341.7025 



CENTERVILLE 

773 Miamisourg/ 
Centerville Rd. 
937.291.4141 



Create The Room Of 
Your Dreams At Norwalk. 




Choose from a variety of sofas, chairs and ottomans to suit your style. 
Select from our vast collection of fabrics and leathers. Enhance yovx home with 
accessories that express your ideas. Talk to OUT design Consultants Ol request an 
in-home consultation. Have'w delivered to vour home in about 35 days. 



Norwalk 



THE FURNITURE IDEA 
Bring your dreams to Norwalk: 



Rookwood Commons * 513.366.3300 

Hours: Monday- Thursday 10-8, 
Friday 6- Saturday IO-(\ Sunday 12- 1 ) 
wwu'.iiorivdlltfurnitureidea.iom 



Seville, Hull, Weller, Teco and Newcomb 
College pieces); as well as lamps and 
glass by Tiffany, Handel and Quezal; fur- 
niture by Stickley, Limbert, Roycroft and 
others; as well as metalwork and paint- 
ings of the same period. 

Don Treadway's other shop is close 
by but worlds apart. If it's 1950s Modern 
or Art Deco furniture, lamps, ceramics, 
objects and paintings that take your 
fancy, check out his stylish AD XX (Art 
and Design Twenty) gallery. 

■ Treadway Gallery, 2029 Madison Rd., 
321-6742, Mon-Sat 10-5. 

■ ADXX, 2003 Madison Rd., same telephone, 
hours by appointment only, items are 
accepted on consignment at both shops. 

Hours are catch-as-catch-can at the 
blue-and-white home of NICHOLSON 
ANTIQUES. Spacious, bright and open, 
Kathleen Nicholson's shop is home to 
plump, sunning cats. She opened her 
doors here five years ago, although she's 
been an antiques dealer for 30 years. 

"I travel all over the country, buying 
items and participating in shows," says 
Nicholson. "I also search for pieces in 
England and France. Basically, I collect 
and gather things that appeal to me." 
And the things that appeal to her most 
are the items she specializes in — blue 
and white china, silver, and French and 
English period furniture. Here you'll also 
find a good variety of whimsical garden 
furniture and benches and a selection of 
mtriguing items that find new decorative 
uses in the garden such as old clay 
chimney pots and stone water troughs. 

■ Nicholson Antiques, 1999 Madison Rd., 871- 
2466. Hours by chance and by appointment. 

Terra-cotta, celadon and robin's egg 
blue are the colors of the decorative ex- 
terior of French Country Road. Owned 
by Bryan and Ricki Souder, FRENCH 
COUNTRY ROAD specializes in Euro- 
pean (mainly French) antiques and re- 
productions. The quaint shop captures 
the mood of a country store in the south 
of France, with copper cauldrons, bas- 
kets and French confit pots filled to the 
brim with masses of lavender, sage 
and European wildflowers — deceptively 
made of silk and custom-designed for 
the shop. The flowery fragrances in the 
air come from perfumed French can- 
dles. This is the couple's second shop, 
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Now Offering New Homes from $250,000 to $800,000+ 



Get more of these... 




1i 



1 . Hiker/biker trails 

2. Basketball courts 



3. Ball fields 

4. Tennis court 



5. Swimming pools 

6. Exercise facilities 



7. Soccer Field 

8. Sand volleyball court 



9. Park-like playground 

10. Clubhouse/Sportsplex 



...for less of these. 



Visit Miami Bluffs today and discover this 
beautifully designed community with all the 
amenities you would expect to find in a country 
club but at a price that allows life to be enjoyed. 

Let your weekends be fun-filled and worry-free by 
taking advantage of the magnificent amenities 
Miami Bluffs has to offer. 





And just wait until you see our comfortably priced 
custom built homes collection. It's enough to 
immediately change you from a visitor to an owner. 

Get more of what you want at Miami Bluffs. 




Homes from $250,000 

Visit our Welcome Center 
Open Saturdays & Sundays 12-5pm 

www.miamibluffs.com 
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Back To Health Chiropractic 
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Gallery 22 
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Johnny Chan 2 Chinese Restaurant 
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Kinder Haus Toys 
Kingfish Grill 

Peter's Place Hair Design 
Scraps Etc. (The Scrapbook Store) 
Subway V 
The Perfume Counter 
The Provident Bank "p^MQ/Ft 
The Snooty Fox ^ - 

Thriftway 

Vertical Drop Ski Shop 
Widmer's Dry Cleaners 
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• Quality affordable prints from your digital camera 
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• Photo restoration 
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their first being in Madeira. 

"We like to think of our shops 
as French country — not country," says 
Bryan Souder, who manages the O'Bry- 
onville store. "We try to promote the 
look of a European home of casual ele- 
gance with warmth and coziness while 
not being too fussy." The floral and gar- 
den motif continues in decorated furni- 
ture, paintings by local artists, garden 
benches, watering cans, planters and 
100-year-old Turkish pots. 

Be sure to register for their mailings 
about special events, such as first peeks 
at the contents of containers when they 
arrive, and French wine and cheese 
tastings. 

■ French Country Road, 1995 Madison Rd., 
321-5960, Tues-Sat 1 1-5 or by appointment. 

Things get really serious again — in 
the nicest way — at DAVID M. EVANS 
ANTIQUES. Open just a year, this shop 
offers a select collection of "high coun- 
try" American furniture and accessories 
presented in an uncluttered, home-like 
setting, traditional for the period. Most 
pieces are pre-1830 and include Queen 
Anne, Chippendale and Federal styles. 
Paintings, decorated boxes and candle- 
sticks are just some of the period acces- 
sories you'll find. 

"High country furniture is associated 
mainly with New England," explains 
Evans. "The pieces are made in the 
same form as the more formal furniture 
of the period, but may be less decorative, 
have simpler lines and be constructed of 
less noble woods. This does not mean 
that this furniture is inexpensive!" 

All items are tagged with detailed la- 
bels with description, date, history and 
dimensions. Although New England is 
Evans's primary resource, he also at- 
tends auctions and is well-connected to 
other dealers. 

■ David M. Evans Antiques, 1985 Madison Rd., 
871-8222, www.davidmevansantiques.com, 
Tues-Sat 11-4 or by appointment. 

The BLUE HERON is the compact shop 
of interior design consultant Barbara 
Henderson. The Blue Heron offers a 
playful mix of serious and lighthearted 
pieces — early American furniture, small 
items and, on the lighter side, a collection 
of vintage jewelry. Included in the jewelry 
case is a collection of "Broken China 
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Jewelry" by Texas artist Linda Carrigan, 
each piece crafted from fragments of an- 
tique china. The works of local contem- 
porary landscape artist Charles Emery 
Ross are represented here. 

■ Blue Heron, 1981 Madison Rd., 272-1500, 
TUes-Satl1-5. 

Snack Time 

What makes O'Bryonville a "destination" 
is that you can pass the better part of 
a day wandering and browsing. 
In addition to antiquing there are gift 
shops to be visited, and the task is 
bound to work up an appetite. 

For tea and pastries there's the bon- 
bonerie, 2030 Madison Rd. it's lunch 
with a glass of wine at c h at e a u 
pomije, 2019 Madison Rd. or a pint of 
best Irish at o'bryon's irish pub, 
1998 Madison Rd. Or if you've lingered 
too long, you can take out a home-style 
meal from what's for dinner?, 
3009 O'Bryonville Rd. 



At the south end of the neighbor- 
hood the last of the antiques 
hideouts is TREASURES, INC., a 
rambling 15-room gallery of an- 
tiques, art, furniture, collectibles, 
jewelry and gifts. Barbara Huene- 
feld LeBlond opened Treasures in 
1992 as a quality consignment 
shop. 

"What I have here is a com- 
pletely eclectic mix of things," ex- 
plains LeBlond. "It would be nice 
just to have antiques, but when 
you take things on consignment, a 
mix is what you get!" In these 
comfortably crowded rooms 
you'll find old toys, vintage luggage and 
clothing, china and glassware, furniture, 
trinkets, paintings. Depression glass, sil- 
ver tableware, old linens, bears, duck 
decoys, jewelry and more. There's also a 
permanent Christmas Shoppe filled with 
vintage and new decorations. 

■ Treasures, Inc., 1971 Madison Rd., 871- 
8555, wed-Sat 11-4. 
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French Country Road 



If the desire to decorate and embel- 
lish your home is not yet sated, stop in 
at these neighborhood interior design 
shops, which feature some antiques 
among their furniture and accessories: 
BITTNERS INTERIOR DESIGN, 200514 
Madison Rd.; THE DESIGN CONSOR- 
TIUM, 2012 Madison Rd.; and GREIWE 
INTERIORS INC., 2107 Grandin Rd. W 
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ed glass was set in a zinc framework to 
create sophisticated, scrolling patterns 
that could be seen from the street. The 
real beauty of beveled glass must be 
seen from the inside. When the light 
catches the glass at certain angles, it 
sends rainbows all over a room. 

Art glass wasn't just for the rich. Most 
homes built during this era had at least 
some art glass. A William Coulter & Son 
catalog from the 1880s reveals that 
prices ranged from $30 a square foot for 
an elaborate image of a lady in a garden 
courtyard, all the way down to $2 a 
square foot for a basic window of multi- 
colored squares. In the more modest 
neighborhoods, stained glass was as 
functional as it was decorative. Installed 
in a bathroom or stair landing window, it 
provided privacy from nearby neighbors. 

Interest in stained glass waned after 
1920, dropping almost completely after 
World War II. "When contemporary mod- 
ernism began to have a strong influence 
on American architecture, that argued 
for a removal of color," says Terry 
Brown, an architect in Hyde Park. These 
windows seemed old-fashioned, and 
sometimes they were removed in mis- 
guided attempts to modernize a house. 

In the mid-20th century, Cincinnati's 
art glass sat around unnoticed, like fur- 
niture that's so familiar you don't even 
see it anymore. But on the West Coast, a 
trend was in the making. By the 1970s, 
homebuilders and antiques dealers in 
California decided they had to have it. 
They came here looking for it, and they 
found people who were willing to sell. 

Urban renewal was one source of 
spectacular windows, as historic homes 
were razed to make way for highways 
and new buildings. The civil unrest of 
the 1960s was another. When home- 
owners in areas such as Avondale and 
Walnut Hills fled to the suburbs, their 
opulent single-family homes were sold 
to landlords who split the mansions 
into rental units. When antique dealers 
began knocking on doors asking to buy 
windows, many landlords sold. 

The interest in decorating with art 
glass grew, with Cincinnati windows 
being sold off to provide atmosphere in 
pancake houses, trendy restaurants and 
bars as well as private homes. Business 
boomed for the antiques dealers (Luel 
and Tennenbaum sold their entire inven- 




double DIP | An unusual double-hung 
stained glass window. 

tory on the first day Metamora opened), 
and the rocketing value of art glass en- 
couraged theft. In 1979, a Cincinnati 
Magazine article reported that during a 
particularly bad siege, glass theft aver- 
aged about $15,000 every week. 

Stories are passed around to this day 
about homeowners in the 1 970s who re- 
turned from vacation to discover their 
beveled front doors missing or who 
awoke in the morning to find gaping 
holes where their windows had been. 
One North Avondale homeowner sup- 
posedly spotted his front doors in a 
restaurant in Denver. He knew they were 
his because they matched a set of win- 
dows he still had in the house. Collector 
Norm Kulujian says he was able to buy 
three beveled glass windows from a fra- 
ternity house in Clifton after thieves had 
stolen beveled glass doors.The theft of 
the doors convinced the owners it might 
be prudent to sell. 

With such a legacy, it's no surprise 
that some homeowners would prefer not 
to discuss their windows, much less 
crow about them. In 1987, when Molly 
Kobinson set out to produce the famous 
"Cincinnati Windows" poster for the Ju- 
nior Women's Club of Wyoming, she met 
with resistance. Some homeowners were 
not at all willing to have their windows 
photographed, and others made her 



(and her husband, Tom, who was the 
photographer) promise not to disclose 
the location. 

Plenty of folks still feel that way today. 
"Many people are private about their 
windows," says one Northside resident. 
"They feel that people knowing about 
them puts them in line for being stolen." 

Window theft is not as rampant as it 
was 25 years ago, says Detective Richard 
W. Gross in the Criminal Investigation 
Section of the Cincinnati Police Depart- 
ment, but seldom a month goes by that 
he doesn't get three or four calls. Nowa- 
days, the thefts mostly occur when the 
homes are completely vacant or in the 
process of being renovated. "As long as 
people are living in the homes, it's gener- 
ally not a problem," he says. His advice 
to protect your glass: "Good locks and 
good neighbors are the most important 
things." Other than that, take pictures of 
your windows and keep records of their 
measurements. Homeowners do have a 
chance of recovering the windows in 
good condition, he says, because stained 
and beveled glass windows aren't worth 
anything to thieves if they're broken. 

Whatever the rest of the country may 
think, Cincinnati art glass is more than 
just a collector's item to the people who 
share their homes with it. To Cincinna- 
tians, the windows and doors are old 
friends with stories of their own. 

Like Kathy DeLaura's enormous half- 
circle window done in pinks, greens and 
golds with a lovely floral border. The 
previous owner had removed the win- 
dow from its rightful (and current) rest- 
ing place in the landing of a Clifton home 
and was using the massive piece — with 
back-lighting — as a headboard. 

Or, like the beveled glass doors in 
Fiona Theodoredis' Hyde Park home. 
She and her children play games with 
the rainbows that come into the kitchen 
about mid-morning. 

"It's just one of the parts that makes 
an old house an old house," says East 
Walnut Hills resident Richard Graeter. 
"In the morning the sun glistens through 
the stained glass, and it just lights up 
beautifully. It fills the room with a golden 
glow." W 

All photographs courtesy of Tom and Molly 
Robinson. Originally part of the Junior 
Women 's Club of Wyoming s Windows of 
Cincinnati poster. 
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windows in the living room, dining 
room and library are embellished with 
superbly executed symbolic figures in 
stained glass, themed to complement 
the intensely detailed etched walls and 
vaulted ceilings. In the dining room, for 
example, the theme is The Hunt, with 
"Gods of the Chase" etched in the ceiling 
and leaded glass windows representing 
"The Chase Among Mortals." In the li- 
brary, the windows depict the great 
books of the world. 

With all this going for it, it's not sur- 
prising that this grand home was a leg- 
end in its own time. Originally named 
"Les Tours" (The Towers), over the years 
passersby took to calling it The Castle. 
By any name, it has always been one of 
the city's architectural gems, and like so 
many people, Ken Slocum had always 
admired it from a distance. Seven years 
ago he was living in a Spanish-inspired 
home in Hyde Park, creating a spectac- 
ular park-like garden and working with 
architect John M. Kurak Jr. on a design 
to expand the house. Then he learned 
that Les Tours was on the market. 

"I went through the house and just 
loved it," recalls Slocum. "It went way 
beyond my expectations — but needed a 
lot of work." Slocum faced a tough deci- 
sion — would he go ahead with his plans 
for expanding his current home, or start 
afresh with the chateau? Kurak worked 
with him to put the comparative costs 
of each project into perspective. The 
chateau won, in every sense of the word. 
One would be hard-pressed to find an- 
other buyer who would have viewed the 
purchase with the passion and sense of 
responsibility to the past that Slocum so 
evidently feels. 

He bought the house in 1995, and the 
work began. It was two and a half years 
before Slocum moved in. In that time, 
craftsmen and artisans labored on the 
structure with a sense of pride and 
workmanship similar to that of the orig- 
inal builders. 

In the 1950s the house had been al- 
tered dramatically. The master suite had 
been subdivided to create extra bed- 
rooms for the owners' five children. 
Fireplaces were walled up, and many 
dramatic features were removed, in- 
cluding the pipe organ that had graced 
the grand entrance hall. 

The biggest loss was the home's mag- 
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Live well. Love much. 

Laugh often. 




Legendary Run 



If that sounds like your kind of 
life, Legendary Run is your kind 
of place. 

• Country club living without the country club price 

• A championship Arthur Hills daily fee golf course 

• A home crafted by your choice of outstanding area 
builders 

• Swimming, tennis, hiking-biking trails &; acres 
of green space 

• A tranquil location just 20 minutes from 
Downtown Cincinnati 

Welcome Center: 

Mon.-Fri. 10-5:30; 
Sat. & Sun. Noon-5 

For more information, call: 




(513) 943-0333 



A Great Traditions Community 
Developer of the Year 2001 



Homes by the area's leading 
builders. 

Townhomes from the low-S200s, 
Single-Family homes from the mid-S200s. 

Perry Bush Custom Homes, Daniels Homes, Davis 
Fine Homes, Fagle Custom Homes, The Frpenbeck 
Co., Fischer Homes, Great Traditions Homes, 
Richard Moore Custom Homes, Plantation 
Homes, Jeff Ramey Homes Inc., Zaring 
Premier Homes. 



Directions: 

1-275 east to Amelia/Beechmont exit, 
east on Nine Mile Rd. to left on Bradbury 
to Community Fnttancc at Bradbury, 
White Oak & Behymer Rds. 

www.legendaryrun.com f=r 
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The BMW Store & Jake Sweeney BMW 
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www.lazarusonline.com 
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Bova Contemporary Furniture 
& Leather Gallery 

www.bovafurniture.com 

Decorating Den 

www.DecoratingDen.com 

Ferguson Bath & Kitchen Gallery 
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Verbarg's 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 

Dr. Fred Peck 

www.peckdds.com 

Dr. Jon Mendelsohn, M.D. 
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www.cosmeticfacedoc.com 
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www. rondphoto.com 
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www.drakecenter.com 
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www.andyskabob.com 
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www.arloidee.com 
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www.dmeoutoften.com 

The Maisonette Group 

www.maisonette.com 

York Street Cafe 

www.yorkstonline.com 
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www.easternstar.com 

Otterbein Lebanon 

www.otterbein.org 

The Lodge Care Center 

www.lodgecarecenter.com 

^ Twin Lakes at Montgomery 

www.twinlakes.org 



nificent Rookwood conservatory. The 
conservatory matched the living room in 
size, with Rookwood tile floors, walls, 
fountain and a fireplace. The 20-foot- 
high leaded glass ceiling concealed a 
lighting system that, with the touch of a 
button, cycled a pattern of light suggest- 
ing the progression of daybreak to 
moonlight in a starlit sky. Most spectac- 
ular of all were 1 1 stained glass win- 
dows, each 1 6 feet tall, that were set in 
towering stone arches. 

A look at the original blueprints re- 
veals the extent of the change in the 
1950s. The conservatory roof and win- 
dows were removed from two thirds of 
this magnificent room and it became a 
sunken garden. With the addition of a 
wall, the remaining space was converted 
to a wood-paneled bar typical of the 
1950s. A dropped ceiling over the bar 
created space on the floor above for an 
additional bedroom and bath. 

This extensive modification impacted 
other features of the house. The conser- 
vatory had once been accessible to the 
grand entrance hall by means of steps 
identical to those leading down to the 
living room on the opposite side of the 
hall. The steps were removed and the 
arched entry was closed up with glass, 
as was the arched overlook from the 
second floor. Both these openings be- 
came exterior windows. 

Slocum intends to restore this room, 
too — a not-insignificant challenge. He 



FOUND SPACE I The home's original 
butler's kitchen and scullery have been 
transformed for modern convenience. 

has already accomplished the almost 
impossible: tracking down all the miss- 
ing stained glass windows — 22 panels in 
all, with figures that represent the his- 
tory of mankind. He traced the windows 
by following up on stories he heard from 
various people. "Once the windows were 
removed from the house, they made 
their way, maybe by way of donation, to 
four or five different places, and quite 
possibly were never unpacked." 

His detective work dogged the path 
the glass had taken from one museum to 
a church to the Owens Corning Museum 
in Toledo, where they became part of 
an inventory of art glass, before they 
were finally passed on to a museum in 
Wausau, Wise. The museum's curator 
was thrilled to hear from Slocum and to 
learn of his intentions. When Slocum 
went to Wisconsin to see the windows, 
he took photographs of the house, past 
and present, with him. 

"I knew what the windows looked 
like from the photographs that exist of 
the house," says Slocum, "but I needed 
to judge their condition. They're very 
fragile, definitely created for decorative 
rather than structural use. There has 
been some breakage and overall deteri- 
oration. They were originally set rigidly 
in stone mullions, which were also re- 
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moved from the house. We're going to 
have to figure out how to install them 
again." Some serious negotiating and a 
second trip to Wisconsin brought the 
windows back home to await the final 
restoration project. 

Slocum has spared no energy or 
effort to ensure that all work done on 
the house is carried out to an appropri- 
ate standard of excellence. Wherever 
possible, whatever was removed or had 
deteriorated over time has been re- 
stored, including windows, stonework, 
fireplaces and roof. The terra-cotta roof 
tiles Slocum used to replace damaged 
tiles were hand-made in Italy by the 
Ludivicci company, which made the 
chateau's original roof. The company 
has been making such roofs for about 
700 years. 

However, some improvements to the 
house have been made for aesthetic rea- 
sons. "The master bedroom has a 15- 
foot-high vaulted ceiling — and it was all 
purple," recalls Slocum. "Even the wall- 
to-wall carpeting was lavender. The 
bathroom that was part of Mrs. Luedek- 
ing's dressing area, and is now mine, 
was tiled completely in lavender Rook- 
wood with matching bath. It had to go." 
Now it's a masculine marriage of brown 
marble, bronze and glass. 

Slocum 's pure pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of his home has also brought 
about intriguing, playful changes. He 
has added a stairway to the stars — liter- 
ally. Concealed in the ceiling of the mas- 
ter bedroom's east-facing bay window is 
a custom-crafted pull-down stair that 
leads up to the crenellated roof and a 
spectacular view of the heavens by night 
and the Ohio River and immaculate ter- 
raced gardens by day. And in the base- 
ment, there's the pinball gallery. 

What was originally Mr. Luedeking's 
suite is now Slocum's upstairs living 
room and office, a warm and inviting 
wood-paneled room with remarkable 
river, garden and grotto views. Rich 
leather seating on sisal carpeting set into 
the wood floor faces the stone fireplace. 

"The whole wall, including the fire- 
place, had been completely covered with 
drywall," explains Slocum. "The original 
blueprints showed that there was a fire- 
place, so I took a sledgehammer to the 
wall and there it was! The fireplace in 
the master bedroom is still covered over, 
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The Fables and Flowers™ bathroom suite by Kohler* 
makes home sweeter than ever. Available from Ferguson 
Bath Sl Kitchen Galleries. 
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but I know it's there. I just haven't taken 
a sledgehammer to that one yet!" 

Much of the original woodwork up- 
stairs was painted poplar. Slocum has 
had it all stripped — removing as many 
as nine layers of paint — and refinished. 
The wide hallway leading through a se- 
ries of arched double doorways from the 
upstairs landing to the guest and living 
quarters had been carpeted when 
Slocum bought the house. Now it 
gleams, light maple contrasting with a 
broad border of dark walnut. Even the 
landing at the top of the imposing stair- 
way, with its iron and bronze railing, 
had been carpeted. Now the original 
stone floor is revealed, lighted by a bold 
solid brass antique chandelier fringed 
in chain. 

A significant remnant of the 1950s 
remodeling was the enameled steel 

CIRCULAR LOGIC I The home's original 
multicolored stone spiral staircase 
features a bronze and iron handrail. 



"rocket ship" kitchen, comprised of two 
separate rooms with an adjoining 
scullery. Today the kitchen is one large 
area with maple floor and walnut cabi- 
netry, and the scullery is a fully equipped 
catering kitchen. Here, and throughout 
the house, there is evidence of the 
Luedekings' lifestyle. Included in the nu- 
merous features that enabled the staff to 
serve their employers' every need is the 
original callboard that shows, by num- 
ber, the room in which a service bell had 
been pushed. 

Extensive international travel affords 
Slocum the opportunity to indulge a pas- 
sion for antiques and art and, as would 
be expected, he places as much impor- 
tance on the furnishing of the house as 
the preservation of the structure itself. 
As the object of an open-ended voyage 
of exploration and discovery, an unhur- 
ried quest for perfection, the restored 
chateau today is a tribute to one man's 
determination to preserve — and enjoy — 
an architectural treasure of the past. W 




Let our 
Professional 
Interior Designers 
Bring Yo u r 
Ideas to Life. 



THE 



DESIGN 



C ONSORTI U M 



O Bnonvillc 
2012 Madison Road 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45208 
513-321-1800 



The Mansion 
2"55 Mansion Place 
Crestvicw Hills. KY 41017 
859-331-5300 



OVER 8000 S.I. • DESIGNER FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES • ACCESSORIES • FINE ART GALLERY 

www.dcsignconsoniumgallcry.com 
Showroom Hours: Monday through Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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MOVING TO A NEW HOME OR 
REMODELING A CU RRENT ONE? 

Look to Barry Farmer Draperies for window coverings — 
and much more. In addition to custom draperies, blinds, shades 
& shutters, we can provide custom bedding, upholstery, 
slipcovers & accessories. 

Think of us for your windows, and so much more. 
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BARRY FARMER 



(513)942-0600 

www.barryfarmerdraperies.com 
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BOVA 

CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE 
AND LEATHER GALLERY 



HARPER'S STATION, MONTGOMERY 
11349 Montgomery Road • 513.247.9100 
v/ww.bovafurniture.com 



HOURS: Mon. 10-8 . Tues.-Fri. 10-6 . Sat. 10-5 . Sun. 12-4 






2041 MAt)ISON ROAD 6923 MIA 

.. /".(Cincinnati', ohio 45208 & 4 

PHONE 513:321-4730 








PLANTATION SHUTTERS 

The window treatment that is always in style. 

Your inviuiuon m beautiful livinu! 




HUTTEK 
HOP INC. 



Call for a free home estimates. 

513.530.5045 




SPRING CLEANING? 

Now you can have reasonably priced storage for all 
that clutter! Garage Storage Cabinets gets clutter 
OFF THE FLOOR and BEHIND THE DOOR. 
Mix and match this modular system to meet your needs. 
• Competitive Pricing • Attractive European Styling 
• Professional Installation 



For a FREE in-home design 
consultation, call 

(513) 618-7407 

ga ragesto rageca b i n ets. com 
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9-[eati(ator 

'The choice of homeowners with sophisticated taste. 
Create a rich ambiance in i/our home by installing a 
clean- tmmituj Tieatilator gas fireplace. 

On display in our slumroom. 

Tate. 'Builders Supply 

3511 'Di}& "Highway, 'Lrlanger, 'JO' • 859-727-1212 
Sem 'imj Cjreater Cincinnati since 1928 
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Expressive Art and Custom Framing 

Beautiful Art... 
Exquisite Framing 



DECK THE WALLS KENWOOD 

Recognized by Franchise Concepts as one of the 

Top 1 0 art, framing and 
wall decor stores in the country! 



KENWOOD TOWNE CENTRE 
(near Parisian) 

513/984-1222 





Timeless beauty and master craftsmanship come together in 
sofid uwd furniture ami cabinetry (or your home. 
We've chosen the finest . \mish shops in ( )hio thai use old world 

methods to create one-of-a-kind pieces for every room 
in your home or office. Our quality and selection are unmatched'. 
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8143 Camargo Road • Madeira, OH • 513-271-5567 
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Visit our Model Home today for a true luxury living experience in 
one of Cincinnati's most established and respected communities. 



• Truly custom-designed residences (primarily ranches) 

• Located in Wyoming, named the area's "Most 
Livable Neighborhood" in Cincinnati Magazine 

• Low-maintenance wooded homesites 

• Private greenbelt 

• Finished lower levels w/ walkouts 

• Less than 10 min. from St. Xavier H.S. Hk\KI"H.stonI" 

• Values from the low S400s HOMES 



MARK HORNER • 513.659.6495 
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TEN WAYS 
TO BEAT 
THE HEAT 
AND LEAVE 
YOUR 



WORRIES 
BEHIND — 
WITHOUT 
PACKING 
A BAG. 
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"W(/I«'i/\'..,k the piece tie resistance 
of food, service and casual elegance " 



Mary Stagaman, Cincinnati Magazine 




I E C L F C T I C , 
Mt Adams CONTEMPORARY 

CUISINE 



TllF. FRESCAS, FOIE 
GRAS ASD FISE WISE 
AWAIT YOU THIS 
SIMM IK. Dim 
IN ABSOLUTE 
DF.C.A DF.SCE. . . 
USDER THE STARS 

"zjfag&fr / v TtlE Wise 

Gardes of DaV fed's 
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721-COOK 



Famous New Orleans 
Restaurant and Bar 



J ne pari tradition, 
a pinch of ancestry, a bit of 
New Oilcans in every l>i(c. 




J,mifiantt '"hint Crab " Cakts 

Exil #19 Off 1-71 
Mason Montgomery Road 

51 5-336-0043 



TIRED OF THE SAME OLD SUMMER ROUTINE? IF 
YOU'D LIKE TO SET A DIFFERENT COURSE FOR 
ADVENTURE WITHOUT TRAVELING TOO FAR FROM 
YOUR OWN BACKYARD, HERE'S A START. PICK A 
THEME, PICK AN EVENT, PICK A PLACE-OR JUST 
USE OUR GUIDE AS A SPRINGBOARD TO CREATE 
YOUR OWN, UNIQUE SPLASH THIS YEAR. 



kourahiedes (powdered sugar cookies), 
plus crafts and lots more — you won't 
leave empty-handed. (513) 591-0030. 
Or check our former Maisonette chef 
Jean Robert de Gavel's new Pigall's dur- 
ing From the Garden to the Table, a 
fund-raising dinner that pairs innova- 
tive local chefs with local growers and 
supports the fruits of the Ghef's Gollah- 
orative on Aug. 26. (513) 557-2197. 
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When you're looking for something 
especially sweet, head about 27 miles 
north to Shandon, Ohio — the state's 
oldest WeKh community-for their 77th 
annual Old-Fashioned Strawberry 
Festival, complete with homemade 
shortcake, ice cream and Welsh 
woolens for sale, on June 8. (51 3) 738- 
2962 or (513) 7 38-3640. For lovers of 
pasta and opera, Newport's nth 
Annual Italianfest, June 13-16, serves 
up noodles and cookies made rrom 
scrarch by the Italian Women's Society, 
plus plenty of entertainment that the 
whole family can enjoy, www.city- 
ofnewporrky.org or (859) 292-3666. In 
Finneyrown, rhe Greeks have rheir 
days from June 28-30 ar rhe annual 
Panegyri Festival. Show up early for 
fresh chocolate baklava and homemade 
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This season, stretch your mind and 
body think of it as a vacation that 
lasts all summer long. The Contempo- 
rary Dance Theatre's Summer Dance 
Festival, which begins in June, includes 
opportunities for dancers, and 
wannabes, to find rheir own rhyrhm 
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learning Afro-Carihhenn, African, jazr, 
hip-hop, improvisation and other Janco 
styles. www.cdt-dance.orK or (513) 591- 
1222. Spin a new chapter in your life at 
the Weaver's Guild of Greater Cincin- 
nati, Inc. in Winton Place, which offers 
beginning classes in both weaving and 
spinning this summer — you can rent 
your own loom as you explore the pos- 
sibilities of fiber arts, vvww.cincinna- 
tiarts.org or (513) 591-2500. You don't 
have to visit Hollywood to see stars; 
take a trip to the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory Center in Mf. Lookout instead. 
Star-gazing volunteers present free lec- 
tures on Thursday evenings (with the 
exception of the first Thursday of every 
month), then take visitors on a tour 
that ends with a peek at the night skies 
weather permitting. The Observatory 
offers astronomy classes for all ages, too. 
www.cincinnatiobservatory.org or (513) 
321-5186. If your green thumb needs a 
manicure, check out the regular horti- 
cultural offerings at the Cincinnati Zoo 
and Botanical Gardens, which will 
include classes focusing on butterfly, 
water and bamboo gardens, among 
other fertile topics, www.cincyzoo.org 
or (513) 559-7767. 



—^Visit us at historic *>+ 4 4 

Roscoe Village 

A beautifully restored 1800s canal town at 
Coshocton, Ohio 
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Dragons rule the season in Dayton, 
where a trip to see the minor league 
baseball team that offers major league 
fun should include other historic, nor to 
mention entertaining, places, www.day- 
tondragons.com. The Dayton Art 
Institute, located just across the Great 
Miami River from the heart of down- 
town, exhibits "Go Figure! Exploring 
the Human Body in Art," a collection 
of paintings and sculptures that reflect 
our urge to capture the human spirit 
through art. www.dayMnartinstitute.org 
or (937) 223-5277. You can wander 
through the restored art deco Packard 
showroom downtown and get behind 
the wheels of classic cars at America's 
Packard Museum, where the curators 




28th Annuai 

Dulcimer Days 

May i 7ili, i 8th & i <)th 

Corvette Cruise-In 

ii me nth 

23rd Annual 

Heritage Craft & 
Olde Time Music Festival 

June 1 5th & 1 6th 

Tour de Roscoe Bicycle Race 

June i22ncl 

3rd Annuai 

Civil War Re-Enactment 

ii ilv 20th & 'J I st 



33rd Annual 

Coshocton 
Canal Festival 

August I 7th & 18th 

33rd Annual 
Apple Butter Stirrin' 

Octohor 18th, 
1 9th & 20ltl 

Roscoe Village 
Book Fair 

November 9th 

Christmas 
Candlelightings 

December 7 th. 
1 4th & — I st 



ust 1 5 minutes 
from Dresden & 
1.5 hrs E of Columbus 



1.800.877.1830 
loscoevilluge.coin 
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THE CLADDAGH IRISH PUR 

Specializing in authentic Irish fare, American favorite* 
•nth an Irish twist and nur award - winning fish and chips. 



CATI s -s 9 5 8 1 8RRR 



OPEN ilam 2am 
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FIVE OF THE CITY'S BEST-KEPT HIS 



HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE HOUSE 

2950 Gilbert Ave. 
(513)632-5120 

Celebrate the 1 50th anniversary of Uncle 
Tom 's Cabin when you visit the home where 
the book's author first became acquainted 
with the cruelties of slavery. Now the home in 
Walnut Hills, an Ohio state park, serves as a 
cultural and educational center that promotes 
black history. 

JEWISH CEMETERY 
IN BETTS-LONGWORTH 

corner of Central Avenue 
and Chestnut Street 

The Chestnut Cemetery, also known as the 
Bene Israel (Children of Israel) Burying 
Ground, sits just a few blocks from Music Hall 
and dates back to the area's first Jewish com- 
munity. It's not only the oldest Jewish cemetery 
in the city, it's the oldest Jewish cemetery west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. Headstones of 
the nearly 100 burials in the compact, 50-foot 
by 50-foot plot date from 1821-1849. 



WILLIAM HOWARD TAR- 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 

2038 Auburn Ave. 

http://www.nps.gov/wiho/ 

(513)684-3262 

Tour the house where Taft grew up and see 
what family life was like for the only man to 
serve as both President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Exhibits include plenty of information about 
Taft's impressive career and stories told by his 
son Charlie— an animatronic figure who dis- 
penses information about different family 
members. 

BETTS HOUSE 
RESEARCH CENTER 

416 Clark St. 
(513)651-0734 

You've heard of the Betts-Longworth Historic 
District, now visit the home of one of the 
families for which it was named. As the oldest 
surviving brick structure in the city, built in 
1804, the property used to include a brick- 
yard and still serves as a learning environment 



always have great car stories to tell. 
(937) 226-1917. Visit the first state 
memorial to honor an African Ameri- 
can at the Paul Laurence Dunbar 
House, a beautifully restored Italianate 
home, filled with literary treasures and 
personal effects of the groundbreaking, 
celebrated poet. (800) 860-0148. 
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Sports of all sorts fill summer days and 
nights, so here are a few ways to extend 
your seasonal exercises beyond the 
baseball diamond. Start off with a trip 
to motoring nirvana at the 25th annual 
Concours d'Elegance, an Arthritis 
Foundation benefit, at Ault Park, June 
7-9. The weekend includes a preview 
tour of a collection of nearly 200 rare 




A great guy can be bard to find. 
Unless you know where to 
look. So look to Together. 
We've got hundreds ot great 
guys waiting to meet someone 

ureat like you. And unlike 
videos and personal ads which 
rely on physical appearance and 
gut instinct, our method ot 
compatibility matching and 
personal introductions really 
works. And because we do all 
the work, it's very convenient. 

Finding the great guy is easy — so 
King as you know where to look. 

Together-With over 90 offices 
worldwide and 25 years ol 
success stories, the world's largest 

personal introduction service. 



a [TOGETHER 
Let U Introduce You 

1-800-945-3283 

over 1 1 ,000 local members 

www.togetherdating.com/introductions/ 
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for anyone interested in the history of the 
building trades. Open by appointment only. 

THE HAUCK HOUSE MUSEUM 

812 Dayton St. 
(513)561-8842 

In the late 19th century, Cincinnati's elite pros- 
pered m the West End, especially along "Mil- 
lionaire's Row," where this Italianate home sits. 
The carefully restored rooms of successful 
brewer John Hauck's house feature handpaint- 
ed ceilings, parquet wood floors, beautiful 
woodwork and period furnishings. Outside, 
there's a picturesque garden complete with its 
original cast-iron fountain. Tours, groups of 10 
preferred, by appointment only. 
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Choose me from over 
25 lurry friends 
priced $10-$25. 



HSAK. nAs 

Add a sound or 
record a personal 
BuildA -Sound M message 



STYFF rv\E „ 

Do a hug test to make sure 
I'm stuffed just right. 




Fill me with good 
wishes and a heart - 
a Build-A-Bear Workshop 
exclusive. 



Fluff mo and 
brush my fur, loo. 



V 



mm 



Make a personalized birth 
certificate or storybook for me. if* 
Then enter me in the ■ 
Find-A-Bear* ID System, so I con 
find my way home if I got lost. 



3. 




Find the pawfect 

look for me from over 250 

fashions and accessories. 




TA<? rV\? H«rv\f 

Walk out, hand-in-paw, 
with me in my exclusive 
Cub Condo-* carrying case.l 



Kenwood Towne Centre 

(513) 794-1333 



V\= 90 pAHTiES! Call toll free 1 -877-789-BEAR (2327) or visit www.buildabear.com 
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The struggle for 
freedom never ends. 



Blue Jacket 



Opens June 7, 2002 




Caesar's Ford Amphitheatre, X 
toll free 1 -877-465-BLUE 
www. Blue JacketDrama.c 




Protected Alfresco Dining 

PIRATE'S 

COVE 

THE PLACE TO BE! 

LlVc, iiiUdIC 

• Better than ever 
expanded menu 




On the water at 
Pour Seasons Marina 
4609 Kellogg Avenue 

871-1820 

Below Deck— Fine Casual Dining 
at Four Seasons Restaurant 




Open 
dailu for 
lunch & 
dinner. 

Incredible 

Specials. 

Patio Dining;. 



St. Gregory 
Street 

Mt. Adams 

Thai Pood: 

66%98QO 

Sushi 5ar: 
665.9900 




and exotic cars, a scenic ride on Satur- 
day and the public show in the park on 
Sunday. (513) 271-4545. On any Satur- 
day morning, head to Loveland to see 
the world — or at least 10 different coun- 
tries represented in regular Soccer! 
Cincinnati games at Northeast Com- 
munity Church. Players who have 
moved to Cincinnati from around the 
world including Europe and South 
America kick up a good time every 
week, weather permitting, www.geoci- 
ties.com/lovelandfc or (513) 774-8599. 
Want to see powerboats accelerating 
from :ero to 100 miles per hour in five 
seconds? Visit the Fourth Annual "A 
Roar of Thunder" Riverboat Regatta 
on the Ohio River in Aurora, Ind. on 
Aug. 24 and 25. In addition to boats, 
you can catch the air show, jet ski stunts 
and plenty of food and family entertain- 
ment. www.dearborncvb.org or (800) 
322-8198. End your summer with a day 
full of good cheer the National 
Cheerleading Championships' compe- 
tition at Paramount'* Kings Island, 
where the best spirits are always on dis- 
play at the beginning of September. 
www.nationalspirit.com or (800) 288- 
0808. 
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From ircc festivals to hot suminei 
nights, summei in the city is tilled with 
the sound of music. There's the Cincin- 
nati Opera and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Pops in the Park and River- 
bend and plenty of other opportuni- 
ties to get your musical fill. City parks 
present big band and other music con- 
certs under the stars all summer long, 
including the Seasongood Sunset 
Series, www.cinci-parks.org or (513) 
352-4080. On Aug. 1-3, the Greater 
Cincinnati Blues Society presents the 
tree Queen City Blues Fest on the 
river, where you can hear electric and 
acoustic blues, not to mention boogie 
woogie piano, www.gcbs.org or (513) 
731-7187. UC's College Conservatory 
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of Music students transform July and 
August into Hot Summer Nights, a 
series ot three musicals, including Lady 
Day at Emerson Bar & Grill, performed 
on a rotating hasis by the school's top 
young performers (51 3) 556-4183. 
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You're familial with the typical holiday 
festivities thai embody tht spirit >l 
sumiuti Ri.tikM and ncighbi rhood 
Fourth ot July parades, the *turt of local 
traditions. But what about the Aurora 
Firecracker Festival & Craft Show ' 
It's a three-day, Aurora, Ind . celebia 
tion, July 5-7, where you can watch air 
shows, take a spin in a go carl oi hot 
air balloon and enjoy a bang-up Satur 
day night fireworks display, www.dear- 
borncvb.org or (800) 322-8198. For 
early risers, the Summer Solstice Sun- 
rise Program at Ft. Ancient State 
Memorial park, in Oregonia, Ohio, 
offers a spiritual journey which siarts 
at 5:30 am on June 21. You can learn 
about the history of studying the skies 
while you enjoy free coffee and dough- 
nuts. (513) 932-4421. 
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Dine Well . . . The Celestial 



K)7I CELESIIAL SlKEET. QNUNNA 1 1. Ol I HRIVA 1 1 K- • 'Ms V m i i PAKKINC (513) 
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The All New 

Rookwood Pottery 
Upscale Bistro 

Casual Q 



ininq 

American 
Culifornian 

French 
Cuisine 



h^u i ! ERY 



BISTRO 



The Art of 

Good Taste 



Hours 

located m AAt Adami 

10/7 Celcritial illcel 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 
513 721 5456 



1 1 30 3 30 SunThurs 

4:30 - 9 30 



Complimentary Parking 

Private Rooms for 
1 665 Guests 
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RESTAURANT 

Upscale, Casual Dining 

One of the Midwest's 
5 leading restaurants 

-USA T,My 

BEST New Restaurant 

BEST Contemporary 
American Cuisine 

-Ciiuimnui .Mujjajini' 

PRIVATE PARTY ROOMS & CATERING 

513-821-9200 

400 Wyoming Ave • www.sturkeys.com 




Paul and Ram 
Siurkcy, Chef 
ami Vnstry Chef 
and owners of 

Sttakey's 

uiul Encore Cafi 



Come to Wyoming's 4th 
Annual Summer Concert Series 

June 12 Robin Lacy & DeZydeco 

June 26 Clyde Brown, Unltd. 

July 10 Modulators 

July 24 Dejavu 

August 7 Wild Stuff 

August 21 After Hours Big Band 



DAAP GALLERIES DOWNTOWN, 

314 W. Fourth St. 

www.daap.uc.edu/Gallery/gallery.html 
(513)381-0603 

An outgrowth of programs at the University of 
Cincinnati's College of Design, Art, Architec- 
ture & Planning, this gallery, which opened last 
fall, serves as an entertaining outreach effort. 
Exhibits include work by faculty and students 
as well as local artists and designers. Plans for 
this summer include a display of one-of-a- 
kmd chairs designed by Industrial Design 
majors, who create unique seats using a wide 
range of materials and design philosophies. 

ARTS CONSORTIUM 
OF CINCINNATI 

1301 Western Ave.. Union Terminal 
(513)345-3744 

Located in the basement of Union Terminal, 
this museum, one floor below the main 
entrance and accessible from the rotunda, 
will feature an exhibit of African-American 
quilts in June and July, and African-American 
photography in August 

CINCINNATI RAILROAD 
CLUB MUSEUM 

1301 Western Ave., Union Terminal, 
www.cincinnatirrclub.org 
(513) 651 -RAIL (7245) 
Nestled in what train aficionados call a "tem- 
ple of transportation," Union Terminal muse- 
um exhibits include a library, train memora- 
bilia such as lanterns and bells and plenty of 
atmosphere in the terminal's Tower A, which 
overlooks the web of train tracks of CSX and 



Norfolk Southern train yards. 

VENT HAVEN MUSEUM 

33 West Maple Ave., Ft. Mitchell 

www.venthaven.com 

(859)341-0461 

In the only museum in the world dedicated to 
ventriloquism, dummies rule. Along with more 
than 500 wood, plastic and paper mache 
dolls, many of them hand-carved, the muse- 
um features related props and gags-every- 
thing from a painting that talks to 800 books 
about the art form that traces its roots back 
to ancient Egyptian and Grecian cultures. 
This summer from July 18-20, the 26th 
annual Ventriloquist ConVENTion at the 
nearby Drawbridge Estates will feature plenty 
of performances. Open by appointment only. 

PYRAMID HILL SCULPTURE 
PARK AND MUSEUM 

1763 Hamilton Cleves Rd. (SR 128). 
Hamilton, www.pyramidhill.org 
(513)868-8336 

With an ambitious goal to become the 
world's only art park with a collection that 
includes the complete history of sculpture, 
this 265-acre tract of rolling hills, meadows, 
gardens, forests and lakes boasts hiking 
trails as well as a paved, one-way road that 
ensures access to all 40 sculptures on dis- 
play. Don't miss "Cincinnati Story," the 
George Sugarman piece that has been 
refurbished and repainted after its move 
from the front of the Chiquita Center down- 
town. From its new hilltop home, you can 
almost see Cincinnati. 
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All concerts are on 
ednesdays, 7-9 pm in Village 
Green Park next to Sturkey's. 



ALSO VISIT ENCORE CAFE 

—Another Chef-Owned Sturkey's original. 



513-759-0200 

7305 S. Tylers Corner, West Chest 
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RIVERBOAT REGATTA 
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When you're on vacation, chances are 
you spend at least part of the time hunt- 
ing for special sales and one-of-a-kind 
gifts. Summer offers plenty of chances to 
find unique treasures closer to home. 
The annual ArtWorks sale at the end of 
July features a wide range of work, 
including signature hand-painted gar- 
den benches created by ArtWorks 
apprentice artists, who range in age from 
14 to 21. For the date and additional 
information, visit www.artworkscincin- 
nati.com or call (513) 333-0388. 
Friends of the Public Library's 30th 
Annual Used Book Sale on Fountain 
Square, June 3-7, which includes more 
than 100,000 items (books, books on 
tape, LPs, CDs, videos, etc.), started 
with a cardboard box and card table and 
has grown into the volunteer group's 
biggest fund-raiser for the library and its 
special programs. (513) 369-6035. From 
Aug. 15-18, you can not only shop, but 
set up your own table of wares at the 
1 6th Annual World's Longest Outdoor 
Sale along U.S. Route 127, which starts 
in MainStrasse Village in Covington 
and continues for 450 miles to Alabama. 
Register in advance to sell, 859-491- 
0458. But you don't have to wait until 
August to browse through aisles of vin- 
tage clothes at Casablanca Vintage in 
Northsidc.whcre throughout the week, 
the first floor is packed with aisles of 
styles from days gone by and the second 
floor houses rentals that have been used 
in, among other films, The Shawshank 




Your Natural Choice 
for Oufdoor 
Summer Fun! 



521 -PARK 





17 parks - 13,000+ acres 

Lakes for fishing and boating 

Golf courses & driving ranges 

Wet playgrounds 

Campgrounds 

Dozens of picnic shelters 

Mil es o f paved and nature trail s 

umtm 
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• with CHina GourmeT • 

According to the Chinese calendar, those born during the war of the horse 
are believed to be popular, cheerful and smart with the use ofmone): 
Theyare also hardworking and very- independent. 

Years ofthc Horse= 1930, 1942. 1954, 1966, 1978. 1990 & 2002 



CHINA GOURMET 

3340 ERIE AVENUE • HYDE PARK • 871-6612 

A family Tradition since 1977 



wreD "BesT cHinese ResTauranT" 

by Cincinnati Magazine for 20 consecutive rears. 
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Live Music 

Tropical-like Outdoor Bar 
Summer Breeze 

Patio Deck overlooking the golf course 
Fabulous food right off the grill 
Serving Lunch S Dinner 7 days a week 






The Golf (enter at Kings Island 
6042 Fairway Drive • Mason, OH • 





RlSTORANTE I T A L I A N O 
Enjoy uii evening «/ the finest in Northern Italian cuisine with 
your favorite glass of mine, candlelight 8 soft music nil right in 
(lie West Chester area. 



Voted: "BEST RESTM 'RANT in l iunWin" in Noshvtfe Scene 
Priv.no dminu room uv.iil.ihlc lor p;iriic> -Si lm>inc>.> nu-t-tinK* 



7165 Liberty Centre Dr. I Monday-Saturday 5-10pm I 513.755.7242 
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Redemption (51 3) 733-8811. Turn your 
Sundays into treasure hunts for antiques 
on the first Sunday until October, at the 
Tri-State Antique Market at the 
Lawrenceburg Fairgrounds, which fea- 
tures more than 200 dealer*. On the sec- 
ond Sunday ot summer months, the 
Second Sunday Antiques Marketplace 
at Covington's MainStrasse Village 
hosts more than 50 antique dealers. 
Lawrenceburg, (800) 322-8198; Cov- 
ington, (859) 491-0458. 




ibis 

What would summt-i be without time 
spent enjoying the fresh air and occa- 
sional refreshing breezes? While the 
weather is warm, check out the vast 
acreage ot Cincinnati Nature Center 
properties, including Rowe Woods, 
close to 800 acres ot beautifully pre- 
served natural habitat near Miltord. 
Beginners prefer the scenery and 
wildlite along the All Persons' Trail, 
while more adventurous hikers make 
their way toward Fox Rock on the Deep 
Woods Trail. In Evendale, Gorman 
Heritage Farm provides a unique look 
into lite on a working farm— animals 
are fed at 4 pm every Saturday and Sun- 
day. www.cincynature.org or (51 3) 831- 
ln addition to neighborhood 
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pools and water parks, you can cool off 
in Bethel at East Fork State Park's man- 
made William H. Harsha Lake. A 
favorite among fishing enthusiasts and 
swimmers, the 2,100-plus acres of water 
and beach can satisfy your need for a 
sandy picnic at water's edge. There are 
thousands of acres for backpacking, hik- 
ing, even horseback riding; if you still 
have the energy, stop at Ulysses S. 
Grant's one-room cottage birthplace in 
nearby Point Pleasant. (513) 734-4323. 
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If you went to Paris, you'd surely pass 
through the Gothic doorways of Notre 
Dame. You don't have to take any vows 
to make similar pilgrimages throughout 
your own town, where you can sample 
not only astounding art and architec- 
ture, but also a range of faiths and pas- 
sions. If you haven't yet visited our local 
church modeled after Notre Dame, 
Covington's Cathedral Basilica of the 
Assumption, you should. Sunlight 
sparkles through 82 stained glass win- 
dows, including one that's reportedly 
the largest church window in the world; 
the church is one of only 35 minor 
basilicas, or historically significant 
churches, in the country — the only four 
major basilicas are in Rome. Don't miss 
the murals by Covington native Frank 
Duveneck and check out the new 
restoration, www.covcathedral.com or 
(859) 431-2060. Across the river, two 
more religious landmarks sit across the 
street from each other downtown. The 
Plum Street Temple, the birthplace of 
reformed Judaism, was built in 1866 and 
includes three domes over the main 
aisle and walls painted so intricately 
they look like Moorish Byzantine wall- 
paper — its elegance has to be seen to be 
appreciated. (513) 793-2556. St. Peter 
in Chains cathedral, also across the 
street from City Hall, nearly faced dem- 
olition in the late 1930s. But the Greek 




Vacations From $76" 



Golf 



Spa 



Riding 



Tennt? 



Each guest receives 
their choice of 
one ac i ivity per 
room nig hi 



nan 

French Lick Springs 
Resort & Spa 



Other choices: bicycle 
rental, bowling, 
miniature com. 
Surrey Ridi 



www.frenchlick.com 

(812) 936-9300 ■ FAX: (812)936-2100 

'Per Person/Double Occupancy. Advance reservations required. Certain availability restrictions apply 



<Jtave, tame jfut! Come and aet to- hftxua uil 



* Lightly Blackened Steaks 

* Chops 

* Seafood 

* Fajitas 

* Southwestern 
Specialties 

* Our Famous 
Frozen Margaritas 

"Best Mashed Potatoes" 
"Best Mexican" 

"Best Beef from Fajitas to Filets" 
"Best Tex-Mex" 
"Best New York Strip" 

"Best Fajitas" 

-Cincinnati Magazine 
"Best Mexican Restaurant" 

-Cincinnati Post 




Anderson Township, OH Edgewood, KY Harrison, OH 

7404 State Road 304 1 Dixie I ugh way 1-74 (Exit 1 ) & New Haves Road 

513-232-5757 859-331-6767 513-367-7777 
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THE FOLLOWING LIST OF EVENTS WAS PROVID- 
ED BY SUMMER FUN SECTION ADVERTISERS. 



JUNE 

COPELAND'S FAT TUESDAY 

EVERY TUESDAY DURING SUMMER. 
Happy hours, live music, outdoor seating, 4-9 pm 
Copeland's, 5150 Merten Dr. (513) 336-0043 

SUMMERFAIR 2002 

JUNE 1-2 

Fine arts and crafts, entertainment, kid's area. 
10 am-8 pm, Coney Island, 6201 Kellogg Ave. 
Tickets: $7 (parking included), (513) 531 -0500. 
www.summerfair.org. 



HAMILTON COUNTY PARKS 
CELTIC HERITAGE DAY 

JUNE 2 

Celtic music and storytellers, dancers and re-enac- 
tors of Highlanders. Noon-9 pm, Miami Whitewater 
Forest, (513) 521 -PARK. 

HISTORIC ROSCOE VILLAGE'S 
23RD ANNUAL HERITAGE CRAFT & 
OLDE TIME MUSIC FESTIVAL 

JUNE 15-16 

Features the Coshocton Art Guild Art Show and 
Sale. Flat-Picking Guitar Contest, live entertain- 
ment, traditional and bluegrass music, craft 
demonstrations. 10 am-6 pm. Historic Roscoe 
Village, Coshocton, OH. (800) 877- 1 830, 
www.roscoevillage.com. 
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"Top Table for 
Family" 

GOURMET Magazine 

"The Food is 
Beautiful" 

Indianapolis Star 

Voted "Best Italian" 
5 Years Running 

/; idk n k ipulis ,\ loi t ihly 

Voted "Best Italian" 

( ;// icinnati \ lagc izh le 



NOW OPEN AT THE LEVEE! 



1:0 ££i2^ /yft 



Brio 



tuscan grille 



2S 



The sreakhouses of Florence, many of them 
hundreds of years old, are among Tuscany . s 
culinary treasures. BRIO brings this cherished 
tradition to Newport. We invite you to enjoy 
our premium quality steaks, chops and pasta. 

BRIO also offers: 
Private Parry Room • Valet Parking 
Outdoor Bar & Terrace Dining 
Lunch & Dinner 7 Davs/Wcek • Bellini Brunch 



^Bhok 5ijJ>ttitd! 



ONE LEVEE WAY • NEWPORT KY • (859) 431-0900 



Even the critics agree "BRAVO!" earns its name with 
classic Italian cooking. Dishes like Mamas Lasagna 
Bolognese, Veal Marsala and Wood-Hired Chicken 
Marsala have brought rave reviews from critics and 
patrons. Come rediscover the classics at BRAVO! 



12110 Montgomery Road 

513-583-0583 

www.bcstitaluimisa.com 
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BLUE JACKET, THE PLAY 

JUNE 7-SEPTEMBER I 

(Tue-Sun; no Fourth of July performance). 

The outdoor drama, set in Ohio's Green County. 

depicts the life story of the great Shawnee War 

Chief Blue Jacket. 8 pm, Xenia, OH. Tickets: 

adults, $6.50: children. $5. (877) 465-BLUE, 

www.bluejacketdrama.com. 

PIG ROAST PARTY AT JACK'S 
PATIO GRILLE AT THE GOLF 
CENTER AT KINGS ISLAND 

JUNE 7 

Pig roast barbecue buffet, live music, outdoor bar. 
6 pm, Golf Center at Kings Island. 6042 Fairway 
Dr. $15.95 per person. Reservations recommend- 
ed. (513) 573-3321. 

STEPHEN FOSTER THE MUSICAL 

June 8-August 24 (nightly Tue-Sat) 

The outdoor dramatic musical highlights more than 

50 years of Stephen Foster's most famous 

melodies. 8:30 pm, Tues-Sat; 2 pm. Sat (indoor 

matinee); 7:30 pm, Sun, My Old Kentucky Home 

State Park Amphitheater, Bardstown, KY. (800) 

626-1563. 

WYOMING GROOVIN' 
ON THE GREEN 

JUNE 12 (Music by Robin Lacy & DeZydeco): 
JUNE 26 (Clyde Brown). 
Concert series featuring prizes, family-friendly 
entertainment. Free. Bring chairs and blankets. 7- 



9 pm, Village Green Park (next to Sturkey's. 400 
Wyoming Ave.). Wyoming. (513) 821 -9200. 

DAVEED'S WINE TASTINGS 

JUNE 13 (World Chardonnay); JUNE 14 (June 
Louis Jodet White Burgundy); JUNE 27 (Robert 
Mondavi): JUNE 28 (Alsace). 
6:30 pm, Daveed s. 934 Hatch St.. Mt. Adams. 
$40 per person (does not include tax. tip). (513) 
721 -COOK. 

JULY 

RED HOT LOVERS MONTH 

MONTH OF JULY 

Call or come in for special Red Hot Lover gift, 
noon-7:30 pm, free. 

Together Dating, 4555 Lake Forest Dr.. Ste. 196. 
Blue Ash. (513) 554-2100. 

PARROT HEAD PARTY AT JACK'S 
PATIO GRILLE AT THE GOLF 
CENTER AT KINGS ISLAND 

JULY 5 

Pig roast barbecue buffet, live music, outdoor bar. 
6 pm, Golf Center at Kings Island. 6042 Fairway 
Dr. $15.95 per person. Reservations recommend- 
ed. (513) 573-3321. 

WYOMING GROOVIN' 
ON THE GREEN 

JULY 10 (Music by Modulators); JULY 24 (Dejavu). 
Concert series featuring prizes, family-friendly 
entertainment. Free. Bring chairs and blankets. 7- 



9 pm, Village Green Park (next to Sturkey's, 400 
Wyoming Ave.). Wyoming, (513) 821 -9200. 

HOTT! HOGS ON THE TOWN 

JULY 27 

Fun-filled event featuring Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra with Ben E King from the Drifters, a 
motorcycle clothing fashion show and live auction 
of 26 lifesize motorcycle statues. 3 pm, Mid Ohio 
Harley Davison behind Clark County Fairgrounds, 
Springfield. OH. 

AUGUST 

DUBLIN IRISH FESTIVAL 

AUGUST 2-4 

An Irish festival featuring internationally acclaimed 
entertainers, authentic Irish dishes, a marketplace, 
crafts and activities for children. 5 pm-midnight. 
Aug. 2; 1 0 am- 1 2 pm, Aug. 3; 1 0 am-9 pm, Aug. 4; 
Coffman Park. Dublin. OH. Tickets: adult, $7; 
adult weekend pass, $ 1 5; seniors. $5; children (4- 
12), $3: children (3 and under), free. (877) 67- 
GREEN. www.dublinirishfestival.org. 

WYOMING GROOVIN' 
ON THE GREEN 

AUGUST 7 (Music by Wild Stuff): 
AUGUST 21 (After Hours Big Band). 
Concert series featuring prizes, family-friendly 
entertainment. Free. Bring chairs and blankets. 7- 
9 pm, Village Green Park (next to Sturkey's, 400 
Wyoming Ave ). Wyoming. (513) 821 -9200. 



Stephen Foster 

The Musical 



Kentucky's Touchstone Energy Cooperatives y^fr 



proudly present 




2002 SEASON 
June 8 • Aug. 24 



•Tues.-Sat.8:30 PM 

• Sun. 7:30 PM 

• Indoor Saturday matinee 2:00 PM 



Music h> JIROMI KliRN 

li,K.k> ami L>nc> h> OSCAR IIAMMhRS TLIN II 

Bawd on iIil* novel "Slum BoaT b\ lulna I crhcr 

JULY 17-AUG. 18 

WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS & SUNDAYS 



THREE DOG NIGHT 
JULY 8 THE LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 
LARRY GATLIN AND THE 
GATLIN BROTHERS 
SEPT : DELBERT McCLINTON 
' CALL BOX OFFICE FOR FURTHER 
CONCERT DATES TBA^ 



ALL CONCERTS RAIN OR SHINE • DATES. TIMES & ARTISTS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME STATE PARK AMPHITHEATRE 

Bardstown. Kentucky • 800-626-1563 

www.stephenfaster.com 
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SUMMER FUN SPEIIaL SUOERMSIKIli SELIIUN 



£%ckfenfrurg 
Gardens 

Voted #1 German Restaurant 
"Best Outdoor Dining' 

The only remaining "hiergarten" 
in Cincinnati. On the National His- 
toric Resgistry, it is a must 
see for area visitors. 

513-221-5353 

302 East University 




ce \ebrate Simu^, 



with a visit to 




ICE CREAM & CANDY 
MADE THE SINCERE WAY. EST. 1908 



JSfeAtafyic S/ee (sream&hr&n 

Saucy Sundaes • Malted Milks 
Frosts I ruii Freezes • Banana Superbs 




3046 Madison ltd & 9899 Montgomery ltd 
\\ \\ W. \<.l VMESI8.COM 

513.531.5196 

w E sill I' o i II » <> K I i> F \ M "I s 
I <: E <: It I \ M NATIONALLY ! 
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THE FOLLOWING 

LIST FEATURES 

GREATER CINCINNATI 

RESTAURANTS 

ADVERTISING 

IN THE SUMMER FUN 

SECTION. 



ALLYN'S CAFE 

3538 Columbia Pkwy. 
Columbia -Tusculum 
(513) 871-5779 
Outdoor seating: 25 

ANDY'S 

MEDITERRANEAN 
GRILLE 

906 Nassau St. 
Walnut Hills 
(513)281-9791 
www.andyskabob.com 
Outdoor seating: 100 

ARLOI DEE 

4920 SociaMIe 
Foster Rd. 
Mason 

(513) 229-3997 
wwwarloidee.com 
Outdoor seating: 60 

ARTHUR'S 

3516 Edwards Ave. 
Hyde Park 
(513)871-5543 
Outdoor seating: 70-80 

BRAVO! CUCINA 
ITALIANA 

12100 Montgomery Rd. 
Symmes Township 
(513) 583 0583 
www.bestitalianusa.com 
Outdoor seating: 40 



BRIO TUSCAN 


JACK'S PATIO 


GRILLE 


GRILLE AT THE GOL 


1 Levee Way 


CENTER AT KINGS 


Newport 


ISLAND 


(859) 431 0900 


6042 Fairway Dr. 


www.bestitalianusa.com 


Mason 


Outdoor seating: 76 


(513) 573-3321 




Outdoor seating: 200 


CLADDAGH 


IRISH PUB 


MAX AND ERMA'S 


1 Levee Way 


7800 Montgomery Rd. 


Newport 


Kenwood 


(859) 581-8888 


(513) 794 0100 




Outdoor seating: 35 40 


COPELAND'S OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


2631 Edmondson Rd. 


5150 MertenRd. 


Rookwood Commons 


Deefield Township 


Norwood 


(513) 336-0043 


(513)631-7888 


www.alcopeland.com 


Outdoor seating: 50-60 


Outdoor seating: 60 


www.maxandermas.com 


DAVEED'S AT 934 


MECKLENBURG 


934 Hatch St. 


GARDENS 


Mt. Adams 


302 E. University 


(513)721-2665 


Corryville 


www.cincinnati.com/ 


(513) 221-5353 


dming/daveeds 


www.mecklenburg gardens.com 


Outdoor seating: 40 


Outdoor seating: 120 


DILLY DELI WINES 


MICHAEL G'S 


& GOURMET 


RESTAURANT & 


6818 WoosterPke. 


BANQUET FACILITY 


Mariemont 


4601 Kellogg Ave. 


(513)561-5233 


East End 


Outdoor seating: 60 


(513) 533-3131 


Outdoor seating: 60 


FOUR SEASONS 


RESTAURANT 


POMPILIO'S 


4609 Kellogg Ave. 


600 Washington St. Newport 


Columbia-Tusculum 


(859) 581 -3065 


(513)871-1820 


Outdoor seating: 40 


Outdoor seating: 300 




TEAK THAI CUISINE 


HAVANA 


& SUSHI BAR 


MARTINI CLUB 


1049 St. Gregory St 


580 Walnut St. 


Mt. Adams 


Downtown 


(513)665-9800 


(513)651-2800 


Outdoor seating: 75 


Outdoor seating: 50 
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Revival monument, which was huilr in 
just four years and designed hy the 
architect of Columbus' state capitol 
building, underwent renovations 
instead and continues to serve the local 
Catholic community. (513) 421-5354. 
In Avondale, the historic Southern 
Baptist Church, which hcfjan its life as 
a Jewish temple. The huge dome and 
red theater seats, in addition to perfect- 
ly preserved brass fixtures with Star of 
David details, have nothing on the 
friendly spirit of the active parishioners. 
(513) 271-8138. 
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If you think you've spent enough time 
on Fountain Square to call yourself a 
downtown expert, put your knowledge 
to the test with a walking tour. When it 
was huilt, the PNC Bank tower (1 W. 
Fourth St.) was the tallest building in 
the world outside of New Yotk City. 
That was in 1913, and while skyscrap- 
ers have grown exponentially since 
then, the tower's architectural details, 
including the Italian stone at the 
entrances, remain impressive. Down 
Fourth Street, the 15-stoty Ingalls 
Building (6 E. Fourth St.) occupies its 
own piece of architectural history — it 
was the first reinforced concrete sky- 
scraper in the world when it was huilt 
in 1903. Take a walk across the John 
A. Roebling Suspension Bridge into 
Covington to get a better view of the 
city and see, not to mention hear, the 
historic bridge, which was the longest 
span in the world when it opened in 
1866. Finally, after a walk back over 
the bridge, end up at the tallest build- 
ing in Cincinnati, the 48-story Carew 
Tower (441 Vine St.), built in 1930. 
Take the elevator along with a second 
teensy elevator to the Observation 
Deck for a bird's eye view of the city, 
the river and lite beyond downtown. 
(51 3) 579-9735. ■ 




Kenwood 

Sycamore Plaza 
794-0100 



Hyde Park 

Rookwood Commons 



631-7888 



West Chester 

Union Centre Blvd. 
942-2545 





Hogs On The Town 

Saturday, July 27 at 
Mid Ohio Harley-Davidson in 
Springfield. Features Ben E. 
King with the symphony, 
style show, a motorcycle statue auctioo and 
more. Call (937) 325-8100 for tickets. 



SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 



& Specialty Shoppe 
Since 1991 

&7K5779 

353ft Columbia 
Parkway 

www,allyrucafe.c0<vi 



Rerlaurant 
(ajun & Mexican 

(twine 
Frefh feafood 

and freak* 
Shoppe: 

Over 259 Wines 
Over 100 beers 
Specialty Poods 
Steins ' Gifts 




Good times 
are growing in 
our garden. 



Outdoor Dining • Hyde Park Square 
3516 Edwards Road • 871-5543 
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mothersday 



— 



MOTHER'S 

DAY 
GIFT GUIDE 

Mother's Day is Sunday, May 1 2th 





From traditional to contemporary... 
Salon Urbanity is the salon for you! 



uvban 'i'ty (ur-ban-i-te) n, pi -ties 

1 . Having the character or quality of refined elegance; strictly the city style 
from the assumption that life in the tit)' results in superior refinement. 

2. Citified. 

We hope you will become one of our regular clients. 

Salon Urbanity hair designers are continuously trained in the latest 
color techniques and trend setting styles. 

Call today for your free consultation. 




St • 4th Floor • Downtown 
513-651-9889 





Invitations, Stationery & Announcements 



Kenwood Towne Centre 
791.5554 



PAPYRUS 







mothersday 



Fine Arts & Crafts, Entertainment, Kid's Area, Fun For All 




May 31, June 1 & 2 Historic Coney Island ^* 
Only $7, parking included Rain or Shine 
513-531-0050 www.summerfair.org 



(^Community 
!tf"V Community 



U'QUC 9O.9 



First 
t li'Minml 
Bank 




Ml mile North of Ronald Reagan l lighway 
"618 Hamilton Avenue • Mt. Healthy • 521.6654 

Hours: Tues.-lnurs. 'JJ0-5..W • Iriday <):MW:00 
Saturday 930-4 ffl • Closed Sunday & Monday 



K'-'.'Hll-' 

hbkniqem 

society 




Now you can ship 6 or 1 2 pints of Graeter's 
Famous French Pot Ice Cream to family 
and friends across the United States 

www.graeters.com • 1-800-721-3323 



Bridal Gifts K Rrgisln, 

Complimentai^ Gift W rap 
Shipping Available 



3726 Erie Avenue 
513.533.959a 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



GWEN L. 
ROBINSON 

CINCINNATI- 
HAMILTON 
COUNTY COMMUNITY 
ACTION AGENCY. 
PRESIDENT, CEO 



LISA J. FITZGIBBON 

WRC (THE WORK 
RESOURCE CENTER) 
PRESIDENT, CEO 



KIMYA MOYO 

CINCINNATI 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MATH CURRICULUM 
MANAGER 



DORINE R. 
SEAQUIST 

CINCINNATI 
CI IILDREN'S 

HOSPITAL MEDICAU 
CENTER 

SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, , 
PATIENT SERVICES 





YWCA CAREER WOMEN 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 2002 

THIS SECTION IS UNDERWRITTEN BY ETHICON ENDO-SURGERY, INC. 



SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



IKARLA IRVINE 

HOME (HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
MADE EQUAL) 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 




DEB HENRETTA 

PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
PRESIDENT, 
GLOBAL BABY CARE 



KATHY BEECHEM 

FIRSTAR BANK 
EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, 
CONSUMER BANKING 



VIVIAN J. LLAMBI 

VIVIAN LLAMBI AND 
ASSOCIATES. INC. 
PRESIDENT 




THE YWCA SALUTE TO CAREER WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT, WHICH HONORS 
EIGHT GREATER CINCINNATI WOMEN EACH YEAR, WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1980 
TO INCREASE COMMUNITY AWARENESS AND APPRECIATION OF THE DIVERSE 
i CONTRIBUTIONS OF WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE AND IN THE COMMUNITY. 



PHOTOGRAPH BY RYAN KURTZ 



YWCA SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



IN THEIR OWN WORDS 




KATHY 
BEECHEM 

FIRSTAR BANK 
EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT, 
CONSUMER BANKING 
"I can encourage the heart. 1 can inspire 
people to be their best and to give their 
hest. In the environment I'm in, that's 
been a gift I've been able to use a lot. I 
have very high standards, but the whole 
point is to expect a lot of people, then 
hold them accountable. I firmly believe 
personal leadership makes a difference." 

Examples of leadership: 

Serves as one of the highest ranking 
women within Firstar/US Bank 
Corporation; 

Oversees more than 1 1 ,600 employees 
in 1,200 retail hranch banking offices 
in 1 7 states; 

Founded the Firstar Employee 
Development Network, an employee- 
led program hased in 32 chapters 
throughout the corporation. 
Community contributions include: 
Board president, Jobs for 
Cincinnati Craduates; 
Advisory Board, 4Cs (Comprehensive 
Community Child Care); 
Board member and volunteer, 
Cincinnati Youth Collaborative; 
Founder, Earn & Learn Program. 




KIMYA MOYO 

I CINCINNATI 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



MATH CURRICULUM 
MANAGER 

"Several things have 
helped me be a leader — the love and 
unconditional support I've received from 
my parents, the high standards I set for 
doing quality and meaningful work and 
the ability to do the small things that 
touch the personal side of people's lives." 

Examples of leadership: 

Oversees mathematics curricula! issues in 
Cincinnati Public Schools, including text- 
books, curriculum development and analy- 
sis and professional development of more 
than 1,000 mathematics teachers; 
National Recipient of the 1992 National 
Council of Negro Women's Excellence in 
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Teaching Award; 
Served as Teacher in Residence 
at University of Cincinnati; 
Founded the Institute of Divine 
Education, a school for American 
and African children in Monrovia, 
Liberia, West Africa. 
Community contributions include: 
Founded SANKOFA, a Saturday 
cultural enrichment program 
for teenagers in Cincinnati; 
Member, WCET-TV 
Community Advisory Council. 



ll 



KARLA 
IRVINE 

HOME (HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
MADE EQUAL) 
I EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
"Some days 1 don't feel much like a suc- 
cessful leader, but I'd have to say it's 
being stubborn and tenacious, whether 
it's in a lawsuit or in advocacy. I just 
don't want to give up. Also, and this 
sounds like what everyone probably says, 
I've got a truly great staff. They do a lot 
of the groundwork for me that allows me 
to stick my neck out." 

Examples of leadership: 

Directs one of the oldest and largest 
non-profit fair housing organizations 
in the country; 

Has shown courage in charging discrimi- 
nation on the part of major real estate 
companies, banks, insurance companies, 
builders and regional governments; 
Executive Committee, 
Cincinnati Branch NAACP; 
Board member, Empowerment 
Zone Corporation; 
Vice president, Greater Cincinnati 
Mortgage Counseling Center; 
NAACP Award for 
Community Service, 2000; 
NCCJ Award for 
Community Service, 2000; 
Neighborhood Development 
Association's President's Award, 1999; 
Applause Image Maker Award, 1997. 
Community contributions include: 
Board member, Cincinnati branch 
NAACP; 

Completed a three-year term on the 
Federal Reserve's Consumer Advisory 
Council in Washington D.C.; 
Board member, National 

Fair Housing Alliance. 



VIVIAN J. 
pPfl LLAMBI 

VIVIAN LLAMBI AND 

ASSOCIATES, INC. 

PRESIDENT 

"My tenacity and hard 
work have been responsible for my suc- 
cess. I do not give up — I learned this 
from my parents. That's a very important 
thing for any business owner to learn. 
Another reason is that I deliver on my 
promises, and my first promise is, as I tell 
my staff, 'I'm going to treat you as I want 
to he treated.' I'm constantly trying to see 
things from other people's perspectives." 

Examples of leadership: 

Founded landscaping business with 
such clients as Paul Brown Stadium, 
Fidelity Investments, University 
Hospital, Miami Whitewater Park 
and Northern Kentucky University; 
Named Ohio Hispanic 
Businesswoman of the Year, 1999; 
Honored as a Leading Woman 1998 
by Cincinnati Leading Women; 
Chairman of the board, 
Transit Authority of Northern Kentucky; 
Board of Directors, Fifth Third Bank 
Entrepreneurship Institute of Northern 
Kentucky. 
Community contributions include: 
Advisory Board, Entrepreneurship 
Institute of Northern Kentucky; 
Director at large, Hispanic Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Cincinnati; 
Frequent speaker on female/minority busi- 
ness topics. 



DORINE R. 
SEAQUIST 

CINCINNATI 
CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
CENTER 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, PATIENT SERVICES 
"It goes back to my beliefs. I do have a 
strong faith that there's a purpose to our 
living. I love to help others fulfill them- 
selves, find out who they are. 1 feel an 
obligation to be supportive of the staff, to 
help them reach their potential. After all, 
I've had people who have done that for 
me. I find great joy in encouraging people 
and working together to achieve a goal." 

Copyrighted material 




YWCA SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



WE ASKED THIS YEAR'S YWCA CAREER WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 
THE FOLLOWING QUESTION: WHAT HAS MADE YOU A SUCCESSFUL 
LEADER IN YOUR CAREER? HERE ARE THEIR RESPONSES: 



Examples of leadership: 

Serves as the highest ranking woman 
in the Children's Hospital Medical 
Centet and the sole woman on the 
Center's leadership team; 
Assumes responsibility tor more 
than 2,300 employees and a 
$103 million budget; 
Former president, Greater Cincinnati 
Nurse Executives, Ohio Organization of 
Nursing Executives and the 
Ohio Board of Nursing. 
Community contributions include: 

Board of Trustees, Every Parent's Library; 
Advisory Board, Xavier 
University's College of Nursing 
Advisory Council, Miami University's 
School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. 



LISA J. 

FITZGIBBON 

WRC (THE WORK 
RESOURCE 




CENTER) 
PRESIDENT, CEO 
"1 have a bias for action. I'm a very poor 
hand wringer and seem to be able to 
mobilize people to focus on issues, solve 
problems and then move on. That 
approach has now become characteristic 
of |The Work Resource Center's] organi- 
zation. It makes us able and willing to 
tackle some pretty hard problems — such 
as changing systems and serving people 
who have never been served before." 

Examples of leadership: 

Has overseen WRC's dramatic growth in 
terms of individuals served (now more 
than 5,500 each year), operating budget 
($7.5 million), and staff (110); 
Guided the agency to serve a leading role 
in enabling people to move from school to 
career and from welfare to work; 
Member, Human Services Planning 
Committee for Hamilton County. 
Community contributions include: 
Member and former chairwoman, 
Cincinnati State Technical and 
Community College Board of Trustees 
and Cincinnati State Foundation; 
CEO Roundtable, Greater Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce; 
Board member, Crayons to Computers 
— a free store for teachers; 
Past president, Emetson A. North 
Hospital Board. 




uEViVAw deb 

HENRETTA 

PROCTER 
& GAMBLE CO. 
PRESIDENT. 
GLOBAL BABY CARE 
"I like to think of myselt as a change 
agent. 1 really try to embrace and lead 
change. I'm constantly challenging the 
status quo, asking, 'How can we find a 
simpler, better way to do this?' I also 
think that being a leader means you 
have to work on things you have a pas- 
sion for. I am definitely passionate — I 
love babies and children and I feel a defi- 
nite connection to the business." 

Examples of leadership: 

Responsible tor all aspects of P&.G's 
Global Baby Care business, which 
generates about $5 billion in annual 
sales and employs more than 6,000 
people throughout the world; 
First female to lead PckG's 
largest global business; 
Played a major role in the company's 
advancement of women, which won 
accolades from CATALYST, a 
not-for-profit organiiarion devoted to 
women in the workplace. 
Community contributions include: 
A ptincipal founder ot Childten's for 
Children, a near-site child care center 
for P&.G employees in cooperation with 
Children's Hospital Medical Centet; 
Member, WCET-TV Board of Directors; 
Member, Board ot Trustees, Childten's 
Hospital Medical Center. 



^fe! GWEN L. 

ROBINSON 

CINCINNATI- 
HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
COMMUNITY 
ACTION AGENCY, PRESIDENT, CEO 
"For me, it's been staying true to my con- 
victions and my belief in what I do. I've 
never lost sight of where or why I am 
here, and I stay committed to that 
vision. Then, too, there's the support and 
encouragement I received early on from 
women who have made it and who 
opened doors for me. They're the women 
I can still call and cry with. We all need 
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that kind of support system, and I'm truly 
blessed to have it." 

Examples of leadership: 

Manages an agency with an estimated 
annual $45 million operating budget and 
305 employees; 

Has helped the one-time financially 
threatened agency rebound and expand its 
tole into community development; 
Served as board president, City of Cincin- 
nati's Human Relations Commission. 
Community contributions include: 

Board chairwoman, Ohio Association of 
Community Action Agencies; 
Founding partner, Every Child Succeeds; 
Advisory Board, Fifth Third Bank Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act. 



CWA LUNCHEON 

THE 23rd ANNUAL YWCA 
SALUTE TO CAREER 
WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Each year, the YWCA Salute to 
Career Women of Achievement 
Luncheon honors eight women 
who represent a wide spectrum 
of careers including business, 
health care, the arts, law. science, 
government, social service, 
education and law enforcement. 

WHEN: Tuesday, May 21 
REGISTRATION: 11:30 am 
LUNCHEON: Noon— 1:30 pm 
WHERE: The Cincinnati Convention 
Center 

PURPOSE: Cincinnati women — who 
are nominated for Career Women of 
Achievement by businesses, organizations 
and individuals from throughout 
Greater Cincinnati— are selected by an 
independent panel of community leaders 
on the basis of personal career success, 
dynamic leadership qualities and the 
unique ability to serve as role models. 
The annual event also announces a 
high school senior girl as the winner of 
the Mamie Earl Sells Scholarship Award. 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS: Alexis Herman, 
former U.S. Secretary of Labor and the 
first African American to lead the U.S. 
Labor Department. 
TICKET INFORMATION: Contact 
the YWCA at (513) 241-7090. 
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OurVision: 
Transforming 
Patient Care 
Through 
Innovation 



Our Diversity 
Vision: 

A diverse culture 
valuing individual 
differences to 
achieve success 
in the global 
marketplace 



For more 
information, 
please visit 

us online at: 

www.ethiconendo.com 




We're Committed to Transforming 
Patient Care Through Innovation 

Ethicon Endo-Surgery, Inc., is the global leader in single-patient- 
use surgical instruments for minimally invasive procedures. We 
also make traditional surgical instruments and medical diagnostic 
devices. Partnering with medical professionals around the world, 
we develop products that advance the state of healthcare. 

We provide a climate where people of diverse backgrounds and 
experiences can make meaningful contributions to the future of 
medicine. Through our involvement in the Johnson & Johnson 
Women's Leadership Initative, we are preparing a new generation 
of female executives. It's a rich culture of inclusion, reflecting the 
international nature of our business: 

• Our Workforce. We employ over 4,000 associates world- 
wide, including 600+ field sales representatives. 

• Our Global Business. Although our headquarters are in 
Cincinnati, we sell and distribute our products in 

more than 50 nations. 

• Our Customer Base. Our customers include clinicians, 
hospitals, group purchasing organizations, integrated delivery 
networks, patients, and insurance payors. 

• Our Supplier Base. We've forged strategic partnerships 
with diverse companies and organizations around the world. 

In keeping with our strong tradition of community involvement, 
Ethicon Endo-Surgery sponsors such nonprofit organizations as 
the National Underground Railroad Freedom Center, InRoads, 
KidsFest.The Fine Arts Fund, and Urban League events. Our 
associates are active in community service — including our 
Minority Supplier Program, local United Way campaigns, and 
blood drives — in the cities where we do business. 



ETHICON ENDO-SURGERY, inc. 



a jj«&n*ovi«i^e0w*t?n company 



Copyrigh 



blood brothers 
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other human's blood is as common as an 
office worker's encounter with a bad cup 
of coffee. AIDS and HIV illuminated an 
issue ignored for decades. 

According to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, the combined 
number of people in the United States di- 
agnosed with HIV and AIDS as of Decem- 
ber 2000 was 440,000. In comparison, 
an estimated 4 million people in the 
United States are infected with the hepa- 
titis C virus (HCV) — nearly 10 times as 
many. Bringing that number closer to 
home, an estimated 200,000 Ohioans 
and nearly 40,000 Tristate residents are 
believed to have HCV. And most of them 
have no idea they are carriers of a conta- 
gious disease: Roughly 80 percent of 
those infected with hepatitis C have no 
signs or symptoms of the disease. At 
some time over the past months, years, 
even decades, you may have been ex- 
posed, either accidentally or due to high- 
risk activities, and may not be exhibiting 
any symptoms at all. 

"Nobody has a handle on how many 
hepatitis C cases there really are," admits 
Dr. Larry Holditch. Holditch is the Cincin- 
nati Health Department's primary care 
medical director and an expert on hepa- 
titis C. "We do know it's the No. 1 re- 
ported disease at this time. Last year we 
had over a thousand cases reported in 
southwest Ohio alone." 

As a blood-borne disease, hepatitis C 
is transmitted by blood-to-blood contact. 
The virus attacks the liver and, if un- 
treated, can lead to chronic liver disease 
and even death. The virus is spread most 
often through high-risk activities, includ- 
ing intravenous drug use (specifically the 
sharing of contaminated needles), blood 
transfusions prior to 1992 (when testing 
of the national blood supply began), he- 
modialysis, unprotected sex with multi- 
ple partners, body piercings, tattooing, 
nasal ingestion of cocaine, job exposure 
to blood, and needle stick injuries. 
Women with hepatitis C have passed the 
disease to their newborn babies, though 
rarely (in 5 to 6 percent of births to HCV- 
positive mothers). 

Holditch oversees a pilot program at 
the Health Department's Clifton offices 
that anonymously tests for hepatitis. 

"Right now, it's a very small pro- 
gram," he says. "We probably see a cou- 



ple hundred people a year. Now, many of 
these people are probably at a higher 
risk of being HCV positive due to lifestyle 
conditions. But the numbers we're see- 
ing indicate that about 30 percent of 
those coming in are testing positive for 
hepatitis C. 

"1 think it's a major problem that we 
don't know quite know how to deal with. 
A lot of people who got this disease due 
to lifestyle conditions aren't taking care 
of themselves, so it's becoming a bigger 
problem. It will be more problematic in 
20 to 30 years when these people may 
be facing severe health problems." 

A nasty disease, this hepatitis C. Espe- 
cially when you consider that neither a 
vaccination nor a definitive cure currently 
exists. When symptoms do finally show 
up, they might include jaundice, fatigue, 
dark urine, abdominal pain, loss of ap- 
petite and nausea. Of those who are diag- 
nosed, chronic infection occurs in 75 to 
85 percent of hepatitis C carriers, and 
nearly 70 percent contract chronic liver 
disease, such as cirrhosis. HCV is the 
leading indication for a liver transplant, 
and an unlucky few (nearly 3 percent) die 
as a result of hepatitis C complications. 

Treatment options are available, but 
some sufferers, including Tony Humble 
and Larry Bond, have questioned 
whether the side effects of the medica- 
tion are simply too high a price to pay. 

" That first shot was the worst thing 1 
ever experienced," Tony recalls. We're 
talking one January evening at the Nor- 
wood firehouse, in the lieutenant's office. 
Tony and Larry are dressed in their on- 
duty blues. 

Both men are now undergoing a de- 
bilitating combination therapy treatment 
consisting of two primary drugs— six 
daily pills of ribavirin and a weekly injec- 
tion of PEG-Intron, a product that's 
based on synthetic interferon. The goal is 
to elevate the body's immune system, a 
move doctors hope will fight the virus 
and achieve a "positive clear rate." When 
speaking of hepatitis C, physicians do not 
speak in terms of a cure but rather a 
state in which most trace's of the virus 
appear to be cleared from the system. 
And because a definitive cure still evades 
researchers, combination therapy is the 
best chance Tony and Larry have to at- 
tack the virus attacking their bodies. 



Leaning back in his chair, Tony de- 
scribes the night he began his combina- 
tion therapy treatment. "After that first 
interferon shot, I had the shakes for close 
to four or five hours. I just hurt all over. 
Then 1 developed a fever and felt hot and 
cold at the same time. The fever really 
kicked in, and I began sweating for about 
three hours. My body kept going from 
hot to cold and back again, even after my 
fever broke. It was like the worst case of 
flu I've ever had, multiplied five times." 

Instead of a life consumed by work 
duties or the kids' schedules or projects 
around the house, now the lives of the 
Humbles and Bonds are centered on 
daily doses of medicine. "Everything re- 
volves around the medicine," Larry says 
in a what-can-you-do-about-it manner. 
"I take my shots on Tuesdays, usually 
right before I go to bed on the nights I'm 
at the firehouse. If I work the next day, I 
take it early in the morning to get rid of 
the side effects before I go in. But when 
you push that plunger in, you just get a 
feeling like there's no turning back." 

Tony nods. "You just say, 'OK, it's time 
for another shot. Sumbitch.' " 

While the side effects of the injections 
are no longer as dramatic as their initial 
doses, Tony and Larry speak about their 
daily regimens with a look of dread. Not 
a day goes by that they don't feel fever- 
ish, run down, mentally drained. But the 
side effects can be much worse than 
even they describe. The drugs used in 
their therapy can cause patients to de- 
velop severe mood and behavioral prob- 
lems, ranging from irritability to depres- 
sion and even suicidal tendencies. Other 
side effects can include low blood pres- 
sure, accelerated heart rate, anemia and 
bleeding, which can be doubly danger- 
ous when you are a carrier of HCV. For 
all these reasons. Tony and Larry are 
checked regularly to see how they react 
to therapy. But with few options, the fire- 
men stick to their medications and deal 
with side effects as best they can. 

"Because of the cirrhosis, my condi- 
tion is chronic," Tony says. " This medi- 
cine is my only shot at not having a liver 
transplant. My doctor says if the viral 
load goes to zero, the liver has the abil- 
ity to regenerate healthy cells and cir- 
rhosis will improve a bit. But if my viral 
load doesn't go down, the hepatitis C 
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blood brothers 



will make the condition worse until it de- 
stroys my liver completely. 

"Now, when Lisa and I think about 
preparing for the future, we have to do it 
on two levels. Am I going to be OK and 
have a normal retirement? Or am I 
going to be sick, forced to retire early 
and face a transplant?" Tony pauses and 
gives a sardonic smile. "Then I guess I'll 
have to hope there's a liver available 
when I need one." 

FIREFIGHTERS ARE GOOD storytellers. 
And they all have a story. They'll tell you 
about the guy they pulled from the tan- 
gled steel of a three-car wreck. About 
the kid they delivered on the way to the 
hospital. Or the fire-weakened floor that 
collapsed behind them as they carried a 
woman overcome by smoke from a 
burning home. They'll talk of blowing 
soot from their noses for days after a 
tough fire. Of being doused by blood 
spurting from the severed artery of a 
stabbing victim. Or trying to contain a 
profusely bleeding drunk who mistak- 
enly thinks they're the enemy. 

This is all in a day's work for fire- 
fighters and paramedics. And it's this 
kind of work that may have caused 
nearly 200 Philadelphia firefighters to 
test positive for hepatitis C. It may have 
also contributed to other HCV reports in 
South Florida, Arizona and, closer to 
home, in Cleveland and Dayton. With 
the diagnoses of Tony and Larry, the 56- 
man Norwood Fire Department has two 
of its men in the HCV-positive category. 
Thus far, no Cincinnati city firefighters 
are known to have tested positive for the 
virus. But has every member been 
screened? Until that happens, there is 
simply no way to know just how far- 
reaching the problem may be. 

So is hepatitis C a definitive result of 
being exposed to these extreme condi- 
tions, day after day? Not necessarily so, 
says Dr. Kenneth Sherman, associate 
professor and Director of Hepatology at 
the University of Cincinnati Medical Cen- 
ter. When asked about the higher expo- 
sure of firefighters and paramedics to in- 
fectious diseases, Sherman cautions 
against jumping to conclusions. 

"This disease is so ubiquitous that 
people can be exposed anywhere," Dr. 
Sherman explains. "It's very difficult to 



pinpoint exactly when or where some- 
one may have contracted hepatitis C." 

A study published in 2000 by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention 
shows that firefighters and paramedics 
are at no greater risk of contracting hep- 
atitis C then those of us in the general 
public. Sherman stands by these statis- 
tics, despite my insistence that most 
workers in relatively safe professions do 
not, as a rule, deal with blood, body flu- 
ids and contaminated needles. 

"This is a very controversial subject," 
Dr. Sherman admits. "Studies by the 
CDC looked at the Philadelphia situation 
but failed to find a specific association 
between fire fighting risk factors and 
hepatitis C. There are other factors — tat- 
toos, sex with multiple partners, IV drug 
use — that also come into play. 

"Even though people are in stable 
families, they may have had sexual part- 
ners before marriage. In fact, CDC stud- 



ies show that 20 to 30 percent of IICV 
carriers are infected due to sexual expo- 
sure. With hepatitis C, the rule, not the 
exception, is that the disease is latent for 
a very long time. So risky behavior in a 
person's late teens and early 20s may not 
show up for 10, 1 5, 20 years or more." 

But still, aren't emergency workers 
exposed to conditions far more extreme 
than those in the general population 
represented in the CDC studies? Sher- 
man points out that men of a compara- 
ble age, both firefighters and civilians, 
show a similar rate of infection regard- 
less of profession. 

Tony Humble doesn't buy the num- 
bers. "I was on the medic unit from the 
mid-1980s until 2001," he says. "I've 



been on six major shootings, 30 or 40 
stabbings — one right through a guy's 
heart — and countless auto accidents. 
Right now we're averaging about 3,700 
medic runs per year. And even if a run is 
not a trauma situation, the guys are 
going to start an IV in most cases. This 
job is nothing but constant exposure to 
these hazards." 

Ken Kiefer is a retired Cincinnati fire- 
man who now assists with workers' 
compensation claims for local firefight- 
ers. According to Kiefer, the CDC has al- 
ways viewed the firefighter population 
as one that is very healthy. "But as a 
healthier population," he concludes, 
"shouldn't they have a lower percentage 
of infectious diseases, heart disease and 
cancer? That just hasn't panned out. 
We're seeing elevated numbers in all 
these categories." 

The CDC, Kiefer insists, is afraid of 
opening a Pandora's box with regard to 



professional firefighters. "If they studied 
only professional firefighters," he says, 
"which the CDC has not done, results 
would show the exposure rate to be 
much higher than the general popula- 
tion. So if firefighters are exposed to 
these dangers on the job, we're looking 
at huge sums of workers' compensation 
expenses that cities and states would 
have to shoulder. A nine-month combi- 
nation treatment like what Tony and 
Larry undergo costs in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. Start multiplying that 
by the potential number of exposures 
and you start to see what the issue really 
is. It's all about money." 

Unfortunately for the Humbles, Bonds 
and other Ohio firefighter families dealing 
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with hepatitis C infection, another politi- 
cal complication could have as much im- 
pact on them as the disease itself. Current 
Ohio workers' compensation laws do not 
cover treatment for hepatitis C, unless 
you can prove you contracted the disease 
on the job. Nor does the state award dis- 
ability pension to firefighters who may 
have to retire as a result of contracting 
the disease on the job. And if a firefighter 
dies as a result of HCV-related illness, his 
or her spouse does not receive the pen- 
sion awarded to others whose spouses 
die in the line of duty. 

With this in mind, take another look 
at Tony and Larry. Both men have con- 
tracted hepatitis C, and both believe they 
were infected as a result of on-the-job 
exposures. But because there was no 
testing for the disease prior to 1993 they 
cannot conclusively state they were free 
from HCV prior to working for the Nor- 
wood Fire Department. (This despite 
Tony's documented needle stick and the 
both men's daily exposure to blood and 
body fluids.) And even if Tony and Larry 
were able to prove they contracted HCV 
on the job, workers' compensation ben- 
efits would not pay for medical treat- 
ment, disability pension or death bene- 
fits related to this particular disease. 

Some public officials have noted the 
dilemma. In both the Ohio Senate and 
the Ohio House of Representatives, bills 
have been introduced to amend current 
workers' compensation laws. But with 
partisan politics and budgetary battles in 
full swing, the outlook is not favorable 
for the two Norwood firefighters. 

"Right now, I'd say their chances for 
workers' compensation coverage are 
slim and none," Kiefer says. So Tony 
and Larry are caught in a quagmire that 
pits public servants against medical au- 
thority and statehouse politics. There 
was no baseline testing of hepatitis C 
when these men were hired, and the la- 
tency of the disease makes it virtually 
impossible to pinpoint the sources of 
their infections. "Until the politics can 
get straightened out, they seem to be the 
sacrificial lambs for future generations 
of firefighters," Kiefer concludes. 

SKNATE BILL 100 and House Bill 323: 
These two pieces of proposed legislation 
wouldn't fight the virus eating away at 



Tony and Larry, but they could open the 
door to compensation for their medical 
bills and potential disability claims. 

I placed calls to a number of senators 
and representatives, inquiring into their 
positions on SB 100 and HB 323. Most 
did not return calls, including Senate 
President Richard Finan and Speaker of 
the House Larry Householder. Of those 
who did, few even knew what issues 
were tied to SB 100 and HB 323. One 
Columbus lobbyist assured me that 
budgetary woes, not part}' politics, were 
the reason the two bills had little sup- 
port. But House Democrat Catherine 
Barrett, whose son is a Cincinnati fire in- 
spector, stated bluntly that politics would 
kill the bills. 

"It is a partisan issue," said Rep. Bar- 
rett. Both bills were introduced by De- 
mocrats, but with a Republican majority 
in the House and the Senate, "Republi- 
cans have not been giving Democrats 
hearings on their bills. This is a time to 
support firefighters and public servants, 
not sit on important issues like this." 

House Republican Tom Brinkman Jr. 
agreed. "Finan has his must-pass bills 
and Householder has his," he said. 
"They leverage off each other. Only one 
Democrat bill went through last year, 
and it was almost agreed upon up front 
that it would pass. 

"If you want hepatitis C legislation 
passed, you want it introduced by the 
right person — a person in the majority 
part)'. And you want to have money be- 
hind it. Barring that, the firefighters 
don't have a snowball's chance." 

LYNN BOND SITS at her dining room 
table, disgusted at the political process 
that stands in the way of her husband 
filing a workers' compensation claim. 
"I'd like those politicians and the people 
at the CDC to trade one day with these 
firefighters. Let them be on a big-city 
paramedic squad. Larry and Tony have 
been helping others all these years and 
now they're not getting anything back." 

Lisa Humble concurs, venting her 
frustration over lunch one day. "This 
whole thing has consumed me," she 
says. "I've written every senator and 
representative. I've called anyone I can 
think of with political ties. I just want the 
politicians to do the right thing. Read the 



hills, validate this information and then 
just do the right thing." 

Lisa then tells me about a run that 
Tony made last year after his diagnosis. 
A man had locked three children in an 
apartment and left to go to the store. 
While he was away, something ignited 
in the apartment, engulfing it in thick 
black smoke and flames. When Tony's 
unit arrived, he immediately ran inside, 
not even stopping to put on his protec- 
tive mask and air tank. Crouching low 
and looking side to side, he spotted 
something moving on the floor. He 
reached over, picked it up and rushed 
out of the burning room. That night, 
Tony saved a baby from death, never 
thinking about his personal safety. He 
just did his job. 

To honor Tony's bravery, the State of 
Ohio issued a commendation signed by, 
among others, Richard Finan, president 
of the Ohio Senate. 

"They say they're proud of what I did 
to help someone else," Tony says, shak- 
ing his head at the irony. "Now they can 
do something for me — pass the bills." 

Tony hasn't been on his new motor- 
cycle much since starting his medica- 
tion. But, he tells me emphatically, he 
plans on it. His tone turns more sullen 
then, nothing like the laid-back man 
with the relaxed smile I spoke with over 
the last months. "You know, when you 
find out you could die, you just feel 
shock, anger. There's sadness at the 
thought that you might not see your kids 
grow and have grandchildren. I don't 
know if I'll be taking vacations with my 
wife after 1 retire, like I had planned. 
You put your life on hold. You try to do 
normal things, but you have to plan for 
the possibility of not being here." 

Lisa tells of the one time Tony spoke 
of dying. "He said he's done a lot of 
things others haven't had the opportu- 
nity to do. He's helped a lot of people, 
and he's happy where he is. A no-re- 
grets kind of thing," she says. Then, be- 
lying his tough-guy build and stoicism, 
he told her he didn't want to leave her. 

Those words sound so familiar to me. 
Ixiter, I take out a letter my father wrote 
to my mother just months before his 
death. "Don't worry," he said of an up- 
coming operation. "We'll get through 
this. I want to grow old with you." * 
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chill out 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 



it's not easy being green 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 





Mt. Echo Park is home to a jaw-dropping view of the city. 



piques curiosity and invariably 
elicits smiles. The four corbeled 
brick chimney pots atop the 1940 
PICNIC SHELTER in Mt. Echo are 
a surprising topper to the Frank 
Lloyd Wright-inspired structure 
below. Architect R. Carl Freund, 
who designed around 40 buildings 
in Cincinnati Parks, gets the credit 
for this whimsy. 

Farm I ix > > A full-fledged farm 
is the last thing you'd expect to en- 
counter in a park. Yet 100 acres of 
Winton Woods, known as PARKY'S 
FARM in the southwest end of 
Winton Woods off Daly Road, is 
devoted to a demonstration farm 
where city folk can ride a horse, 
observe pigs, goats, sheep and 
chickens and gain a new appre- 
ciation for the contents of their 
supermarket produce department. 
We love the farm's centerpiece, a 
red two-story barn that has a 
hardwood floor for barn dances. 
521-FARM (3276). 

Picn ick i ng You really can't 
go wrong if you head to any of 
the area parks for an outdoor 
meal, but if you want to choose a 
spot with amenities that everyone 
will enjoy, SHARON WOODS is the 
place. Whether you spread your 
blanket or reserve one of several 
picnic shelters, you'll be near 
the creek. Heritage Village and 



Museum, indoor and outdoor play- 
ground and Sharon Centre nature 
exhibit. The picnic area is also 
just a few minutes hike to the 
golf course, pedal boats and bike 
rentals. 521 -PARK (7275) for rates 
and reservations. 

Meditation: In Woodlawn, 
GLENWOOD GARDENS has a peace- 
ful 30-acre prairie and 30-acre 
meadow, which make it a perfect 
destination to clear your mind and 
find your calmer core. One trail also 
passes by a small wetland, home to 
a variety of permanent and pass- 
ing-through wildlife. If it's color 
that inspires your calm, try a spring 
stroll through the Trillium Trails 
Wildflower Preserve on the south 
end of the Gardens. And check out 
the gorgeous view from the Cots- 
wold Overlook near the entrance. 

Rom a n CC Any beautiful out- 
door setting has romance poten- 
tial, but one place can cover the 
relationship from first kiss to 
exchange of vows. The WITHROW 
NATURE PRESERVE off Old Five 
Mile Road in Anderson Township 
has paths through old growth for- 
est for those first hand-holding 
hikes, formal gardens to inspire 
lingering embraces, an outdoor 
wedding setting to tie the knot and 
adjacent Highwood Lodge for the 
after-party. * 



cinnati is one of only three major cities in 
the nation with a distinct Park Roard and 
Recreation Department, allowing each to 
concentrate solely on its mission. 

Cincinnati Park Roard Director Willie 
Carden Jr. calls each park a "microcosm 
of the city of Cincinnati, or at least of that 
neighborhood. There's a park in every 
one of our Cincinnati neighborhoods that 
is free and accessible." It's something 
Cincinnatians love and respect. 

THE COMMITMENT to parks stretches 
well outside the city limits. According to 
its charter, the Hamilton County Park 
District's mandate is to protect natural 
resources. Only 20 percent of Park Dis- 
trict land can be developed. The rest 
must remain in its natural state. 

In surrounding counties, there's 
also a commitment to parks. Warren 
County has deed restrictions on many of 
its 13 parks, and Larry Easterly, super 
intendent for Warren County Parks, 
says county commissioners are pushing 
for more parkland. "We're trying to get 
some grants right now to preserve more 
wetlands and green space," he said. In 
Clermont County, the park district works 
with the planning commission to pro- 
vide for open space in long-term plan- 
ning. The county has five parks and two 
preserves totaling 250 acres, as well as 
two state parks totaling 12,000 acres. 
"Most of our land has some sort of deed 
restriction or grant restriction," says 
Chris Clingman, director of the Cler- 
mont County Park District. "And we're 
always keeping our eyes and ears open 
for more parkland if anyone has some 
land they want to make a deal on. We 
don't have the money to purchase land 
on our own." 

That's a common problem. There's a 
commitment to preserving land, but that 
land is coveted by developers and often is 
sold for more than park districts can pay. 
"Once you can designate some of these 
areas that ought to be preserved, if you 
don't have people who are willing to do- 
nate it, how are you going to afford it?" 
asks Mike Muska, director of MetroParks 
of Rutler County. MetroParks has 2,000 
acres across 20 properties. "There have 
been restrictions included in the deeds 
that these lands must be used for park 
and recreation purposes," he says. "We 
want to preserve 75 to 80 percent of our 
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acreage in its natural condition." 

Any attempts to drastically reduce 
the amount of area parkland would 
likely run afoul of written demands in 
charters and deeds and end up in court. 
So, as far as area park leaders are con- 
cerned, preservation and protection are 
not a problem. 

But they do wring their hands over fu- 
ture maintenance and expansion. "The 
[city] park system isn't broke right now, 
but it could be broke in the future with- 
out the funding," says Carden, whose 
$10 million budget faces a third consec- 
utive annual cut. Nearly every area park 
district manager worries about money. 
This month the Hamilton County Park 
District attempts to replace a 1988 $12 
million annual levy with an $18 million 
levy while city council wonders why 
none of that money is spent inside city 
limits. The Cincinnati Park Board is try- 
ing to raise $78 million for its Central 
Riverfront Park. Covington loaders have 
a master plan filled with Devou Park im- 
provements but can't find the money for 
full-time park rangers. 

DESPITE FUNDING challenges, few 
urban areas in the United States have as 
many large parks as Greater Cincinnati. 
"We particularly hear that from people 
in other parts of the country," says Jack 
Sutton, planning director for the Ham- 
ilton County Park District. Hamilton 
County has more than 13,000 acres of 
park in the Cincinnati area. Cincinnati 
has five regional parks of more than 200 
acres each that draw people to the city, 
with total park acreage totaling more 
than 5,000 acres. Covington has more 
than 700 acres in the core of the city. 

Harnik, author of the Trust for Public 
Land's study, said the Cincinnati area has 
the right idea. "The city parks should 
pick up the slack on the walking paths, 
while the suburbs should do the same 
with soccer fields," he explains. 

Walking paths are popular — and 
expensive. Covington recently received 
$50,000 in state and federal grants 
to build 12,000 feet of walking path 
through Devou. "This will be the first dol- 
lar of federal and state money that's ever 
come into Devou," says Denny Bowman, 
Covington's Recreation Director. Walking 
paths are always on the Hamilton County 
Park District's to-do list. The district re- 



cently held public meetings to find out 
what citizens wanted from their parks. 
"Nobody said, 'You need more golf 
courses,' " said Jon Brady, director of the 
district. But they did clamor for walking 
paths. Attendance doubled at Miami 
Whitewater Forest when the eight-mile 
Shaker Trace Trail opened in 1992. 

The public also wants more water 
playgrounds and dog parks. The district 
hopes to acquire land in Colerain Town- 
ship for a new dog park. These ventures 
are expensive. While Hamilton County's 
park district raises $13 million of its 
$26 million annual budget through golf 
course and park fees, it needs to pass 
this month's levy for future improve- 
ments. The levy will cost the owner of a 
$100,000 home an additional $12.57 
a year. Brady says, "We're not going to 
entertain the idea that it won't pass." 

WHILE HAMILTON COUNTY sweats out 
a levy, some park directors wish they 
were in the same sauna. Most park dis- 
tricts don't have the luxury of a levy. Nor 
do they charge for park use. And, with 
public budgets shrinking, park districts 
must look at creative ways of maintain- 
ing what they have. 

Park district managers have become 
brokers in search of investors. Carden 
points to a partnership with local gar- 



dening groups that supplied funds for 
gardening displays at Krohn. He notes 
that the Cincinnati Parks Foundation 
works on behalf of the Park Board to 
raise private money. He boasts that the 
city of Munich, Germany, has agreed 
to donate a $250,000 pavilion at the 
Theodore M. Berry International Friend- 
ship Park, set to open next April along 
the east end of downtown's riverfront. 
Groundbreaking on the $11 million, 
16-acre park took place in September. 
Another path to budget relief is part- 



nering with other park districts. The 
Hamilton County Park District recently 
acquired land in Anderson Township 
and leased it to the Anderson Park Dis- 
trict for a park. Brady said he is open to 
more such arrangements. Carden says 
he'd love to partner with the county, too. 
"The city generates 30 percent of their 
bond money," he notes. 

Partnerships might be one of the 
ways of raising the $78 million needed 
for the Central Riverfront Park. Carden 
looks to the state and federal govern- 
ments to help. "There's a study being 
conducted by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers on 52 acres of riverfront that could 
result in $50 million in federal funding," 
he says. "The Banks will not happen 
without that park. People want that 
green space." But with Phase I comple- 
tion scheduled to coincide with the open- 
ing of the new Reds stadium in 2003, 
time is running out. 

Harnik, who has studied city parks 
throughout the country, likes Cincin- 
nati's way of thinking. The city has 
preserved the old while searching for 
a way to build the new. "Park creation 
in the city is not saving the last wild 
place," he says. "It is creating a park, 
just like creating a building or a parking 
lot. I use [Cincinnati's planned riverfront 
park] as an example as I give speeches 



around the country. Cincinnati is really 
taking advantage of other opportunities 
to create parkland." 

But for Cincinnati to remain a model, 
the public support that has placed its 
parks among the best in the nation 
must continue. Park leaders must forge 
innovative partnerships, corporations 
must contribute, the city's wealthy must 
donate and taxpayers must be willing to 
give a little more. In the future, just as 
in the past, the public must deliver the 
green in order to keep the city green. 4 



For every acre of parkland the Cincinnati Park Board sells, its charter requires 
it to receive three in return. 

Park Director Willie Carden takes that seriously: 

" For every blade of grass we give up, 
we need to get three in return." 

As a result, the City of Cincinnati has 22 acres of parkland for every 1,000 
residents (7,391 total), placing it in the top 10 of all major cities. 
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For a picturesque setting, superb 
cuisine and attention to every 
detail, Michael G's Banquet 
Facility is your destination for 
an unforgettable celebration. 



2. RIVERVIEW BALLROOM- 

Michael G's offers you and your guests 
panoramic views of the picturesque Ohio River 
and Rivertowne Marina... a breathtaking backdrop 
for photos. Seats up to 1 St) guests. 
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tables turned 



With changes in the kitchen 

and on the menu, 
Covington's SONOMA hits its 

Stride. by dawn simonds 



Sonoma 

COVINGTON 

Sonoma has become what 
it wanted to be all along— a 
stylish neighborhood bistro 
with upscale fare that tastes 
as good as it sounds. 

313 Greenup St., Coving- 
ton, (859) 261-7626 

Hours | Mon-Thurs 5-10, 
Fri & Sat 5-1 1 

Atmosphere | A happening 
front room with a warm, 
colorful interior, busy bar 
and intimate back room. 
Upstairs party room. 

Prices | Starters $7-51 1 , 
main courses $12-S30 

Service | Attentive and 
gracious. When I asked for a 
glass of wine to accompany 
a dish, I received a reason- 
ably priced, delicious wine 
I wouldn't have picked on 
my own. 

Reservations | Accepted 



Here's an evening for you: Park your car on the south- 
ern side of the river, next to Covington's row of river- 
front mansions. Meander along the quiet streets, 
past row houses and manicured lawns to the bustling 
courthouse square. Walk through the door at Sonoma, 
and the owner, Ezra Castle, will greet you graciously. 
He'll take your coat and lead you to a table in the 
happening front room. You are ready for 
evening of fine wine, food and conver- 
sation. . . 

But wait a minute. Didn't this magazine 
give Sonoma a thumb's down when it 
first opened? Definitely. And if you vis- 
ited Sonoma in 1999 you might have 
been disappointed, for the staff could- 
n't handle the aspirations of its high 
falutin' menu and wine list. 

But that was five chefs ago. Perhaps 
it's time to give the place another try. 
We're glad we did. 

Now, three years later, Covington 
has a secret: Sonoma is one of the 
best underdog bistros in town, thanks 
in part to its new chef, Agustin 
Arredondo. The menu still has some of 
the far-reaching items Castle opened 
with, but the obvious failures are gone, 
and new California/Mediterranean 
dishes have been added. 

The place still looks great, set in a 
renovated building with warm terra- 
cotta walls and bright, high-contrast 
art. Spanish guitar plays over the 
sound system, adding to the funky mix 
of the place. Next to the entrance is 
a modern take on the wooden bar; 
made of beautifully carved cherry-col- 
ored wood, the tall columns accommo- 
date bottles of liquor and two small 



televisions. It may seem odd to have local sports on 
the TV in such an upscale place, but therein lies 
Sonoma's attraction. This is a neighborhood bistro for 
cool clientele — people hooked on basketball who want 
to watch the UC-Louisville game while dining on veal 
saltimbocca. (If the idea of watching TV while dining 
on a pricey entree is jarring to you, as it was to my 
husband, ask for a table toward the rear of the front 
room or in a second, more private dining room across 
from the kitchen. This will also save you from catch- 
ing a draft from the entrance doors.) 
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Ezra Castle is a gracious, hands-on proprietor, 
and his presence lends a touch of class. One evening, 
after taking our coats at the door, he led me and a 
friend to our table. Pulling back our chairs, Castle 
said, "I always seat pretty ladies facing the front of 
the room." Well, we don't care if he says that to every 
single woman that walks in the place — he said it to 
us. After giggling despite ourselves, we opened the 
wine list and ordered a more expensive bottle than 
we would have otherwise. 

WE ASKED OUR SERVER to recommend a first 
course with our wine and got a sensational tab- 
bouleh, loaded with parsley and finely shredded let- 
tuce. Sonoma's tabbouleh is light and savory; the 
kitchen doesn't make the usual mistake of drenching 
the salad in vinegar and oil. The presentation is fun, 
too — the salad is held in a dramatic cylinder of baked 



asiago cheese, so you get the "oohs" and "aahs" of a 
fancy appetizer without blowing your diet before 
your entree arrives. 

A generous portion of tuna tartare is marinated in 
tamari and chive oil and served with crostini. I'm a 
tuna purist, and to my taste the marinade over- 
whelms the subtle flavor of the fish. However, while 1 
snubbed the tartare one night, my dinner compan- 
ions devoured every morsel. They also almost wiped 
out the Sicilian bruschetta. Arredondo takes the note- 
worthy step of oven-roasting his tomatoes before pil- 
ing them on pesto-painted sourdough bread, adding 
a w hole other dimension. I made the mistake of leav- 
ing the table before the bruschetta arrived, and by 
the time I returned, only half a slice remained. My 
companions sat eyeing the remaining piece, barely 
able to hold themselves back. 

Arredondo adds many such flourishes to his 



Sesame seared 
tuna over Asian 
vegetables (far 
left); Sonoma's 
dining room; duck 
and pear salad 
(above). 
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dishes, but the menu remains fairly 
static. A shame. Given Sonoma's aspira- 
tions and, now with Arredondo in the 
kitchen, its abilities, it would be nice to 
see more frequent changes. Perhaps this 
is due to owner Castle's experience in 
the chain restaurant business. (Castle 
opened Sonoma after a string of suc- 
cesses with Buffalo Wings and Rings.) 
While change may be antithetical to the 
concept of fast food, in stylish cuisine it 
is the name of the game. 

So to really see what Arredondo can 
do, order the specials. One night, a spicy 
tequila penne pasta was arranged with 
tender jumbo shrimp and crisp vegeta- 
bles. Although it was hot, the dish had 
depth and character. 

Sonoma's kitchen staff are now mas- 
ters of complex recipes; take, for exam- 
ple, a mainstay dish, raspberry pepper- 
corn duck. Served medium rare, the 
meat is tender and flavorful and ac- 
companied nicely by garlic mashed 
potatoes. The potatoes work with the 
duck, but this side item weighs too 
heavily in the menu — six of the 11 en- 
trees feature them, and you've got to 
wonder why. Filet? No problem. Duck? 
OK. Ahi tuna? What? The supremely 
fresh ahi tuna is perfectly seared on the 
edges and soft in the center; adding 
mashed potatoes to the plate dilutes the 
tender pleasure of the rare fish. Some- 
thing with more contrast would be a 
better complement. (In a telephone 
conversation, Arredondo confided that 
he's lobbying to replace the mashed po 
tatoes on this dish. If this drive for 
change continues, expect even better 
things from this place.) 

The service never falters. Our waiter 
picked up on every cue, never leaving an 
empty wineglass or a stray plate. The at- 
tentive, personable service was, per- 
haps, easier to achieve given that Sono- 
ma isn't very crowded these days. As we 
sat watching the neighborhood crowd 
filter in and out on a Friday night, I 
imagined what one of the regular pa- 
trons might say to an impending review: 
"No! No! Go away!" Patrons at Sonoma 
are loving life — a good chef, a gracious 
host, snappy service, a handsome at- 
mosphere and light crowds. Change, it 
seems, is very, very good. And so we're 
happy, at the magazine, to have changed 
our minds. ■ 



T f 

• with CHina GOurmeT • i 

According to the Chinese calendar, those bom during the year of the horse 
are believed to be popular, clieeifid and smart with the use of money. 
They a re also hardworking and very independent. 

Years of THeHorse : 1930, 1942, 1954, 1966, i9?8, 1990 & 2002 
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Cincinnati Magazine's dining guide is 

compiled by our dining editors as a serv- 
ice to our readers. The magazine accepts 
no advertising or other consideration in 
exchange for a restaurant listing. The edi- 
tors may add or delete restaurants based 
on their judgment. Because of space limi- 
tations, all of the dining guide's restau- 
rants may not be included each month. 

Dining Critic and Reporter Dawn Simonds 
Fine Diving | J. Kevin Wolfe 

To contact the dining staff, write to: 

Dining, Cincinnati Magazine, 705 Central Ave., 

Suite 175, Cincinnati, OH 45202. 

Or e-mail: dining@clntimag.emmis.com 



american 

ARTHUR'S, 3516 Edwards Rd., Hyde Park, 871- 
5543. Neighborhood cafe, antique bar, garden. 
Burgers, salads, soups and deli sandwiches, 

54- S9. Children's menu. Full bar. Happy hour, 
Mon-Fri 4-7. Lunch & dinner seven days. 
Breakfast Sun. MCC. 

BEHLE STREET CAFE, 50 E. Rivercenter Blvd., 
Covington, (859)291-4100. Upbeat, young 
crowd. Pastas, ribs, pork chops and salads, 

55- S10. Children's menu. Banquet facilities. 
Lunch 8i dinner, seven days. MCC. 

BRANDYWINE INN, 204 S. Main St., Monroe, 539- 
891 1. If no answer call 779-4747. Filet mignon, 
seafood, prix fixe four-course dinner, S14-S25. 
Thurs-Sat 6-9. Full bar. Reservations sug- 
gested. Cash, checks. 

CHAMPS SPORTS BAR, at the Hyatt Regency 
Cincinnati, 151 W. 5th St., 579-1234. Pool ta- 
bles and darts replaced the Italian Chop 
House, but calamari & swordfish remain, 
along with appetizers and other bar fare. 
Lunch & dinner 7 days. MCC. 

CLOUGH CROSSINGS, 6892 ClOUgh Pike, 624- 
7800. American cuisine in casual setting. Fea- 
tures almond crusted salmon, pan roasted 
chicken, Cajun seafood fettucine, S7-S19. Out- 
door courtyard dining. Full bar. Lunch Tues-Fri, 
dinner Mon-Sat. MCC, DS. 

DAVEED'S, 934 Hatch St., Mt. Adams, 721-2665. 
American cuisine with ethnic flair. Duck 
breast, pan-seared NY state Bo Bo Farms foie 
gras de canard, S20-S29. Wines carefully 
paired with the food. Dressy casual, with a 
garden patio. Dinner Tues-Sun. MCC. 

deSHA'S AMERICAN TAVERN, 1 1320 Montgom- 
ery Rd., Symmes Twp., 247-9933. Lodge/resort 
ambience. Features roasted pork tenderloin, 
chicken and beef and plenty of comfort foods, 
S7-S23. Wine list, imported draft beer and 
plenty of single-barrel bourbon. Children's 
menu. Lunch & dinner seven days. Sun 
brunch. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

FIRST WATCH, 2692 Madison Rd., Norwood, 531- 
7430; 700 Walnut St, downtown, 721-4744; 
8118 Montgomery Rd., Madeira, 891-0088; 
11301 Montgomery Rd., Symmes Twp., 489- 
6849; 80 w. Kemper Rd., Springdale, 671-1740. 
Nonsmoking breakfast and lunch spot. Pan- 
cakes, omelets and specialty egg dishes. Also 
sandwiches, salads, soups, S3-S6. Children's 
menu. Seven days. MCC. 

KEY No checks unless specified. 
AE American Express, DC Diners Club 
DS Discover, MC MasterCard, V Visa 
MCC Major credit cards: AE, MC, V 



THE GOLDEN LAMB, 27 S. Broadway, Lebanon 
(513) 932-5065. Housed in Ohio's oldest inn. 
Roast duckling, lamb, fresh seafood, steaks 
and prime rib, S12-S22. Children's menu. Full 
bar. Lunch Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. MCC. 
GREYHOUND TAVERN, 2500 Dixie Hwy, Ft. 
Mitchell, (859)331-3767. Popular neighbor- 
hood spot features Southern-fried chicken, 
chops, prime beef and seafood, S5.30-S21. 
Children's menu. Outside dining. Full bar. 
Lunch & dinner seven days, Sun brunch. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. 

THE HERITAGE, 7664 wooster Pke., East of Marie- 
mont, 561-9300. Regional American food in an 
1827 roadhouse. Meats and fresh seafood, 
S15-S27. Reservations suggested. Stein 8. 
Vine Pub serves salads, sandwiches, Kentucky 
hot brown, S5-S11. Children's menu. More 
than 100 beers, wines by the glass. Patio. Live 
music Wed 8i Thurs. Dinner seven days, 
brunch Sun 10:30-2. MCC. 

J. ALEXANDER'S, 2629 Edmondson Rd., Nor- 
wood, 531-7495. Contemporary American 
food in Craftsman-style dining room. Special- 
ties include smoked salmon dip, prime rib, 
grilled chop, S12-S22. Full bar. Lunch 8. dinner 
seven days. MCC, DC. 

KALDI'S, 1204 Main St., Over-the-Rhine, 241-3070. 
Features sandwiches, salads, light entrees, 
specialty coffees and desserts. Live music four 
nights a week. Full bar. Used books for sale, 
monthly art shows. Lunch 8i dinner seven 
days, weekend brunch. DS, MC,v. 

MANHATTAN WEST, 6041 Montgomery Rd., 
Pleasant Ridge, 531-7222. Bright, spacious, 
nonsmoking. Soul food— fried chicken, baked 
ham, stuffed pork chops, meat loaf, 
$6.50-520. Beer, wine, cocktails. Lunch Tues- 
Fri, dinner Tues-Sun. Reservations for five or 
more. MCC. 

MONTY'S GRILLE, at the Four Points Sheraton, 
8020 Montgomery Rd., Kenwood, 793-4300. 
Features New York strip, chicken, prime rib 
and fish entrees, S10-S14. Plus burgers, salads 
and sandwiches. Full bar. Breakfast, lunch 8. 
dinner seven days. MCC. 

THE ORIGINAL PANCAKE HOUSE, 9977 Mont- 
gomery Rd„ Montgomery, 745-0555. worth 
the wait for the wonderful oven-baked spe- 
cialties, including apple pancakes, "Dutch 
Baby" German pancakes and omelets, waffles, 
crepes, $4-58. Children's menu. Lunch 
Mon-Fri, breakfast seven days. MCC. 

THE PALM COURT RESTAURANT & BAR, at 
Omni Netherland Plaza, 35 W. Fifth St., 564- 
6465. A four diamond AAA restaurant featur- 
ing seafood dishes, veal chop, pork tenderloin, 
510-535, plus salads, vegetarian and pasta en- 
trees. Excellent wine list, valet parking. Piano 
music Fri-Sat, jazz quartet Fri-Sat. Reserva- 
tions suggested. Lunch Mon-Sat, dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

PROMONTORY, 1111 Saint Gregory St., Mt. 
Adams, 651-4777. Modern American cuisine 
Specialties include veal meat loaf, mustard- 
herb roasted salmon and nightly specials, 
510-523. Full bar. Live jazz Thurs-Sat. Lunch 
Mon-Sat, dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

rookwood POTTERY BISTRO, 1077 Celestial 
St., Mt. Adams, 721-5456. Dine in the kilns. 
Steaks, pasta, seafood, salads, $6-$19.50. Full 
bar. Lunch 8< dinner seven days. MCC. 

STURKEY'S, 400 Wyoming Ave., Wyoming, 821- 
9200. Casually upscale restaurant features 
grilled salmon with leek and watercress, and 
Bailey's chocolate cheesecake cake, S7.50- 
525. Recognized by USA Today as a top mid- 
western restaurant. Children's menu. Full bar. 
Lunch Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. MCC. 

THROUGH THE GARDEN.10738 Kenwood Rd., 
Blue Ash, 791-2199. Pasta, grilled seafood. 
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Enjoy Authentic & Delicious 
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DIM SUM 
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Wonderful variety of 
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burgers, stir-fries, New York strip steak, S5-S15 
Jazz trio Sat. Beer, wine, cocktails. Lunch & din 
ner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

TRIO, 7565 Kenwood Rd„ Kenwood, 984-1905 
Serves California-style pizzas and pastas, sal 
ads, sandwiches, and entrees, S8-S14. Chil- 
dren's menu. More than 200 wines. Full bar. 
Lunch & dinner seven days. Reservations en- 
couraged. MCC. 

THE VINEYARD CAFE, 2653 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 
871-6167. Elliot Jablonsky's cafe features light, 
creative American dishes with Mediterranean 
and Asian accents, 58-520. Wine by the glass or] 
the bottle. Full bar. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. 
MCC. 

THE WHITE HOUSE INN, 4940 Muhlhauser Rd.. 
west Chester, 860-1 1 10. Heartland cooking in- 
cludes chicken, Kansas City strip sirloin and 
chops, $9-515.50. Children's menu. Wine 8t 
liquor. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. MCC. 

YORK STREET CAFE, 738 York St., Newport, (859) 
261-9675. Owners Terry 8i Betsy Cunningham 
serve steaks, seafood, ethnic & vegetarian spe- 
cialties, S9-S22. Large garden patio. Live music 
Fri-Sat. Comedy wed, Swing Thurs. Full bar. 
Lunch Tues-Sat, dinner Tues-Sun. MCC. 

african 

THE EAST AFRICAN RESTAURANT, 6025 Mont- 
gomery Rd., Pleasant Ridge, 351-7686. Authen- 
tic Ethiopian and Eritrean cuisine in family set- 
ting. Features beef, lamb and chicken stews on 
injera bread, vegetarian items available, 
S5.50-S7.50. Dinner Tues-Sat. Cash. 

barbecue 

BBQ REVUE, 4725 Madison Rd., Madisonville, 871- 
3500. Authentic atmosphere makes take out a 
shame in this neighborhood staple. Smoked ribs 
and whole chickens, pork loin and brisket, 
S4-S16. Lunch & dinner Tues-Sun. MCC. 

GOODIES SOUTHERN-STYLE BARBECUE, INC., 
5841 Hamilton Ave., College Hill, 542-4663. 
Finger lickin' ribs served with collard greens, 
potato salad and cole slaw. Plus chicken wings 
and sandwiches, 51.69-516. Lunch 8i dinner 
Mon-Sat. MCC. 

PIT TO PLATE, 1527 Compton Rd.. Mt. Healthy, 931- 
9100. Authentic Texas hickory-smoked barbe- 
cue. Beef brisket, ribs and chicken, traditional 
sides and homemade desserts, $4.50-517. 
Lunch and dinner Mon-Sat, MCC. 

cajun/caribbean 

ALLYN'S CAFE, 3538 Columbia Pkwy., Columbia- 
Tusculum, 871-5779. Fun, funky. Features Cajun, 
Mexican, seafood and steaks, 55-519. Shoppe 
with more than 180 wines, 80 beers & interna- 
tional foods. Live music four nights. Bar till 2:30 
am, weekdays till 12. Lunch & dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

COPELAND'S OF NEW ORLEANS, 5150 Merten 
Rd., Deerfield Twp., 336-0043. New Orleans- 
style dishes, including shrimp etouffe, black- 
ened redfish and creole, plus sandwiches, 57- 
519. Children's menu. Full bar. Sun-Thurs 
11-10, Fri-Sat 11-11, Sun brunch 10:30-3. 
MCC, DS. 

KNOTTY PINE ON THE BAYOU, 1802 Licking Pke., 

Cold Spring, (859)781-2200. Specializes in 
Cajun foods, such as blackened chicken, halibut 
and steaks, frog legs, oysters, shrimp and lob- 
ster, 59-519. Children's menu. Full bar. Dinner 
Tues-Sun. Reservations suggested. MC, V. 

Celtic 

THE DUBLINER, 6111 Montgomery Rd., Pleasant 
Ridge, 531-6111. Irish pub offers steak, fresh 
seafood and Irish dishes, 57-512. Children's 
menu. Outdoor dining. Live music Wed-Sat. Full 
bar, with 16 beers on tap. Lunch 8i dinner seven 
days. Sun brunch. MCC. 
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NICHOLSON'S TAVERN & PUB, 625 Walnut St., 
564-9111. Scottish-themed restaurant offers 
Shepherd's pie, hickory-smoked haddock, rotis- 
serie-roasted chicken, Atlantic salmon with 
kedgeree risotto, $4.50-527. Children's menu. 
Outdoor dining. Plenty of beers and single-malt 
scotches. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Sat, dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

Chinese 

CHINA GOURMET, 3340 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 871- 
6612. Award-winning Cantonese and Szechuan 
specialties in contemporary decor. Trout in Sze- 
chuan sauce, Szechuan string beans and 
hot/sour soup, $6-528. Full bar. Lunch & dinner 
Mon-Sat. Reservations suggested. MCC. 
GRAND ORIENTAL, 4800 Fields-Ertel Rd. (Kings Au- 
tomall), Deerfield Twp., 677-3388. Popular with 
families. Serves Cantonese, Hunan and 
Szechuan, S7.75-S18.50. Children's menu. Full 
bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. MCC. 
JOHNNY CHAN 2, 11296 Montgomery Rd., 
SymmesTwp., 489-2388. Szechuan, Hunan and 
Cantonese cuisine, $5. 75-516. Lunch buffet, 
sushi bar, banquet menu. Full bar. Lunch & din- 
ner seven days. MCC. 
MOY MOY'S, 9797 Montgomery Rd., Montgomery, 
792-9779. Kim Moy offers stir-fries, low-fat en- 
trees, vegetarian items and old standbys— 
Szechuan beef, kung pao chicken, $5-$l 1. Non- 
smoking. No alcohol. Lunch 8i dinner Mon-Sat. 
MCC. 

PACIFIC MOON CAFE, 8300 Market Place Ln„ 
Montgomery, 891-0091. Menu features Thai, 
Vietnamese, Chinese and a few American en- 
trees, $5.50-$37. Patio dining, limited delivery 
area. Live jazz Sat. Full bar, extensive wine list. 
Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. Dim sum 
Sat-Sun 10-3. Reservations encouraged. MCC. 
UNCLE YIP'S FUSION CUISINE, 7275 A Dixie Hwy, 
Fairfield, 942-6512. Contemporary Asian cui- 
sine. Lobster, steak, poached salmon and 
chicken, $9-$21. Full bar.Tues-Sun 11-10. Res- 
ervations accepted. MCC. 

eclectic 

AIOLI, 700 Elm St., downtown, 929-0525. Contem- 
porary seasonal cuisine. Sandwiches (chile 
rubbed grilled chicken with spicy slaw and 
chipotle aioli) and salads for lunch (55-511); 
dinner entrees include peppercorn grilled ahi 
tuna, and duckleg confit, 59-522. Lunch 
Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. 
BARRISTER'S EURO-TAVERN, 913 Sycamore St, 
downtown, 651-5013. Cozy spot across from 
the courthouse serves farfalle with shitake 
mushrooms & prosciutto in spinach cream, 
lemon grilled fresh tuna salad, 55-510. Full bar. 
Lunch Mon-Fri. Bar Fri-Sat nights. MCC 
BELLA, 600 Walnut St., downtown, 721-7100. Ital- 
ian and Mediterranean fusion cuisine. In-house 
pastry kitchen and bi-level bar with waterfall. 
Extensive wine list. Private mezzanine avail- 
able for special events. Located next to the 
Aronoff Center. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

BRONTE BISTRO, 2692 Madison Rd., Norwood, 396- 
8966. Offers pastas, unique salads, sandwiches 
and soups, vegetarian items, 55.50-513, plus 
desserts and an espresso/wine bar and beer. 
Children's menu. Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat. Sun 
brunch. MCC. 

CAFE CIN-CIN, 25 W. Sixth St., in the Crowne Plaza, 
621-1973. Chef Henry warman's bistro offers an 
eclectic mix of ethnic specialties, 51 1-S20. Chil- 
dren's menu. Valet parking. Full bar. Lunch & 
dinner seven days. Reservations suggested. 
MCC. 

CAROL'S ON MAIN, 825 Main St., 651-2667. Late- 
night dining, eclectic menu, artwork by local 
artists. Burgers, salads, sandwiches, pastas, fish, 
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chops, vegetarian items, $1 1-S18. Kitchen open 
most nights till 1 am. Bar Tues-Sat till 2:30 am. 
Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. MCC. 

CHEZ NORA, 530 Main St., Covington, (859)491- 
8027. In a turn-of-the-century building. Pasta, 
seafood and salads, dinner specials, S6-S19. 
Lunch 8. dinner seven days. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MCC. 

GTC BAKEHOUSE, 9730 Montgomery Rd., Mont- 
gomery, 984-9333. Offers freshly baked breads, 
soups, salads, take-out entrees by the pound, 
S4-S7. Outdoor dining during warm weather. 
Wine. Lunch 8i dinner Mon-Sat. MC, V. 

INDIGO CASUAL GOURMET CAFE, 2637 Erie Ave., 
Hyde Park, 321-9952; 2053 Dixie Hwy, Ft. 
Mitchell, (859) 331-4339. Popular for innovative 
pizzas, pastas, salads, vegetarian entrees, 
$5-518. Outdoor dining in warm weather. Lunch 
8> dinner seven days. MCC. 

MAYA'S, 9749 Kenwood Rd., Keystone Plaza, Blue 
Ash, 791-5005. European-cafe setting features 
stuffed cabbage, rainbow trout, chicken Baton 
Rouge, pasta and vegetarian entrees, S6.50-S14. 
Dessert bakery. Children's menu. Live music Fri. 
Breakfast 8. lunch Tue-Sun, dinner Tues-Sat. 
MCC. 

MULLANE'S PARKSIDE CAFE, 723 Race St., down 
town, 381-1331. Straightforward, health-con- 
scious food— stir-fries, salads, pasta dishes, $6- 
S15. Art shows. Live music Mon-Tues, tarot 
readings Tues-Weds. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
Mon-Sat. MCC. 

MYRA'S DIONYSUS, 121 Calhoun St., Clifton, 961- 
1578. Unpretentious setting with eclectic menu, 
including Middle Eastern, Indonesian, Cuban 
specialties, vegetarian dishes, S3-S8. Tables out- 
side during warm weather. Beer & wine. Lunch 
Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. Cash. 

PANERA BREAD, 81 15 Montgomery Rd„ Kenwood, 
891-5401; various other loccations. Bright, clean 
surroundings. Soups, salads, sandwiches, $2.85- 
S5. Specializes in fresh-baked breads, from Asi- 
ago cheese to olive sourdough. No alcohol. 
Seven days. MCC 

ROCK BOTTOM RESTAURANT & BREWERY, 10 
Fountain Square, 621-1588. Eclectic menu fea- 
tures brown ale chicken, pastas, pizzas, $9-$19. 
Children's menu. Patio dining during warm 
weather. Jazzy blues Fri. Handcrafted ales. Lunch 
8i dinner seven days. Reservations suggested. 
MCC, DS. 

TELLER'S OF HYDE PARK, 2710 Erie Ave., Hyde 
Park, 321-4721. In the old Hyde Park Savings & 
Loan. Eclectic menu, including tapas, pastas, Pa- 
cific Rim and Mediterranean dishes, sandwiches, 
$4-522. Children's menu. Outdoor dining. Fea- 
tures extensive wine list, 100 beers, 30 on tap, 
handcrafted ales. Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven 
days, Sun brunch. MCC. 

TINKS CAFE, 3410 Telford Ave., Clifton, 961-6500. 
Eclectic cuisine in casually upscale surround- 
ings. Crabcakes, vegetarian entrees, grilled 
meats, fresh seafood 8. pasta, S9-$18. Full bar. 
Reservations suggested. Lunch 8. dinner 
Tues-Sat. MCC. 

french 

LA CARAVELLE, 4 Endicott St., Greenhills, 825- 
7135. Authentic French cuisine, including re- 
gional entrees highlighting Burgundy, Provence, 
Alsace and Normandy, Sl7-$26. Extensive wine 
list, full bar. Live jazz on select weekends. Reser- 
vations suggested on weekends. Lunch and din- 
ner Tues-Sat, brunch Sun. MCC. 

LE CEZANNE, 1 Wyoming Ave., Wyoming, 948-9399; 
2727 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 533-31 10. Chef Fab- 
rice Collot and his wife, Martine, offer soups, sal- 
ads, quiche, plus pastries 8, croissants. Outdoor 
dining. Breakfast 8. lunch Tues-Sat, Sun break- 
fast. V, MC, DS. 

CHATEAU POMUE, 2019 Madison Rd., O'Bryonville, 



871-8788. Popular neighborhood hangout offers 
cioppino, salmon, veal scalloppine, eggplant Flo- 
rentine, tortellini, vegetarian dishes, $9.95-523 
Outdoor dining. Wine. Happy hour Wed-Fri, 4 
6:30. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. DS, MC, V. 

CHATEAU POMUE WINERY & RESTAURANT, 

25043 Jacobs Rd., New Alsace, IN, (800) 791 
9463. in a 60-acre vineyard which boasts many 
award-winning wines. Dinner served in a barn 
setting, with stone fireplace. Chicken, ribs, steak, 
fish, S12-S20. Full bar. Lunch Sun only, dinner 
Wed-Sun. Reservations suggested. MC, V. 

THE MAISONETTE, 114 E. Sixth St., 721-2260. A 
Mobil Guide five-star restaurant. Contemporary 
and classic French cuisine. Lunch 512-525; din- 
ner 533-541 . Valet parking. Jackets required. Ex 
cellent wine list. Full bar. Pre-theater menu $55; 
Prix fixe L'eight Thurs after 8 pm $60. Lunch 
Tues-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC, checks. 

LA NORMANDIE, 118 E. Sixth St., 721-2761. Fea- 
tures steaks, fresh fish, rack of lamb, 514-535. 
Daily specials with sauces made by the 
Maisonette kitchen upstairs. Valet parking. 
Happy hour Mon-Fri 4-6. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
Mon-Sat. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

LA PETITE FRANCE, 3177 Glendale-Milford Rd 
Evendale, 733-8383. Serves French cuisine, in- 
cluding veal sweetbreads in puff pastry, filet 
mignon with morel sauce and salmon with 
sherry butter sauce, S16-S26. Full bar. Outdoor 
dining. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

LA PETITE PIERRE, 7800 Camargo Rd., Madeira 
527-4909. Well-prepared soups, salads, sand 
wiches, plus daily entrees. Smoked salmon frit 
tata, vegetarian dishes. Full bar. Lunch Tues-Fri 
Cash, checks. 

MARY JO'S CUISINE, 308 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, 
523-2653. European-style cafe with country 
French food. Everything prepared from 
scratch— from sauces to breads to pastries. 
Beer, wine & liquor. Lunch Tues-Thurs ($7-59); 
dinner Fri-Sat (French country dinners — fixed 
menu with three choices 530). Reservations 
suggested. MC, V. 

german/hungarian 

THE BEST CAFE, 17 E. Mulberry St., Lebanon, 932- 
4400. American/German dishes such as cab- 
bage strudel, roast pork and fresh-roasted prime 
rib, 57-516, plus soups, sandwiches and salads. 
Holiday brunch. Children's menu. Local and in- 
ternational beers on tap. Lunch Mon-Sat, dinner 
wed-Sat. MCC. 

CHRISTOF'S, 16 Village Square, Glendale, 772-4300. 
Homemade cuisine with European flair. Lunch, 
up to 56.95, dinner, 58.95-51 1.95. Reservations 
for parties of 6 or more. Lunch Tues-Fri, dinner 
Tues-Sat. MCC. 

THE IRON SKILLET, 6900 Valley Ave., Newtown. 561- 
6776. Friendly neighborhood spot features Hun- 
garian specialties— schnitzel, sauerbraten, veal 
cordon bleu, cabbage rolls. Lunch 53.50-510, 
dinner $10-$24. Full bar. Lunch Tues-Sat, dinner 
Tues-Sun. Reservations for 5 or more. DS, MC, V. 

MECKLENBURG GARDENS, 302 E. University, Cor- 
ryville, 221-5353. Serving German specialties- 
schnitzels, sausages, pastas, garlic soup. Plus 
the famous coffee-toffee black-bottom pecan 
pie. Lunch 55.50-S9, dinner $12-519. Beer gar- 
den. Live entertainment wed (German night). 
Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. MCC 

THE SHERMAN HOUSE, 35 S. Main St., Batesville, 
IN, (800) 445-4939. German-American food— es- 
pecially schnitzel 59-522. Full bar. Breakfast, 
lunch & dinner seven days. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 

greek 

ROMBES RESTAURANT, 10375 Kenwood Rd., Blue 
Ash, 891-4170. 793-6368 for a list of daily spe- 
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cials. American and Greek dishes. Gyros, Greek 
salads, burgers, soups and sandwiches, 
S4.75-S7.75, plus daily specials. Breakfast, lunch 
& dinner, Mon-Sat. No alcohol. MC, V. 
SEBASTIAN'S, 5209 Glenway Ave., Price Hill, 471- 
2100. Owner's baseball hat collection and old 
army pictures decorate the place. Serves gyros, 
spanakopita, tiropita, special seasoned fries, 
Greek salads. Grilled cheese and hot dogs for 
kids, S1.30-S7.25. Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat. 
Cash. 



home-style 



ANCHOR GRILL, 438 Pike St., Covington, (859) 431- 
9498. Neighborhood hangout. Serves Glier's 
goetta, chicken, breakfast all day, $3.50-$7. 
Open 24 hours. Cash. 
CAMP WASHINGTON CHILI, Colerain & Hopple, 
Camp Washington, 541-0061. Neighborhood chili 
parlor serves double-deckers, salads, $1.20-S5. 
Children's menu. Open 24 hours. Closed Sun. 
Cash. 

THE ECHO, 3510 Edwards Rd., Hyde Park Square, 
321-2816. Longtime favorite with Hyde Parkers. 
Low-fat and healthy items, plus daily dinner spe- 
cials, S2-S12. Children's menu. Breakfast, lunch 
& dinner seven days. MCC. 

GREEN DERBY, 846 York St., Newport,(859) 431- 
8740. Home-style beef liver, lean pork chop and 
halibut. Specialty is grilled, baked, fried or black- 
ened seafood, S8-S14. Plus Green Derby salad 
with hot bacon dressing. Desserts made from 
scratch. Full bar. Reservations accepted. Lunch 
8< dinner seven days. DS, MC, V. 



HATHAWAY'S COFFEE SHOP. Carew Tower Arcade, 
621-1332. Adowntown mainstay. Serves break- 
fast all day, plus lunch entrees, sandwiches, sal- 
ads, soups, S3-S6. Sodas and shakes. Mon-Sat. 
MC,V. 

RED FOX GRILL, 232 E. Sixth St., 621-7924. Soups 
and a variety of sandwiches— roast beef, ham, 
tuna, turkey. Breakfast & lunch Mon-Fri. Cash. 

RON'S ROOST, 3853 Race Rd., Western Hills, 574- 
0222. Casual, neighborly atmosphere. Offers fried 
chicken, "Oktoberfest" sauerbraten and their fa- 
mous hot bacon slaw. Plus steaks, chops and 
ribs, S5-S16. Full bar. Dine in or carryout. Lunch 8. 
dinner seven days, Sun breakfast. DS, MC, V. 

SUGAR 'N' SPICE RESTAURANT, 4381 Reading Rd., 
Paddock Hills, 242-3521. Since 1940. Nonsmok- 
ing spot for breakfast served all day. Great pan- 
cakes, omelettes and homemade soups, plus 
daily specials, S3-S7. Breakfast & lunch seven 
days. Cash. 

SKYLINE CHILI, 254 E. Fourth St., 241-4848. Chili 
three-, four- or five-ways, coneys. Mon-Sat. Mul- 
tiple locations; hours vary. MCC. 

TUCKER'S, 1 637 Vine St., Over-the-Rhine, 721 -7 1 23. 
Plenty of vegetarian choices in this homestyle 
diner, including 5 kinds of veggie burgers, plus 
melets, baked chicken and rice, pork chops, 
roast beef, fish, S4.50-S7. Lunch 8. dinner 
Mon-Sat. Cash. 

WHAT'S FOR DINNER, 3009 O'Bryon St., O'Bry- 
onville, 321-4404. Variety of well-prepared 
dishes— chicken and pasta, casseroles, salads, 
pies, vegetarian entrees to eat in or take out. No 
smoking, no alcohol. Lunch 8i dinner Mon-Sat. 
MCC. 



ZIP'S CAFE, 1036 Delta Ave., Mt. Lookout, 871-9876. 
Family place with chili, burgers, fries, chicken 
sandwiches. Regulars ask for the "Zipburger," 
S2.50-S6.25 Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven 
days. MC,V. 

indian 

AKASH INDIA, 24. E. Sixth St.. 723-1300. Specializes 
in Indian cuisine: tandoori chicken, curries and 
vegetable entrees, S4-S12. Lunch buffet with 10 
items, S6. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. MCC. 

AMBAR INDIA, 350 LUdlOW Ave., Clifton, 281-7000. 
Features Indian cuisine, including chicken Tan- 
doori, curried and vegetable entrees, S7-S13. 
Beer & wine. Lunch 8. dinner seven days. MCC. 

ANAND INDIA, 10890 Reading Rd., Sharonville, 554- 
4040. Specializes in Northern Indian cuisine. 
Lamb, chicken, fish and vegetarian entrees, plus 
tandoori-oven dishes. $7-513.50. Indian beer, 
wine, liquor. Lunch & dinner seven days. Reser- 
vations for more than five. MCC. 

MAYURA, 3201 Jefferson Ave., Clifton, 221-7125. 
Chicken tandoori, spicy samosas, curried fish, 
vegetable dishes, S7-S15. Children's menu. En- 
tertainment wed-Sat. Full bar. Lunch buffet 
Tues-Sat (S7.50); dinner Tues-Sun. Sun brunch 
12-3. MCC. 

SITAR, 4270 Hunt Rd., Blue Ash, 793-7487. Special- 
izes in South & North Indian cuisine, plus re- 
gional specials, S7-S17. Full bar. Children's 
menu, valet parking. Lunch Tues-Sun, dinner 
seven days. Weekend reservations. MCC. 

TANDOOR INDIA RESTAURANT, 8702 Market Place 
Ln., Montgomery, 793-7484. Attractive setting. 
Indian cuisine: tandoori chicken, boti kabob, 




"Chop House Heaven" 

f you love great prime rib. tliis is your place. Its our specialty. Angus beef 
slow roasted for tenderness and seasoned with our own special herbs, 
served an jus. Try it with horseradish and your choice of redskin 
niaslied potatoes, f'rench fries or baked potato. With our wood-fired 
grill and open hearth oven, we feature seven extraordinary 
steaks, wood-grilled frenchcd pork clwps and 
cedar-planked hearth 

roasted salmon. " Altcr 1 trit ' (1 \ l f 

salmon al a meal that 
also included a fuli- 
Bavoied, mcltinglv 
;nder slab of prime 
, an excellent salad. 
>etizer and side- 
dies, I was pretty 
I'd found chop 
use heaven." 
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samosas and seafood, from $9. Wine & liquor. 
Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. Reservations 
suggested. MCC. 

italian 

andriola's, 480 Erlanger Rd., Erlanger, (859) 727- 
2300. Fine Italian dining in renovated historic 
home. Italian wedding soup, antipasti platter, 
lasagne, roasted chicken and pastas, $13-523. 
Dinner Tues-Sat. MCC. 

ANTONIO'S RISTORANTE ITALIANO, 7165 Liberty 
Center Dr., west Chester, 755-7242. Fine-dining 
in award-winning family restaurant from Ten- 
nessee. Made-from-scratch Italian dishes, in- 
cluding nutty chicken marsala, cooked in open 
kitchen. Dinner Mon-Sat. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 

BARRESI'S ITALIAN RESTAURANT, 4111 Webster 
Ave., Deer Park, 793-2540. Owner/chef-oper- 
ated. Features fresh fish, veal, steak, $12-533. 
Extensive wine list. Full bar. Dinner Tues-Sat. 
Weekend reservations reccomended. MCC. 

BETTA'S ITALIAN CUISINE, 1026 Delta Ave., Mt. 
Lookout, 871-2233. Italian food cooked by 
owner Elizabetta DeLuca. Meat cannelloni, man- 
icotti, cacciatore, chicken cutlet Milanese, 
S8-S12. Plus cod Italiano and eggplant special- 
ties, salads and sandwiches. Wine & beer. Lunch 
& dinner Mon-Sat. Reservations for eight or 
more. MC, V. 

BRIO TUSCAN GRILLE, 1 Levee Way, Newport. (859) 
431-0900. Tuscan-style Italian food, specialty 
pastas, steaks 8i chops, S1 1-S25. Outdoor din- 
ing, valet parking. Full bars inside and outside. 
Lunch & dinner seven days. Sun brunch. MCC. 



BUCA Dl BEPPO, 2635 Edmondson Rd., Norwood, 
396-POPE (7673). Family-style Italian food in 
kitschy surroundings. Try pizzas, pastas, egg- 
plant parmigiana and chicken cacciatore 
$8-520). Dinner seven days, lunch Sun. MCC. 

CARRABA'S ITALIAN GRILL. 5152 Merten Dr., Deer- 
field Twp., 339-0900. Features pastas, pizzas and 
grilled specialties, $7.99-$17.99. Dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

FERRARI'S LITTLE ITALY, 11384 Montgomery Rd., 
Symmes Twp., 489-9777 (Bakery Mon-Sat at 
7677 Goff Terr., Madeira, 272-2220). Family-style 
dining. Regional Italian specialties such as sea- 
food canneloni, pesto salmon, spaghetti 
Mediterranean, eggplant parmesan, $8-$l7. 
Lunch entrees, $5-$8. Children's menu. Outdoor 
dining. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven 
days. Weekend reservations. MCC. 

GERMANO'S RESTAURANT, 9415 Montgomery 
Rd., Montgomery, 794-1155. Fresh seafood, 
chicken, veal, pasta, Si4-$26. Desserts include 
tiramisu and fresh raspberry pie. Extensive wine 
list. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. 

KARLO'S BISTRO ITALIA, 4911 Houston Rd., atTur- 
fway Road, Florence, (859) 282-8282. Spacious 
dining room, nice bar in back. Offers pastas, piz- 
zas and specialties, S9-$16. Desserts, $4.50. 
Children's menu. Outdoor bar and patio. Full bar. 
Lunch & dinner seven days. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MCC. 

LAROSA'S, 2409-17 Boudinot Ave, Westwood, 347- 
5660; 47 other locations, to place an order call 
347-1111. Family restaurants. Pastas, pizzas, 
hoagies, from $3.29. Hours vary, but most loca- 



tions are open till midnight on weekends. Most 
accept major credit cards. 

NICOLA'S RISTORANTE, 1420 Sycamore St., Over- 
the-Rhine, 721-6200. Northern Italian cuisine in 
a renovated incline car barn. Bruschetta, cala- 
maretti al pomodoro, osso buco. Full bar. Valet 
parking, weekends. Lunch (S5.25-$10) Mon-Fri, 
dinner ($l0-$22) Mon-Sat. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 

PANE E VINO, 2724 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 321-7100. 
Casual trattoria features pastas, salads and in- 
novative Italian cuisine, $5.50-$17. Children's 
menu. Live music. Extensive wine list. Full bar. 
Dinner Tues-Sun. MCC. 

PASTA AL DENTE, 3672 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 321- 
7400. Small, intimate setting. Offers Italian pas- 
tas, steak and seafood. Extensive list of wines by 
the glass. Entrees $9-$i7. Outdoor dining. Din- 
ner seven days. MCC. 

POMPILIOS, 600 Washington Ave., Newport, (859) 
581-3065. Popular neighborhood restaurant/bar 
since 1933. Ravioli, lasagne, steaks, seafood and 
veal, $6-$10. Full bar. Patio dining; bocce ball 
courts. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. DS, MC, V. 

PRIMAVISTA, at the Queen's Tower, 810 Matson PL, 
Price Hill, 251-6467. Great view of the city. En- 
trees include veal, fresh fish, seafood, lamb, 
steaks and pastas, $15~$25. Full bar. Dinner 
seven days. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

SCALEA'S RISTORANTE, 318-20 Greenup, Coving- 
ton, (859) 491-3334. Upscale Italian food. Sea- 
sonal menu, $22-$38. All-Italian wine list. Lunch 
Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. Outdoor dining. Full 
bar. Reservations suggested. MCC. 
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scorn's Italian restaurant, 919 vine st, 721 - 
9484. Italian home cooking, including 23 veal 
and beef dishes, 25 pastas, steaks, osso buco, 
lasagna. Dinners from $13. Wine. Lunch Tues-Fri, 
dinner Tues-Sat. Reservations required. MC,V. 

TANINO'S, 114 Pike St., Covington, (859) 431-8575. 
Italian fare with a flair. Sandwiches in Italian flat 
bread, a wide range of pasta sides and an eclec- 
tic menu with authentic Italian recipes prepared 
with culinary style in this restored warehouse 
Catering also available. 

TRATTORIA ROMA, 609 Walnut street, downtown, 
723-0220. Serves authentic antipasti, pasta, 
beef, chicken and veal, $l5-$25. Lunch Mon-Fri, 
dinner Mon-Sat, from $9. MCC. 

VINCENZO'S, 11085 Springfield Pke., Springdale, 
771-0022. Cozy Italian ristorante serves pastas, 
veal, chicken and fresh seafood. Lunch Mon-f ri, 
from S6, dinner Mon-Sat, from $9. Cash. 

VITO'S CAFE, 654 Highland Ave., Ft. Thomas, (859) 
442-9444. Local talent perform arias while deliv- 
ering steamy dishes of pasta and osso bucco. 
Dinner Tues-Sun, MCC 

japanese 

JO AN JAPANESE RESTAURANT, 3940 Olympic 
Blvd., Erlanger (859) 746-2634. Authentic Japan- 
ese cuisine— sushi, sashimi, tempuras, yaki- 
monos and other seasonal delicacies in upscale 
setting. Traditional kaiseki course meal available 
with 24-hour advance notice (from $50). Wine 8. 
beer, Japanese sake. Lunch Mon-Fri (S7.50-$15), 
dinner Mon-Sat (from $20). Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 



KO-SHO JAPANESE RESTAURANT, 215 E Ninth St, 
665-4950. Chef Yukio serves Japanese dishes, 
including sashimi, sukiyaki and tempuras, from 
$11. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. 

MATSUYA, 7149 Mandalay Dr., Florence, (859) 746- 
1199. Sushi bar, tatami room. Offers sushi, 
sashimi, tonkatsu, kaiseki full-course dinner, 
$11-$34. Plus traditional dishes, including 
sukiyaki, shabu-shabu and seafood nabe. Chil- 
dren's menu. Wine 8i beer. Lunch Mon-Fri, din- 
ner Mon-Sat. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

SUSHI RAY, 1018 Delta Ave., ML Lookout, 533-9218; 
650 Walnut, downtown, 651-2676 (lunch 
Mon-Fri only). Features sushi, sashimi, tenyaki, 
tempuras. Lunch S9, dinner $15-$25. Full bar 
Lunch 8i dinner Mon-Sat MCC. 

korean 

KOREAN RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT. 512 Madison 
Ave., Covington, (859) 291-1484 Authentic Ko- 
rean food— bulgogi, kimchi, seafood dishes, 
$10-$30. Beer Lunch 8i dinner Tues-Sun. Week- 
end reservations MCC. 

mediterranean 

ANDY'S MEDITERRANEAN GRILLE. 906 Nassau. 
St., Walnut Hills, 281-9791 Lebanese and other 
Middle Eastern staples like kibbeh, tabouli and 
falafels. Andy's dishes have American flair. 
Lunch 8. dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

FLOYD'S, 127 Calhoun St, Clifton, 221-2434. Own- 
ers Emile and Reine Salti offer Mediterranean 
dishes— dolmas, falafel, hummus and tab- 
bouleh Try the award-winning spit-roasted 



chicken marinated in Mediterranean spices, 
$6-$10. Lunch 8, dinner Tues-Fri, dinner Sat. 
Cash. 

THE GOURMET ON BROADWAY, 20 N. Broadway, 
Lebanon, 933-8377. Small, friendly spot serves 
salads, pita sandwiches, homemade breakfast 
breads and soups with Mediterranean touches, 
$3.50-57. Plus gourmet coffees and teas. Break- 
fast 8i lunch Mon-Sat. Cash. 

mexican/ 
southwestern 

ACAPULCO, 5953 Boymel Rd., Fairfield, 874-5777. 
Authentic Mexican food in friendly setting. 
Shrimp, chicken and steak fajitas, sopapilla, 
S3.25-514.95. Children's menu. Full bar. Lunch 
and dinner seven days. Weekend reservations. 
MCC. 

AMIGO'S MEXICAN RESTAURANT, 8111 Cincin- 
nati-Dayton Rd., West Chester, 777-9424; 11711 
Princeton Pke., Springdale, 671-5985. Mexican 
food from Leal and Rodriguez families. Chicken 
in mole sauce, chorizos and guachinango amigo 
(marinated baked snapper) are specialties, 
$3-$l0. Children's menu. Entertainment 
Sat-Sun. Full bar. Lunch Tues-Sat, dinner seven 
days. Weekend reservations. MCC. 

BURRITO JOE'S, 1 1039 Montgomery Rd., Symmes 
Twp, 469-1 150; various other locations. Combo 
burritos, taco platters, Joe's salads, rice 8. bean 
platter, up to $4.75. Full bar. Outside dining, will 
validate parking garage tickets. Lunch 8* dinner 
seven days. MCC, DS. 

CANCUN, 11030 Hamilton Ave., Pleasant Run, 851- 
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Greek anti-chic at SEBASTIAN'S 

in Price Hill, by j. kevin wolfe 



Sebastian's 

PRICE HILL 

5209 G len way Ave. 
471-2100 

Hours | Mon-Sat 
10:30-8 

Prices | A gyro is 
$3.75. A big gyro 
salad (above) goes 
for $5.25. You can 
usually land a seat 
within a few minutes 
at lunch, if you can't, 
get carryout like the 
philosophers did. 



No real Greek restaurants in Cincinnati? You just 
don't understand authentic Greek cooking. It's all 
about speed. 

The ancient Greeks' greatest contribution to 
culture was fast food, which they perfected long 
before a McDonald was born in Scotland. They 
had to, since they were always on the run from 
foreign invaders. Culinary historians say the gyro 
(YEAR-roh) was invented in New York. Bunk. I'm 
sure Plato munched many a gyro with a half-fin- 
ished scroll of The Republic under his arm while 
being chased by a spear-toting Peloponnesian. 

So don't call Sebastian's a gyro stand; it's a fine 
Greek restaurant. Unlike many dives, this place is 
bright inside: traditional Greek blue and almost- 
white, with some brilliant orange tiles on the 
counter. If there's something out of character here, 
it's the half-finished collection of American caps — 
not baseball caps but construction, America Le- 
gion, bowling-alley-promoting caps. The collection 
looks like it was started 27 years ago when the 



place opened, then suddenly stopped. It was the 
disco era then. I theorize some joker put up a Bee 
Gees cap and that ended that practice right there. 

There are dolmathakia (stuffed grape leaves), 
the original wraps from long before the Maya 
came up with tortillas. As in bakeries in Greece, 
there's a big glass case full of quick snacks, in- 
cluding tyropita (cheese pie), spanakopita (spinach 
and cheese pie) and kataifee (a cross between 
baklava and a mutant shredded wheat pillow). 
The gyros arc doused with the tangiest t/.atziki 
sauce I've had. The fries are dusted with Sebast- 
ian's secret Greek seasoning, suspiciously similar 
to every other Greek restaurant's secret Greek 
seasoning. 

The owner, Alex Sebastian, is a purist. He 
doesn't serve burgers. He does, however, serve 
an authentic Greek/ American hot dog in a pita. 
But I think that's just to fool us culinary archaeol- 
ogists into thinking the Greeks invented the hot 
dog too. W 
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Restaurant INDIA 
Daily Buffet Lunch, Dinner, Carry-Out 

We Cater Too! 
8702 Market Place Lane Y93 7484 



dining out 

6310. Flexible, friendly staff offers generous 
portions. Chimichangas, carne asada, chicken 
flautas, S6-$11. Children's menu. Full bar. 
Lunch and dinner seven days. MCC. 
GUADALAJARA GRILL, 7991 Beechmont Ave., An- 
derson, 474-4325. Casual family dining. Na- 
chos, chiles rellenos, enchiladas S6-S1 1. Chil- 
dren's menu. Full bar. Lunch and dinner seven 
days. MCC 

HABANERO, 358 Ludlow Ave., Clifton, 961-6800. 
Specializes in Latin American fare, S2-S10. Try 
the tangerine ginger chicken with pineapple 
almond salsa. Children's menu. Acoustic 
music. Wine & beer. Lunch 8i dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

HABITS CAFE, 3036 Madison Rd„ 631-8367. Pub 
setting. Full menu with a touch of Tex/Mex. 
plus chicken wings, ostrich, salads, nachos 
and their famous potato rags, $5-$8. Daily 
specials. Full bar. Lunch & dinner seven days. 
DS,MC,V. 

LA SALSA FRESH MEXICAN GRILL, 3880 Paxton 
Ave., Hyde Park Plaza, 321-4440; 4752 Fields- 
Ertel Rd., Deerfield Twp., 677-0300. Features 
hand-crafted Mexican food. Salsa bar pre- 
pared from scratch daily. Beers and margari- 
tas. Children's menu. Lunch 8< dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

LA MEXICANA, 642 Monmouth St., Newport, 
(859) 291-3520. Authentic tacos, burritos and 
atmosphere in this restaurant/grocery. Lunch 
& dinner seven days. MCC. 

MARGARITA'S, 8112 Beechmont Ave., Anderson 
Twp., 474-4154; 214 E. Sixth St., downtown, 
241-1233; 3218 Dixie Hwy., Erlanger, Ky„ (859) 
426-9792. Authentic Mexican dishes, mariachi 
band (Wed Anderson, Sun Erlanger), 12 flavors 
of Margaritas. Entrees S8-S13. Children's 
menu. Full bar. Lunch 8. dinner seven days. 
MCC. 

RINCON MEXICANO, 4450 Eastgate Blvd., 943- 
9923. Authentic Mexican food— fajitas, enchi- 
ladas, burritos, $6.50-$20. Children's menu. 
Full bar. Lunch 8i dinner seven days. MCC. 
SYLVIA'S, 15 E. 7th St., Newport, (859) 431-8110. 
Family-run, small family restaurant. Pork in 
green chile sauce, hand-made tamales, mole, 
from S1.50-S8.95. Full bar. Lunch and dinner 
seven days. MC, V. 

pizza 

THE BRICK YARD, 2038 Madison Rd., O'Bryonville, 
321-3953. Gourmet pizzas, sandwiches and 
salad entrees, $5-$10. Several TVs, large bar, 
pool tables upstairs. Lunch & dinner seven 
days (bar till 2:30 am). MCC. 
DEWEY'S PIZZA, 3014 Madison Rd., Oakley, 731- 
7755; 11338 Montgomery Rd., Symmes Town- 
ship, 247-9955, One Levee way, Suite 3100, 
Newport, (859) 431-9700. Try the Green 
Lantern pizza with minced garlic, artichokes, 
mushrooms, pesto and goat cheese. Also cal- 
zones, salads and a selection of wines and mi- 
crobrews, S6-S19. Music Mon in Oakley. 
Lunch & dinner Mon-Sat (Sun lunch in New- 
port). Reservations for six or more. MCC. 
PIZZERIA UNO, 627 Walnut St., downtown, 621- 
8667. Also 7500 Beechmont Ave., Anderson 
Twp., 231-8667; 342 Ludlow Ave., Clifton, 281- 
8667. Chicago-style deep dish pizza, $8-517. 
Wide selection of beer. Lunch 8. dinner seven 
days. MCC. 

POMODORI'S PIZZERIA & TRATTORIA, 121 W. 

McMillan St., Clifton, 861-0080; 7880 Reming- 
ton Rd., Montgomery, 794-0080. Pizzas from 
wood-fired Italian oven, including deep-dish 
and Sicilian, sandwiches, salads, pastas, 
S3.50-S14.50. Beer, wines by the glass or bot- 
tle. Dine in, carry out; free delivery in Clifton 
area. Lunch & dinner seven days. MCC. 



seafood 



BELUGA, 3520 Edwards Rd., Hyde Park, 533-4444 
or 533-0935. Features a Euro-Asian menu 
with such entrees as Asian pork tenderloin, 
rack of lamb, blackened lobster pasta, $12- 
$25. Plus a traditional sushi bar and caviar, 
naturally. Dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

COCO'S, 322 Greenup St., Covington, (859) 491- 
1369. In historic Riverside district. Seafood, 
pastas, beef and poultry, S16-S24. Live jazz 
Wed-Fri, dinner seven days (appetizers till 
midnight). Bar daily 4-2:30 am. Reservations 
suggested. MCC. 

THE EMBASSY GRILLE, at Embassy Suites Cincin- 
nati Rivercenter, 10 E. Rivercenter Blvd., Cov- 
ington, (859) 261-8400. Great city view. Sea- 
food, chicken, beef and fresh pasta, $12-$25. 
Lounge Mon-Sat til 1. Sun til midnight. Lunch 
Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MCC. 

J'S FRESH SEAFOOD RESTAURANT, at the Re 
gency, 2444 Madison Rd., Hyde Park, 871- 
2888. Specializes in fresh seafood and steaks, 
S12-S23. Children's menu. Casual attire, valet 
parking. More than 250 wines. Full bar. Lunch 
Tues-Fri, dinner Tues-Sun. Reservations ac- 
cepted. MCC. 

MICHAEL G'S RESTAURANT & BANQUET HALL, 
4601 Kellogg Ave., East End, 533-3131. Over- 
looking the Ohio River. Features Colorado Lake 
trout, Boston scrod, yellowfin tuna, S10-S31, 
plus rack of lamb, filet mignon and pastas. 
Children's menu. Outdoor dining. Valet parking 
on weekends. Full bar. Early bird Sun-Thurs, 
live jazz Fri-Sat. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven 
days. Sun brunch. MCC. 

MITCHELL'S FISH MARKET, One Levee Way, Suite 
2126, Newport, (859) 291-7454. Maine lobster 
bisque, oysters on the half shell, filet mignon 
Oscar, soy-glazed yellowfin tuna, $10-$33. Full 
bar. Lunch 8. dinner seven days. MCC. 

MT. ADAMS FISH HOUSE, 940 Pavilion St., Mt. 
Adams, 421-3250. Featuring fresh seafood, a 
sushi bar and daily specials. Best bets: tuna, 
planked salmon, stuffed swordfish. Full bar. 
Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

steaks 

CARLO & JOHNNY, 9769 Montgomery Rd., Mont- 
gomery, 936-8600. Jeff Ruby's newest haunt 
features steaks and a menu with distinctive 
Italian accents in an elaborate 1940s supper 
club/ganster hideaway setting. Pasta, seafood 
and dry-aged steaks, S13-S38. Dinner seven 
days. MCC, DC. 

JEFF RUBY'S, 700 Walnut St., 784-1200. Dry-aged 
steaks, live Maine lobsters, seafood, rack of 
lamb, S20-S40. Valet parking. Jackets re- 
quired. Cigar menu, full bar, nightly entertain- 
ment. Dinner Mon-Sat. Reservations sug- 
gested. MCC. 

MAURY'S TINY COVE, 3908 Harrison Ave., 
Cheviot, 662-2683. A west side mainstay pop- 
ular for steaks, barbecued ribs, prime rib and 
seafood, $6-$30. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, din- 
ner Mon-Sat. MCC. 

MORTON'S OF CHICAGO, Tower Place, 28 w. 
Fourth St., 241-4104. Steaks are the main at- 
traction—from 14-ounce filet to 24-ounce 
porterhouse— plus chicken Christopher, prime 
rib, shrimp, swordfish steak, S20-S33. Valet 
parking. Full bar. Dinner seven days. Reserva- 
tions accepted. MCC. 

THE PRECINCT, 311 Delta Ave., Columbia-Tuscu- 
lum, 321-5454. Jeff Ruby's original steakhouse. 
"Best steaks for miles around," say connois- 
seurs. Steaks S17-S33.95, plus seafood en- 
trees. Full bar and wine list. Dinner seven 
days. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

THE WATERFRONT, 14 Pete Rose Pier, Covington 
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FREE DINNER 
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dinner free." 
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38 Years, Mobil Travel Guide Five-Star Winner 
1 14 East Sixth St.. Downtown 513 721 2260 







• Great Selection of Wines. 






Beers & (iourrnet Foods 




dffly deli 


• Lunch & Dinner 




Wines 6 Gourmet 


• Live Music Fndays & Saturdays 




"Best Courtyard Dining" 




513-561-5233 
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3853 Race Road • 574-0222 
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MEDITERRANEAN QRILLE 
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La lHormandie 

Where steak, seafood & spirits come together 



118 East Sixth St., Downtown 513-721-2761 



If you want to renew your subscription, order a 
gift subscription, notify us of a change of address, 
or if you have subscription questions. 
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CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-846-4333 
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dining out 



(859) 581-1414. Steaks are dry-aged for 28 days 
at this upscale steakhouse and entertainment 
comples. Also features an elaborate raw bar 
and fresh sushi made by master chef, 520-540. 
Full bar, live music six nights, dancing. Dinner 
seven days. MCC. 

sri-lankan 

aralia, 215 Loveland-Madiera Rd., Loveland. 697- 
8777. Authentic Sri Lankan meat, poultry, 
seafood and vegetarian entrees, S6-S15. Plus 
soups, salads, crepes, homemade ginger beer 
and desserts. Lunch & dinner Tues-Sun. MC, V. 

thai 

AMARIN, 7022 Miami Ave., Madeira, 272-6900. va- 
riety of Thai dishes, sushi bar. S3.95-S15.95. 
Patio open during summer. Full bar. Lunch 
Mon-Sat, dinner seven days. Reservations for 
five or more. MC,V. 

ARLOl DEE, 18 E. Seventh St., downtown.421- 
1304; 4929 Socialville Foster Rd., Mason, 229- 
3997. The Lumsum family serves poh tok, phad 
prig squid (hot chili squid) and phad prig khing 
(curry paste & green beans), 56.25-518. Lunch 
8t dinner Mon-Sat. Sun 4-9. MCC. 

BANGKOK BISTRO, 3506 Erie Ave., Hyde Park, 871- 
0707. Pad thai, seafood choo chee, beef Mas- 
saman curry, 55.95-517. Patio dining. Full bar. 
Lunch specials, $5.25-57. Seven days. MC, V. 

LEMON GRASS THAI RESTAURANT, 2666 Madi- 
son Rd., Hyde Park, 321-2882. Small, nonsmok- 
ing spot features chicken curry, pad thai, sa- 
tays, seafood basil, vegetarian items. Beer 8. 
wine. Lunch Mon-Fri, S5-S6. Dinner seven 
days, S8-S13. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

RUTHAI'S KITCHEN, 3164 Linwood Ave., Mt. Look- 
out, 871-7687. Dine in or carryout Thai favorites 
like green papaya salad, pad see ew and pad 
thai. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner seven days. MCC. 

TEAK THAI CUISINE & SUSHI BAR, 1049 St. Gre 
gory St., Mt. Adams, 665-9800. Pretty dining 



room with Thai decor. Offers soups, fried rice, 
chicken and beef curries, noodle dishes, 59- 
$15. Sushi bar downstairs, patio dining during 
the summer. Full bar. Lunch Mon-Fri, dinner 
seven days. MCC. 

Vietnamese 

SONG LONG, 1737 Section Rd., Roselawn, 351- 
7631. Family-owned. Serves Vietnamese and 
Chinese dishes— shrimp rolls, bun thit nuong 
ga (rice noodles topped with chicken), S4-$15. 
Full bar. Lunch 8. dinner seven days. MCC. 

SONG PHUNG RESTAURANT, 637-A Northland 
Blvd., Forest Park, 825-9292. Traditional Viet- 
namese specialties, plus some Chinese and 
vegetarian entrees, $7-$l4. Deim Tarn (Viet- 
namese dim sum), Sat-Sun. Beer 8. wine. 
Lunch 8i dinner Tues-Sun. MCC. 

on the river 

DON PABLO'S MEXICAN KITCHEN & CANTINA, 

Riverboat Row in Newport, (859) 261-7100. Ex- 
tensive menu of mesquite-grilled fajitas, hand- 
rolled enchiladas, steaks, fresh frijoles, hand- 
made tortillas, S5.50-S16. Children's menu. 
Wine 8< liquor. Seven days. MCC. 

FORE & AFT, 7449 Forbes Rd., Sayler Park, 941- 
8400. Floating restaurant. Serves prime rib, 
steaks, fresh seafood and chicken, $1 1-530. 
Open-air cocktail deck and year-round indoor 
cocktail lounge. Full bar. Lunch Sun-Fri, dinner 
seven days, weekend reservations. MCC 

FOUR SEASONS RESTAURANT, 4609 Kellogg Ave., 
Columbia-Tusculum, 871-1820. Floating restau- 
rant serves fresh seafood in nautical decor. Bar- 
becued ribs, steaks, chicken, pasta, 513-524. 
Also over-stuffed sandwiches and mock turtle 
soup. Popular seafood buffet, Fri-Sun (thru 
April). Reservations accepted. Lunch & dinner 
Tues-Sun. MCC. 

MIKE FINK, 100 foot of Greenup Street, Covington, 
(859)261-4212. Authentic Sternwheeler-turned 



restaurant on National Historic Register. Steaks 
seafood and extensive raw bar 57-530. Break- 
fast/brunch Sun, lunch Mon-Sat, dinner seven 
days. Reservations suggested. MCC. 

MONTGOMERY INN BOATHOUSE, 925 Eastern 
Ave., 721-7427. Great river view. Known for bar- 
becued pork loin-back ribs. Plus chicken, New 
York strip, pork chops, 510-524.95. Valet park- 
ing. Seven days. No Sat reservations. MCC. 

SOUTH BEACH GRILL, 14 Pete Rose Pier, Coving 
ton, (859) 581-1414. Jeff Ruby's steakhouse on 
the river. Offers jumbo live lobsters, raw bar, 
sushi bar. Outdoor dining during Sat lunch. En- 
tertainment. Valet parking. Dinner seven days. 
Reservations suggested. MCC. 

T.G.I. FRIDAY'S, 1 Foot of Madison Ave., Covington 
Landing, (859)491-9595. Everything from 
chicken, pastas, deep-fried shrimp to New York 
strip, 58-517. Children's menu. Outdoor dining. 
Valet Parking. Full bar. Lunch 8< dinner seven 
days. MCC, DS.. * 
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o eat downtown 

WEST FOURTH STREET 

SILVERGLADES ON 4TH has answered the call for groceries down- 
town. The specialty store features upscale items like Coppola wines, 
imported pitted kalamata olives, Amy's organic frozen meals and 
Humphrey chocolate-drizzle popcorn. Plus, it offers hot meals to go (like 
meatloaf and mashed potatoes), deli sandwiches with gourmet cheeses 
and meats, and homemade soups like sausage parmesan with Israeli 
couscous and generous chunks of handmade sausage. 

SILVERGLADES ON 4TH, 231 W. Fourth St., 564-0600, Mon-Fri 7:30-6:30, Sat 
10-3. Sandwiches 53.95-55.75, dinner take out 54.99, soup 51.95-52.45. 

Connecticut natives Dante and Lisa Terenzio run MIA SPOSA CAFE, 

giving staid lunchtime traditions an Italian accent. Soup cups laden 

with tiny white beans, olive oil and tomato; fat chunks of Italian 

sausage sauteed with sliced red and green peppers, onions, basil, 

oregano— Terenzio's specials beat the pants off chef's salad. 

MIA SPOSA CAFE, 151 W. Fourth St., downtown, 421-4905, Mon-Fri lunch only. 
Homemade soup of the day 51 .99-53.65, tuna salad plate 54.75, specials 
(steak pizziola, chicken cacciatore) 55.50. 

The scents wafting through the air at JORDAN valley mediter- 
ranean CUISINE will distract you so much you won't care about 
the nondescript atmosphere. Customers line up at the counter for crisp 
falafel balls, freshly fried and sizzling, and shawarma, a herb-scented 
sliced chicken served with tahini, parsley and garlic. 

JORDAN VALLEY, 21 1 W. Fourth St., downtown, 929-9299. Mon-Thurs 1 1-8, 
Fri & Sat 1 1-9. Shawarma 53.99, falafel 53.25, gyro 53.49. 
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ANTIQUES 

Jo & Travis Rawlings Antiques A century 
(1730-1830) of fine furniture. Brass candle- 
sticks and items. Specialty: CHESTS OF DRAW- 
ERS. (859) 846-4550. 311 8, 402 South Winter, 
Midway 40347. OPEN ANYTIME BY APPT. 

Antique Show— Boone County Fairground, 
Burlington, KY. 5 miles west of l-75and exit 181. 
Sunday, May 19, rain or shine. 8 a.m.-3 p.m.; 
early buying 5 a.m.-8 a.m. For more informa- 
tion, call (513) 922-5265. 

ARTISTIC SERVICES 



GREAT PRESENT 

Let me Draw or paint your 
home or grandparent's home. 

ink drawing $75.00 -10X12 
Information 1-317-298-9893 



BIZ & EVENTS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

BizBuzz promotes businesses, trade shows, 
seminars, exhibitions, openings, meetings, 
fundraising events, presentations, more. (513) 
891-7015, www.bizbuzzpr.com 

BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 



WANT TO PLAY FOR A LIVING? 




Ask how to get your home-based 
business started for just $49. 
Unlimited earning potential. Make a 
difference in the life of a child. 

Kristen/DISCOVERY toys 
CALL (513) 289-4250 





CLASSIFIEDS 



CONSIGNMENT 



stute Turnisfiinas 

CINCINNATI'S FINEST 
FURNITURE CONSIGNMENTS 

Where Ihc styles are mixed 
The periods arc timeless 
The selections arc unique 

COMPARE OUR QUALITY 
AND PRICE BEFORE BUYING NEWI 

Your Consignments Always needed 
fit kup and Delivery Available 
3052 Madison Rd. • Oakley Square • 631-8886 
Tucs-rri 1 0-6 • Sat IO-5 • Closed Sunday (* Monday 
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COOKING/FOOD 



HAVE YOU EVER WISHED YOU COULD 
HAVE YOUR OWN PERSONAL CHEF? 



Now You Can! 

THE FREE RANGE CHEF 



Personal Chef Service • 659.635.752S . 

r^ishoa I cook. I package, i clean up. YOU DINE! «T 



Cooking Buddies enjoy sharing their cooking 
with other food lovers. Sign up to bring 
an appetizer, soup, salad, side entree or 
dessert. 3rd Sundays @ 7 p.m. Fridays, we try 
new restaurants. Karenk@prodigy.net or 
(513)271-0729. 

COSMETIC SURGERY 



ASK THE SURGEON... 



IS LASER HAIR REMOVAL EFFECTIVE 
ON ALL HAIR TYPES? 

We have made a lot ol advances in laser hair removal over 
the past few years. These advances allow us to treat most 

hair types. We can do this by varying the laser energy, 
the method and the laser type. Here at the INSTITUTE, we 

have more than one laser to treat different hair types. 

ARE ALL SPIDER VEINS RESPONSIVE 
TO LASER TREATMENTS? 

Yes, most of them are responsive. Nowadays we can treat 
spider veins on either the fxe or the legs with the laser gently. 

effectively and with minimal discomfort to the patient. The 
treatment is quck. no downtime is needed after the treatment, 
and a small area could be done during lunch hour. 



COSMETIC LASER INSTITUTE 

FtThomas • 859.442.9000 1 Cincinnati •513.221.1111 



Anthony Mamari, a cosmetic laser 
surgeon, specializes in laser treatment ot 
spider and varicose veins, laser hair 
removal, laser treatment ot age spots, 
sun damage, moles, tattoos, facial lines 
and minkles. 



Advertise your home-related business 

here for as little as $27/month, and reach 
over 100,000 affluent Cincinnatians who can 
afford your services! Call (513) 421-4300. 



CUSTOM FURNITURE 



J 



PHILIP JOHNSON 

CUSTOM WOODWORKING, LTD. 

cabinetry I fine furniture I reproductions 



FROM CONTEMPORARY 
TO TRADITIONAL 




CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PHONE: 513.884.W00D I FAX: 801.459.4740 
PJOHNSONJ@YAHOO.COM 



YOUR AD HERE. 

to advertise, call 562.2787 
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YOUR 

AD 
HERE. 

to advertise, 
call 562.2787 



HEALTH & WELLNESS HEALTH & WELLNESS HOME INTERIOR 



THERAPEUTIC 
BODY WORK 




Louise Ann Hohayun, M.A., LMT 

Licensed by Ohio State Medical Board 

BODYWORK: 

Massage • Reflexology • Hatha Yoga 
Chakra Balancing • Flower Essences 
Aromatherapy • Energy Work 



KENWOOD AREA 

513.791.6260 




WAGING 4 ACNE SKIN THERAPY • BROW SHAPING 
WING • FACIALS • MAKE-UP LESSONS • AHA PEELS 
NATURAL COSMETICS • HERBAL BODY WRAP 




imuiMjmin 



body skin image 



3330 ERIE HUEIIUE 
HYDE PARK 

S13.321.0588 



K c v c r \ c 
T herapeuttcs 



Licensed & Nationally Certified 
Massage Therapists 
•Therapeutic Massage 
•Body Treatments 
•Soaps, Candles, Lotions 
•Gift Baskets & Certificates 

Main Street 
MainStrassc Village 
C-OvingtOn, ICY 

859-2.6). 5 + 44 






Private 




Wellness Studio 



• Personal Training 

• Exercise Programs 

• Personal Meditation 

• Stress Management 
Consultations 

Integrating 
Spirituality 
& Exercise 



&04tH€CtiHQ Wind. 

Sadcf & Sftiiit 

www.completephysique.org 

(513)351-9075 




Body Wellness Center, Inc. 
Rates Studio 

Jennifer Mousel-Hetzler 

Licensed Massage 
Therapist 
Certified Pilates Instructor 



10921 Reed Hartman Hwy. 
Suite 134 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 

(513) 791-9070 




TURKISH IMPORTS 

Oriental Carpets &■ Kilims 
Tribal Weavi'ngs • Pollc Art 

STAN THOM 

^24 MainStrasse 
Covington, KY • -ffl-171/ 



Your Home As Art 
513-474-1674 

Home illustration 




Timeless beauty in pen & ink 
www.tombrowndesign.com 



MARKETPLACE ORDER FORM 

ATTACH THIS FORM TO FAX OR MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 



MARKETPLACE OFFERS THREE TYPES OF ADS: 

• All-copy line ads, S2 per word, 15-word minimum. • Classified display ads, $70 per column-inch, one-inch minimum. • Business card 
ads, S100 each, camera ready. For a specific category heading other than those offered by Cincinnati Magazine, add $10.00 per month. An 
advertiser earns a 10% discount for ads run in three consecutive months and a 20% discount for ads run in 6 consecutive monttis All 
classified ads must be paid in advance by check, money order or credit card. All ads are accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 

HERE IS MY AD TO BE RUN IN THE ISSUE(S). 

NAME: ADDRESS: 



CITY, STATE, ZIP: 



Telephone 



(9-5 weekdays) 



Total enclosed: S (Check or money order: do not mail cash.) 
Charge to: □ Visa □ MasterCard Account # Exp. 
SIGNATURE: 



FAX TO: 562-2746 

MAIL TO: Classified Ad Manager • Cincinnati Magazine, One Centennial Plaza, 
705 Central Ave., Suite 175, Cincinnati, OH 45202 
deadline FOR JULY ISSUE: Wednesday, May 22, 2002. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING? CALL 513.562.2787 
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ME INTERIOR 




Take charge of 
your life with your own interior 
decorating business. 

Business Opportunities in select Cinti/N. KV communities 



513-759-8333 
•rtriftt 

ecoixUmftl )ei 



CH FRANCHISE INQEPf NBENTtT OWNED HI IPtllTll 




HOUSE PORTRAITS 

LONGFELLOW 
513-561-4192 



HOME SERVICES 



BATHTUBS REGLAZED 

NO ACID ETCHING REQUIRED 

"SERVING THE ENTIRE TRI-STATE AREA" 



WE CAN REFINISH & RESTORE 

• BATHTUBS • SHOWER PANS 

• COLOR • SINKS • TILE • SHOWERS 

• FIBERGLASS • CHIP REPAIRS 

RESIDENTIAL/COMMERCIAL 
ALL REGLAZING GUARANTEED. 
ASK ABOUT IT. 




Carefree Koatings 

m 820-2740 esq 



YOUR AD HERE. 

to advertise, 

call 562.2787 



CINCINNATI BATHTUB 
AND 
TILE REGLAZING 



WE SELL AND STOCK 
ANTIQUE BATHTUBS 



SHOWROOM 

5826 BRAMBLE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45227 

DOUGLAS MASRAUM 

321 -4702 

PAGER (513)350-3466 



HOME SERVICES 

Professional gardner— 25 years experience. 

Well-versed in all aspects of landscape 
management, formal to informal. For more 
information and references, call 659-6578. 



J 



PHILIP JOHNSON 

CUSTOM WOODWORKING, LTD. 

cabinetry I fine furniture I reproductions 



FROM CONTEMPORARY 
TO TRADITIONAL 




BOWL SINK BY KE LIE Y STUCK 
513.533. 1 180 



CINCINNATI, OHIO 45237 
PHONE: 513.884.WOOD I FAX: 801.459.4740 
PJOHNSONJ©YAHOO.COM 




quality faux finishing 

& mural painting 
at an affordable price. 

danielle and 
kevin johnson 

513.894.4015 



NOW BOOKING BUSINESS 
FOR JUNE 2002 



little ad. BIG IMPACT. 

to advertise, ca 1 1 562.2787 
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OCCASIONS/EVENTS 



RESORTS/ VACATIONS SEMINARS/CLASSES 



ANNIVERSARIES 
W L RETIREMENTS 
MP^^BaI _ BIRTHDAYS 

^^■P WEDDINGS 
V " " Jm \ MORE! 

W ~ w wm\ 



CUSTOM DUIONID OMOTO MONTAOB 

CREATE A DIGITAL MONTAGE 
FROM YOUR PHOTOS! 

WITH YOUR CONCEPT AND 
YOUR FAVORITE PHOTOS, WE WORK 
OUR DESIGN MAGIC TO CREATE 
A TRULY UNIQUE GIFT! 
CAPTURE THE ESSENCE OF A LIFE, 
A MARRIAGE OR A CAREER WITH 
THOSE SPECIAL MOMENTS 
GATHERED TOGETHER ON ONE PAGE! 

SIZES AND OPTIONS TO 
FIT YOUR BUDGET! 

FREE CD-ROM WITH 
YOUR ORDER! 

513-697-9361 
suuiuies^aoLciuii 




Hi v L'i'J i 



vent Planni 



Nupur Anand 

760 Lafayette Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
45220-1053 
Phone: 513.861.6511 
Fax: 513.861.6276 



nupuranandOcinci.rr.c 




"Pilose 

Caricature Company 



Providing Artists Nationwide! 

www.the-nose.com 

Great Entertainment and 
a lasting Memento for: 

• Trade Shows 
• Parties • Weddings 
■Picnics • Corporate events 

• Par €r Vat Mrtzvahs 
•High School & College events 

Tad Barney, owner 
513-831-1584 




RENTALS 



Delivering Hot Tubs in the 
Lake Cumberland Area. 
Making Your Next Event 
or Vacation Special. 



CALL FOR RATES 

Brad Bigelow 

606-305-1046 • bradb@qx.net 



Lake Cumberland Condo. Sleeps six, two full 
baths, two balconies, pool, tennis and sauna. 
S550 per week. Call (859) 261-4633. 

i RESORT CONDOS 2 

f DISCOUNTED RATES/TOP VALUES S 

% SANIBEL, CAPTIVA, CLEARWATER, 1 
f MARCO, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 



PANHANDLE, ARIZONA, COLORADO. 
HILTON HEAD, KIAWAH 

and other locations 1-800-878-7495 



S 

5 

%»%%%* 



Fripp Island, SC— Three-bedroom, three-bath 
house sits on the Ocean Creek Golf Course. 
Walk to beach, marina, pool. House sleeps 6-8. 
S1000-1840 per week. Call Jeff Potter at (864) 
235-3170 or www.fripprental.com. 

Hilton Head Condo on Port Royal Sound- 
Sleeps six comfortably, outside pools, tennis. 
Quiet location. $600 weekly. Call (513) 777-9674 
for more information. 

Norris Lake-Deerfield Resort Lakefront— 

Sleeps 10-12, three bedrooms, three baths . 
Call (513) 752-8383. 



Annie's . 
(Mu*f (Pie Shop, 

net: J 

3130 Wasson Road Cincinnati. OH 45209 

Customized 
Corporate Retreats 

Pottery Classes 'Studio Rental 
Equipment & Supplies 

www.anniesmu(fyiesfiop.com 
(513) 871-CLAY 

'Annie Swantko, Owner HYDE PARK 



Karen Kelly Artist & Teacher 

ADULT BEGINNER 
ART CLASSES 



DISCOVER YOUR OWN 
ARTISTIC PERSONALITY 

Day/Eve - By Appt. 

$12 AN HR. 
PAY AS YOU GO! 

VARIOUS MEDIA 



Karen's Studio/Gallery 

7804 Camargo Rd. ■ 2nd Floor (Park in Back) 
Madeira, OH 45243 
513.561.1774 ■ karenk@prodigy.net 



Advertise your home-related business 

here for as little as $27/month, and reach over 
100,000 affulent Cincinnatians who can afford 
your services! Call (513) 421-4300. 



Mtt 

IG IMPACT. 

to ad vertise, ca 1 1 
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REAL ESTATE 



BUYING OR SELLING? 

Let my 21 years of experience go to work for 
you to make your transition an easy one. 



Karen Blakley 

> Multi-Million Dollar Producer 

id REMAX P&O 



ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT 

1-513-919-4449 
(HOME) 513-874-7862 
(OFFICE) 513-777-5573 




SOLD ON KAREN BLAKLEY! 




1 initially had no 
intentions oj pur- 
chasing a home and 
wanted to evaluate 
what was available 
in the area for future 
reference. However, 
Karen Blakley led 
me to my present home on our very first day to view 
listings. This was the 4' 1 ' house we viewed and she was so 
perceptive to ascertain my taste in a prospective home. 
Karen listed my previous home and sold it in a very short 
time. I feel Karen gives 100% to her clients, is honest, 
professional, and never pushes you to make a decision. 
This allows for a comfoitable relationship between client 
and realtor. 1 consider Karen a friend and "the best" in 
real estate. 1 could not be happier in my present home. 

~ Mary Jane Litherland, Fairfield , OH 





CALL KAREN ABOUT THESE 
EXCLUSIVE PROPERTIES! 

8654 MATHES — Beckett View, Wesl 
Chester Ray Murphy resale loaded with 
upgrades! 4 bedroom. 4 1/2 baths, 
Master suite with sitting room and 
fireplace, luxury bath, open kitchen 
d to hearth room with stone fireplace. 
Full finished lower level walkout with 
bar. 4820 square feel. $439, 900 

LEBANON — 946 Balsamwood Lane 
This 5 year old DR Morton resale features 
a kitchen with a breakfast area, formal 
dining room, 4 large bedrooms and 2 1/2 
baths. A brick and wood transitional 
with 9' ceilings, open foyer and a great 
room with gas fireplace. Beautifully dec- 
orated through out. this home has extras 
like a 1st floor laundry, 6 panel doors, 
water softener, security system and all 
appliances. Come enjoy the heavily treed lot from the large deck and patio $179,000 

BEST BUY IN MASON! 
Reduced to $359,900 

6952 Raceway — A 4000+ sq. ft. 
showcase home! Solid oak doors in 
the gourmet kitchen & breakfast 
room, light oak cabinetry, open 2- 
story entry with ceramic tile, master 
with ultra bath, natural woodwork, 
9-ft. ceilings (including the basement), 20' x 30' bonus room with a cathedral 
ceiling and wet bar 15' x 12' screened-tn porch, 3-car oversized, side entry 
garage... & much, much more! $359,900 

LEBANON, OH — 523 French Run. 
Decorators dream! Five-bedroom 
3 1/2-bath, Roy Ward custom home 
in country creek features turned 
staircase, hardwood in entry, hall, 
kitchen, screened porch, full finished 
lower level, heated in-ground pool, 
professionally landscaped, 3-car side 
entry garage. $349,900 

HAMILTON— 114 Justin Place 

Spectacular city view from this 
gorgeous, 5,185-square ft. "castle" in 
Random Mill. Oak hardwood in 
dramatic entry, kitchen and breakfast 
room. First floor master suite with lux- 
ury bath. Five bedrooms. 41/2 -baths. 
Full finished basement, walk-out lower 
level with kitchen. Two acres of priva- 
cy. Transitional design! $339,900 

WEST CHESTER, OHIO— 
7.37.5 Ridge Meadow Court. Quality 
throughout this custom four-bed- 
room, 2 1/2-bath home in lovely 
Providence Manor. Hardwood floors, 
crown molding. Two fireplaces (one in 
master suite), 2,800 square feet, 
3- season room, wooded lot! $289,900 
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the last detail 



BY KITTY MORGAN 



On the night of May 25, 1977, 
hidden within a wall of Southgates 
Beverly Hills Supper Club, tiny 
circuit breakers and a bit of aluminum 
wiring failed. And so began the fire that 
would take the lives of 165 people. 




ignite 

ignition point | On the desk in his downtown office, 
attorney Stan Chesley keeps a rock-sized, clear, solid 
plastic cube— a memento of one of the worst disasters 
in the region's history. Embedded in the cube are tiny 
bits of circuit breakers and wiring from the club's swank 
Zebra Room. 

System failure | A few months after the fire, a task 
force created by then-governor Julian Carroll called the 
club's code violations "an electrician's nightmare." The 
electrical system had never been competently inspected. 

The aftermath | By the time all lawsuits were settled, 
manufacturers big and small paid out almost $50 million 
to plaintiffs and lawyers, and Chesley had catapulted 
himself into the role of master of class action litigation. 

Still waiting | in the decades following the fire, some 
electrical codes have been modified or introduced— "but 
not enough," Chesley says. While the fire itself killed 
many, a lethal mix of cyanide gas and carbon monoxide 
released by burning foam cushions led to many of the 
deaths. Twenty-five years later, there are still no federal 
safety regulations covering upholstered furniture. 
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A driving force in Cincinnati 




Tony Vanjohnson, founder 
Margaritas Authentic Mexican 
Restaurant & Cantina 

Driving shouldn't be a chore; it should be a 
fiesta of experiences. That's how Tony 
Vanjohnson, owner of Margaritas, views it. The 
savory blending of fun and function brought 
him to his BMW X5 Sport Activity Vehicle. He 
needed the practicality of an SUV but wasn't 
willing to sacrifice the agility and comfort he'd 
grown accustomed to as a 15-year BMW driver. 
Then along came BMW's X5, serving up the 
handling of a sports car and the elegance of 
a luxury car in a spacious and muscular 
package. Separate heating and cooling can 
accommodate everyone's comfort, even those 
who order it "extra hot." Tony uses his X5 as 
an office on wheels, traveling among all four 
restaurant locations, while the 10-speaker 
sound system delivers the unmistakable salsa 
beat. According to Tony, BMW is the real thing. 
And that's high praise from a man who puts 
"authentic" into the name of his restaurants. 

If you've been missing the exhilaration a great 
car can deliver, stop by for a test drive. Discover 
how the Ultimate Driving Machine can add a 
little spice to your life. 



THE 

BMW 

STORE 

Pass i on Loves C ompany m 



6131 Stewart Road 
Kenwood, ExitIO, 1-71 North 
www.bmwstore.com 

513-271-8700 




bmwusa.com 
1 -800-334-4BMW 



The Ultimate 
Driving Machine 



